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FIRST MAIN DUIUO^— (Continued.) 
THE DOCTRINE OF QOJ).-{C<mtinued.) 



TRANSITION TO THE THIRD DIVISION. 

THE BOCTBDIE OF GOD'S BEYELATION OF HIMSELF IN A WORLD, 
OB OF THE ECONOMICAL TRINTTT (cf. §§ 14, 28). 

§33. 

Neithkr to supply a deficiency in His perfect Essence, nor on 
account of a superabundance of which He is supposed 
not to be master, God, of His perfection and blessedness 
in love, sets forth as a really second object a world, which 
He calls out of non-existence into existence, that, loved 
and loving, it may be a relatively self-dependent image 
of His perfect triime nature and attributes. 

1. Two opposite explanations are advanced with respect to 
the reason of the origination of the universe. According to the 
first, it is meant to supply a defect in God ; according to the 
second, it is to be explained by a superabundance in the 
divine Essence, for which room is wanting in the divine sphere. 
But neither a deficiency (irepia) nor overflowing plenitude 
(ttXoSto^) in God can of itself explain anything. 

Since Qod is to be conceived as all-sufficient in Himself, 
the world could add nothing to His perfection, because what 
it is it can only have from God. Further, were it meant, as 
pantheistic systems suppose, to supply a deficiency in God 
Himself, e.g, to serve as a means for generating the divine 

9 
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self-consciousness, it would be a mere element in God ; to a 
relatively self-dependent existence it could never attain, beyond 
a docetic form of being it could never come. Nor, lastly, would 
this harmonize with the perfection of God's moral nature. If 
by means of the world God were only seeking the perfecting 
of His own nature, it would be merely a seeking of Himself 
or His own, a course out of harmony with His love. 

But were God, on the otfaor hand, burdened with a super- 
abundance^ which on account of its infinitude He could not 
retain within Himself, the overflowing world would belong 
directly to the divine Essence, and — as the Emanationists sup- 
pose — that Essence would be divided and rent asunder by 
separation from God, and therefore by space or the Void. In 
this a dualistic strain is evident^ as the void would be con- 
ceived in the light of a definite eternal power beside God apart 
from God's action. Moreover, God woold not be at harmony 
within Himself, becaufie burdened with a superabundance. His 
power ofsclf-(mnprekension or self-command would be insuflS- 
cient in relation to the plenitude of His being, so that this 
plenitude would again have its reason in a defect, nay> God 
would lie at the mercy of this superabundance, be bound and 
fettered by it 

2. In order to avoid the supposition of passivity and 
deficiency in God, nay, that God's all-sufficing Essence may 
have nothing to do with the creation of the world, it may be 
said, '' By no means can God be as it were internally burdened 
with the world, or with that which will become the world, 
either through irevia or ttXoCto? ; else there would be danger 
of confounding God with the world. All, therefore, is to 
be referred to the purposeless, absolutely spontaneous will of 
God, which called forth a wotW without necessity of any kind." 
But as an absolutely purposeless will would be mere caprice, 
whereas in God there is no will but one detennined by the 
highest end — ^love, neither is this admissible. Motcovct, spring- 
ing from merwm, mtpremum, (vrbitrvuTn, the world would be 
merely contingent ; no transition to it therefore could be gained 
in a scientific way ; our knowledge of it would be but empiri- 
cal A certainty of its existence, a verification of it for us, 
otherwise than through the senses, w«re impossible. Finally, 
if the derivation of the world's origin from caprice were 
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accepted, if tbe world were absolutely contingeint, this would 
be the same as saying, that it is utterly indifferent to Grod 
whether the world exists or not — a disparagement of the 
world contrary to Scripture.^ God is a lover of life.^ It is a 
good and precious thing in His sight Ko doubt a purposeless, 
divine caprioe would be conceived to be endowed with power. 
But this theory of derivation, like the former ones, would par- 
take of a merely physical, unethical character, i,e. God would 
here be represented as arbitrarily performing a blind, purpose- 
l^s act, just as there He is made the victim of deficiency or 
superfluity. We must therefore seek in God an eternal reason 
for the world, not in Grod's physical, but in His ethical Essence, 
to whidi the physical is subservient* But our theory of moral 
derivation must not be of such a nature as to imply that God 
first became love, and thus blessed, by the founding of a worli* 
In Himself He must be love and blessedness already. 

3. But how can the world be derived from God's moral 
Essenoet Many suppose the question answered by the 
suggestion that * divine love is self-communicative." But 
aommunicatiofi logically prestipposes a second object, to which it is 
made. Whence do toe obtain this second thing, which is empty or 
receptive of camfMinication? Thus the question recurs. Whence 
in the first instance comes even the idea of a second to God, an 
imperfect after the perfect, all-sufficient? Nor does it avail any- 
thing to desire to arrive at the notion of a woild by supposing, 
with or without side-reference to the divine will, that God in 
some way transfers Himself into the condition of separateness, 
and out of Himself and through Himself the world arises. 
This has been attempted in various ways. According to the 
old Indian faith, a universe is arrived at by Brahma dividing 
himself, which is embodied in the image of Brahma's world- 
sacrifice, — a myth which lends itself to the interpretation that 
.God of mere goodness, in order that a world might arise, 
sacrificed His divine, infinite majesty and rent Himself 
asunder. Akin to this is the supposition of Nicolas of Cusa, — 
and similariy Oetinger, — ^that the universe arose irom manifold 
contractions (coTUractiones) of the divine Essence ; for t^is also 
seems to imply a division of the divine Essence, or at least 

* Gen. i. Vi ; E»ek. xyiii 23, xxxin. 11, ■ Prov. tul 31 ; Beat v. 88. 

» § 32. < § 82, ^. 
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" nature " even if it be in virtue of an act of volition. To the 
same category belongs the attempt^ with several theosophists 
and mystics, to derive the world, as different from God, from 
a falling away of God from Himself, be it even in an ecstasy 
of love passing over into the other object, e.g, in the Valen- 
tinian doctrine of the Achamoth, although in this the other 
object, at least as the void (fcivafia), is usually already pre- 
supposed. Schelling, after availing himself of such a falling 
away, in his treatise Philosophy and Rdigion} in the FhHo- 
sophy of Sevdation^ suppose^s the three essential potencies, 
which are eternally and harmoniously blended in the divine 
life, to be separated by divine volition, in order that a real 
world may come into being. Moreover, HogeVs " principle of 
negativity in God " leads essentially to the same result, only 
that what Schelling conceives more realistically as a process 
of volition and freedom, Hegel regards as a logical process, 
which no doubt at the same time is meant to be conceived as 
an ontological* one.' All these attempts agree in this, that 
in them we merely arrive at a different mode of being (or 
different modes of being) of the divine, not at an actual world 
as a separate object from God. God would only have therein 
a repetition of Himself; and His fv<n<:, although not His 
personality, would be divisible, or, put in the best aspect, 
capable of midtiplying and reproducing itself for ever in new 
forms. Besides, all these attempts do violence to the idea of 
love. They rend the one factor — self-communication or self- 

^ Philos, and Seligion, 1804 (in reply to Eschenmayer's PhUos. in ikrem 
Uebergang zur yichtpkUosophie, 1808), says : The transition from the region of 
the Absolute to the finite is only '* thinkable as a complete breaking away from 
Absoluteness, only by a sadden leap (not, as the Emanationists sappose, as a con- 
tinuous transition), only as the consequence of a falling away from the Absolute." 
Ko doubt in order to such a leap freedom is interpolated and postulated, which 
God, objectifying Himself in a counter-image — ^the tmiyerse of ideas — confers on 
this world, so that it includes the possibility of falling away. But this world of 
ideas is not merely in the Absolute as ideal, but also as real is ''another Absolute, " 
so that in it we still have a falling away of the Absolute fh>m itself. 

« Cf. ScheUing's Werke, II. 1, YorL 11, II. Vorl. 1-6, Jahrb.f, deutache Theol 
Y. 1, respecting ScheUing's doctrine of potencies, and Heyder's art. " Schelling" 
in Herzog's Eneycl. 

' The principle of negativity also comes specially into play in the transition 
from logic to natural philosophy, where the idea passes into its other form of 
being. Cf. on this point Trendelenburg's criticism in his Logical InvettigcUians, 
2d ed. 1862, I. 86 ff., II. 146-156 ^Negation). 
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surrender — ^from the other — the divine self-afiBrmation — with- 
out which love were not love, but a self-destructive expendi- 
ture of its powers. 

But even love itself seems to lead no farther. It may 
indeed be said that love is not hostile to a second existence, 
does not exclude it, on the contrary is able to include it ; that 
love is not restricted and one-sided, nay, that it not merely 
loves the perfect, but is of such a nature as to condescend to 
the lowly. Still in all this no second object, such as must 
precede all exercise of love, is given. In order to come nearer 
to a solution of the problem, let us ask first, How does love 
first of all obtain the conception of a second ? Without doubt 
through the fact that love is essentially intelligence as well 
(§ 32). As formerly shown, God's Intelligence is the primary 
seat of all possibilities. God's sdentia necessaria embraces not 
only Himself, but all possibilities ; for these too reside in Him, 
and His self-consciousness would not be absolute unless He 
were conscious of Himself as the primary cause of all possi- 
bilities, the eternal principles which govern these residing 
originally in Him alone (§ 27). From this follows the further 
consequence, that the divine self-consciousness is not complete 
in its perfection and self-sufficiency unless in idea it separate 
or distinguish itself from all that is not Grod, whether possible 
or actual He Himself is adtis pwrimmus, no mere potential 
existence. But the simply possible, as not actually existent, 
is distinct from Him, and God is therefore able to distinguish 
Himself from it, although, since it is only possible through 
Him, it is also encompassed by God. But when God dis- 
tinguishes Himself, as the absolutely necessary — <ictu existent 
— Being, from the possible as distinct from Him, in this very 
act a second possible object is conceived.^ Thus, from the 
consideration of God's all-sufficiency, not in spite, but in virtue 
of the same, directly follows the true transition to a second 
object. Through comprehending with infinite definiteness 
and enjoying Himself as what He is, Gk)d is the all-sufficient 
and blessed Personality. But in the act of comprehend- 

' These poesibilities of a second object aie not to be viewed as actnallj existent 
potentialities of a seminal nature, striving as it were spontaneously after 
ezistenoe, as if they lay concealed in the depths of God's essenoe. They are to 
be regarded primarily as mere ideal possibilities. 
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11^ Hhnsdff as wliat He is> is itlso given His absolute sdf • 
discriminatioiL from erery odier object possible thiough Him, 
or every non-Ego. The conception of anotber, as a possible 
non-Ego of God, is given in the conception of the Ego, since 
with the clearness of the divine self-oonscioasness the inner 
(logical) distinction from everything possible, which is not God, 
must be also bound up. In this way God's comprehensioB of 
Himself wooM not be perfect, unless He were conscious of 
Himself as the actually existent plenitude or power, throng 
which another object than Himself is possible. This concep- 
tion of another is in the first instance not the conception of 
an actual, but merely of a possible somethu^. Else creation 
would be simply a work of God's Nature.^ The conception of 
a second object, the non-Ego, possible or able to exist throu^ 
Grod, the counter-chime so to speak to the eternal seK-affirma- 
tion of the absolute Personality, is withal and primarily merely 
a knowledge of the non-existence of a second, of a world 
outside God. 

The question now is, whether this conception must perforce 
remain in a state of non-existence, or whether any reason can 
be discovered in God for this possible something being called 
into existence. Considered in the abstract, of course, even the 
irrational — evil — belongs to the domain of the possibla But 
for us this is precluded a priori, because we are spesLking only 
of what is possible throu^ Grod. The irrational can only 
belong to that region of the possible which His realixing will 
eternally precludes. It is otherwise with that K^on of the 
possible, which is not opposed in idea to €rod. Here comes 
into consideration the &ct that Grod, who is holy Love, loves 
goodness as such, or goodness in itself, and not merely as it is 
in Him (§ 31a, 3). As holy Love He is not merely self- 
affirming personality. He also loves the sentiment of love in 
itself or absolutely, is Avwr Amoris. Thus, not merely is 
there bo reason in Him for wii^bing to make Himself the only 
abode of love, but, on the contrary, His love finds its delight 
in multiplying, aggrandizing the life of love, in fonning a 
kingdom of love. Hence, the conception of a second to God 

^[Without an MtofWition on God*8 part] In the int edition of bis 7%«i{. 
MhiSk, Bsth* had avppowd that in the aet of dlTtne self-ooBsdoasneas thezaalitf 
of a second (Matter) is given ; bvt in tbe aaeoad edition he oozrectid this.. 
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being given it^ Love, witJumt "vliich nothing can come into 
actual existence, will exert itself to bring this second, destined 
for the kingdom of love, into actnal eziatence. In this way 
we reach the absolute deriyation of a world, i,^ of a world of 
rational beings, who through commnnication of divine Love 
become themselves capable of leva But there is nothing to pre- 
vent divine Love desiring also another — ^Nature — in harmony, 
of Goiirse, with its desire for a kingdom of love, and even 
desiring the existence of another beside love in the wodd, 
and imparting to it of its fulness. Love is also a lover of 
life. Henee, were Grod to desire to keep or leave that portion 
of the possible, which ia not opposed to God, in a state of 
non-existence. He would desire nonentity as such, whereas in 
love is delight in the existence and life of a second possiUe 
object, which it proposes to itself as an end. And thus, at 
the impulse of hve^ and inspired by it, dimine Wisdom, ruling as 
spontaneous, creative imagination (Frov. viiL 22, 30), as archi- 
teetonic intelligence, in the domain of possibilities, sketches 
the idea of the vx/rld as a separate rationally-organized object, — 
one no longer merely possible m the abstract, but defined to be 
realized, worthy of existence. The same pure, holy Love, 
that gives the impulse, withal so moulds the eternal concep- 
tion (tf this world-idea, destined to realization, as to determine 
both the design of the world and the means of its accomplish- 
ment. This is the nature of divine Love, its "humility," that, 
absolutely assured through its aU-sufi&ciency of its own per- 
fection, it has a drawing towards that which is poor and 
destitute of existence and life, towards the merely possible 
forms of existence presented to it by inteUigenoe. There is 
in it a drawing to that which is low and is not, that through 
love and its fulfilment it may come to be.^ It is the very 
knowledge of the non-existence of a Second that is the starting- 
point for Crod's spontaneous, unfathomable Love, in union with 
divine Wisdomt, to generate the idea not merely of a second 
existence 'that may be, but of the Koa-fio^ that is to be ; and 
this Koa-fwii as such is a diversity in unity, a harmoniously- 
Uending whola Hence this wotld-idea is the wodd already 
potentially, teocfia^ hnfdft/a &p. If not actual reality, neither 



1 Luke i. 42, 58 ; 1 Cor. L 28 : r> /«) irrm i{aS|M* i eii^ ; Fk xmr. 10, 
cviL 9. 
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is it the same as Nothing. But, on the other hand, it is not 
God. Primarily it is a purely internal product of God, for 
whose generation intelligence and love have combined. This 
He internally distinguishes as a product from Himself, but 
at the same time as containing the basis — flying within God 
— for the actual world, and especially its aim. To this inner 
creation is then added creation in external reality through 
divine Omnipotence — ^the minister of Love, and this again at 
the impulse of Love. Power transforms the ideal into visible 
reality. 

The world-idea, therefore, is the idea of a second object 
over against God, which object iy meaTis of the conception of 
its possibility is converted by divine Wisdom and Love from 
merely possible into destined existence, and will be called into 
actual existence. And now, having grounded a second to God 
in God as the idea of the real universe destined to exist, we 
are in a position to find room for God's self-conmiunication to 
and participation in the world, and at the same time to define 
the idea of the world more exactly. 

4. The world-idea, conceived and willed by God, while on 
one hand the idea of a second to God, existing not through 
itself, but through God who alone has eternally independent 
existence {Aseitdt), on the other hand is the idea of a second, 
from which as a unity God withholds none of His communi- 
cable gifts. On the contrary, it is designed to be the object of 
His perfect, unreserving love, and by this means perfect, God*s 
likeness outside God. To describe the world in virtue of its 
divine idea as God's likeness, as a perfectly faithful mirror of 
Himself, even when its design is taken into account, may 
seem too high. To Christian faith it is not too high. Faith 
claims to possess in the Son of Man the complete conception 
of divine self-communication, and yet to reckon Him part of 
the world in the fullest sense and for ever, yea, to regard Him 
as the world's centre and withal its true reality which He 
represents before God.^ But with Christ God wills freely to 
give us all things.' Holy Scripture is not satisfied with saying 
merely, that God is willing to impart Himself to the world 
in a degree proportioned to its limited receptiveness for Him ; 

1 2 Cor. liL 18, It. 1-6. 

» EonL viii. 32 ; 1 Cor. uL 21-28 ; John ui. 16 ; Matt xxiv. 47. 
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for this might be said with respect to the least measure of 
receptiveness in the world for God. Bather, the kernel of 
the matter is, that God's wise love has so sketched the out- 
lines of the world-idea, that the world is susceptible of God's 
perfect communication of Himself.^ Beside His unfathomable 
love, desiring this, power stands ready to lend its aid. No 
doubt the objection is here raised : '' In the creature is no room 
for God's infinitude, finitum non capax injiniti" Nature, as 
such, must here be left out of sight, because it cannot be ^ 
destined in the moral sense to bear God's image. Conse- 
quently the share it has in life and power is but a limited 
one ; for it is in the moral world that the supreme seat of 
power, and supremacy over everything merely physical, lie. 
The objection would certainly retain its force, if God's self- 
communication extended to His absolute self-existence, which 
remains an eternal distinction between God and the creature, 
and a safeguard against the danger of confounding the two 
even by God's act of self-communication. So, again, the 
objection would have force if God were to be conceived as an 
infinitely extended being or Quantum. But God is rather to 
be conceived as intensive infinitude, which at its culminating 
point is love, and by reason of love omnipotence (§ 32, 19). 
But of the infinitely excellent and divine the creature is 
certainly receptive. It is not merely finite, but possesses as 
well receptiveness for the intensively infinite. Thus the 
finitude of the creature imposes no limit on divine lova As 
it is Gk)d's wiU to impart Himself in a peculiar sense to the 
world, in order that "His triune life may be imaged and 
bodied forth even in cosmical form, so it is His will that there 
should be a world belonging in a peculiar sense to Him, His 
living temple, in which He wills to live His triune life. The 
distinction between the triune Image of God — God the Son 
in the immanent divine Essence— and the cosmical image, is 
not that in the latter God cannot have His dwelling-place, — 
for Christ is part of the world's constitution in the proper and 
full sense, — but this, that the latter, which is without the 
divine power of self-existence, through a state destitute of the 
divine perfection, yea, through a state of non-existence, is to 
come into existence and to receive perpetually what divine love 

^ 1 Cot. ZY. 28 ; 1 John iii. 2 ; 2 Cor. t. 7 ; 1 Cor. ziii. 12. 
Dobneil^Chbist. Door. ii. B 
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will& Witihout losing Himself in the act of self-commnmca- 
tion^ Grod wills to have cosmical existence as well as existence 
in Himself This twofold state of the transcendent and 
immanent is no contradiction, but, as we have seen, has its 
ground in God's ethical essence. It is therefore part of the 
piimaiy idea of the world that God exist in it, really know 
and will Himself in it, and that the world Hve, move, and 
have its being in Him. 

Observation, — One thing, therefore, God cannot communi- 
cate, absolute self-existence or self-origination. The world 
remains eternally distinct from God,— even in Christ the 
human side remains distinct from the divine, — the ground of 
its existence being outside itself in God. It cannot be denied 
that even the world in a derivative sense has self-existence 
reflective of God's. It possesses a power of self-conservation 
and self-culture in a physical, spiritual, and moral respect, and 
thus participates in its own production, in shaping its own 
character. But its existence is every moment through God, 
and we are unable, with Eothe, after the creation to believe 
only in such a government, of the world as excludes the idea 
of conservation, or to regard spirits in their perfection as 
living an absolutely self-dependent life. Self-existence in 
the proper sense God alone possesses and retains, and this 
secures the distinction between God and the world, whereas 
the continuance of the second existence alongside God is 
secured by the volition of divine love, which proposes this 
as its end. 

5. Comprehensive as is the purpose of God's communication 
of Himself to the world, designing it for complete participa- 
tion in His Life and Spirit^ still the s^arateness of the world, 
its actual existence prccter Deum, is not thereby imperiUecL It 
might seem, indeed, as if by the perfect self-communication 
of God, creation, by reason of its very perfection, were again 
withdrawn.^ But what divine love desires is a really separate 
object, not as if this second object as such had value for God's 
love, whatever its character, but as designed for goodness, 
with which of course happiness is bound up (§ 32). The 
design of God's love in regard to the rational creature, in 

^ So Marcelliis oT Ancyra seems to liave wrongly understood tlie passage 
1 Got. XV. 28, wMcli yet in the U irSn presupposes the continnaiice Of the 
world, in which Qod will be aU. 
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conformity 'with its own pnre goodness, must be to bestow on 
the creatnre itself, and call fortli in it, the sentiment of love. 
It is not therefore an object of love to God*8 self-communica- 
tion, save in so far as He views it as destined to be a sulgect of 
love, and thus desiies it for its own sake. Thus, in the ethical 
character of the divine selF-communication the comparative 
independence of the creature is secured ; and the divine life 
remains withal distinct from the creature. New homes of 
love are really gained in the world for God's life of love in it. 
Further, the ethical life of God's love, including in itseK 
righteousness, desires freedom as the form in which God's 
moral communication is to be appropriated. Consequently 
the other existence desired by God is one that is not simply 
irresistibly determined by the force of His love (so that, eg., 
creation might immediately coincide with the period of con- 
summation and absolute self-communication),^ but one capable 
of entering into a spojUaneous communion of love with Him, 
which is a fresh security for the abiding distinctiveness of 
the creature in relation to God's act of self-communication. 
Love cannot absorb the other existence for this reason, that it 
does not receive the other into itself, without at the same time 
making it objectively its end, for the accomplishment of which 
it even makes itself the means. The other existence, there- 
fore, to which the gaze of creative love is at first directed, 
and in which alone it finds fitting, independent objects of love, 
is the world of the free designed for communion of love with 
God, but which can only itself become capable of love through 
the primal love itself. For the sake of this free existence 
and its consummation, on which the gaze of divine love is 
fixed as its goal, is the world created. Everything else is 
willed as an organ, means, and theatre of the kingdom of love, 
being also included under this point of view in the world- 
idea. 

Observation 1. — Only by means of the free act of reception 
can the consummation of the world be brought about. Now 
both truths — first, the institution of freedom, which is not 
constrained to exercise love, and to which therefore the 
possibility of the opposite— of evil — ^must be left open ; and 
secondly, that the world of the free is the scene of God's 

1 On the contrary, 1 Cor. xv. 46 ff. 
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self-communication or of His life of love— coincide in the 
proposition, first, that true freedom is only realized when it 
yields to the emancipating Spirit of God who desires the 
free, but desires it as destined for the morally necessary; 
and secondly, that the divine self-communication, not desiring 
to impart mere passive, dead gifts, but to receive love in 
return, by this very means becomes the instrument of con- 
firming ike living, personal independence of the creature. 
The formula expressing the truth, that the world can only be 
what it is meant to be in the communion of the divine life, 
is, that the world is meant to be God's real image. The 
formula expressing the truth, that God desires to give a 
perfect communication of Himself to the world, while not 
suppressing, but perfecting the free personality by His 
cosmical form of being, is, that He desires the perfect, 
absolute revelation of His love in the form of free person- 
alities, or, that He desires likenesses of Himself. 

Observation 2. — The idea of the world, as retained in God, 
not yet realized, is certainly in a manner a part of Gk)d 
Himself. Its separateness is not yet real, but merely a 
determioation (BestimrrUheit) in God, in His wisdom and love. 
And herein lies the ultimate ground of its communion with 
Gk)d. But still the world-idea must not be identified with 
Gk)d, It is still conceived by God as other than Himself. 
Since it is the idea of the non-existent, and yet of the other 
than God destined to real existence, God already distinguishes 
Himself from the world-idea, which simply includes some- 
thing possible through God. And this self-distinction 
already from the world as possible becomes in the world the 
self-distinction of the world from God, precisely in so far as 
in its life and spirit it resembles Grod. 



THIBD DIVISION. 

THE DOCTEINE OF GOD'S RELATION TO 

THE WORLD. 

THIS COMPRISES THREE POINTS : CREATION, CONSERVATION, 

PROVIDENCE AND GOVERNMENT. 

FIRST POINT : CREATION. 

§34. 

God's etemal love creates a free world, distinct from God, 
and distinguishing itself from God, in order to com- 
mnnion of love with it. In its character as an organism, 
which it is by the fact of its being destined to reflect 
God's triune life, the world needs two things, the 
requisite multiplicity or manifold diversity, and unity. 
Accordingly, we must come to a dedsion upon the 
questions as to the e ternity of creation, th e applicability 
to creative agency of the antithesis of rest and action, 
matter and form, with which the question as to creation 
out of nothing is related.^ 

1. Biblical and Ecclesiastical Doctrine.— The doctrine 
of the origination of the world through God's creative action 
by no means involves a mere question of religious curiosity. 
All more cultured religious systems have their cosmogonies. 
But this doctrine has special fundamental importance for a 

^ Rothe, Mhik, 2d ed. 67, 1 Bd. § 40 ff.; P&ff; Schifpjiingsgeachkhie, 1855 ; 
Sdinltz^ Die SchOjifungageschichte nach NfUurgewiueMcha/t «. Bibd^ 1865 ; 
Remkens, Die Sch&pfung der Welly 1859 ; Eeerl, Der Merueh, daa Ebenbild 
OoUee^ Sem VerhOUniea m Cfhristo u. zur Wdt, Mn urge9chichtUeher Versuch, 
Bd. 1 ; ZQckler. Theologie u. Naturffewisaenschqfl, 1877, 1879. 

SI 
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religion which lays down a formal doctrine of creation on its 
first paga By this doctrine, and the clear way in which it 
distinguishes God from the world, while avoiding deistic 
separation from it, the basis is gained for the Hebrew religion, 
and the possibility of secure progress in mutual intercourse 
between (xod and the creature. Where creation is ignored or 
wrongly defined, religion is most profoundly modified. Ee- 
Ugious consciousness can only arise tlirough the medium of 
consciousness of the world. When, therefore, the fundamental 
relation between God and the world, which is to be raised 
into the light of consciousness and inspired with life through 
religion, is wrongly defined, supposing a development of reli- 
gion to survive, it can only be an abnormal one. There are 
numerous theories respecting the world's origin (§ 33), which 
prevent world-consciousness being elevated into God-con- 
sciousness, and obscure the latter. Now, while the Mosaic 
cosmogony is not indeed ratified in the N". T. as a whole, it is 
accepted in its essential elements.^ It guards for us the 
right religious apprehension of the world against errors 
tending to confound and separate the two factors. Confusion 
is precluded, because the world as progressive issues from 
God's absolute, self-conscious volition; separation, because 
the world received life only through Grod's Spirit brooding 
over the original matter, and because in man — its goal — 
it is endowed by Grod with His own image.^ Moreover, 
God looks on the world He has made with approval^ 
Nor does the N. T. contain the doctrine of an eternal 
vXij ajMop^o^ simply moulded by God.* The N. T. rather 
coincides with the doctrine of this having been made from 
the non-existent,^ provided only that Nothing is not regarded 
as matter. More important for us is what the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says:* The world was not made of what 
appears or is visible (jiff i/c (patvofiivoov). The antithesis 
perhaps is: Eather was it made from the prjfia, the omni- 
potent Word unapparent to sense, which converted into reality 

» Acta xiv. 15, xvii. 24-28 ; Rom. i. 19, 20, xL 83 ; Eph. iii 15 ; Heb. il 
10, zi. 2 ; a« also Heb. L 1-3 ; John i. 1-4 ; CoL i. 13 i£ ; wbeie, howeveiv tbe 
cosmogony is placed in connection with Ghristology. 

»Gen. i 26 ; cf. iL 7. ' Gen. L 8L 

* Wiad. xi. 17 certainly seems to imply this. 

» 2 Mace. vii. 28 : i£ oim. -V-t . • xi. 8. 



the iraddridea likewise invisilila With this leptesentetion 
Geneais aho essentially agrees^ not laying down the doctrine 
ol an eternal matter before creation.^ Altiiongh it says 
nothing expressly respecting the or^n of matter, still the act 
of creation, according to ver. 1, embraces heaTsn and earth. 
The or^in of matter from God is not meant to be excluded.' 
An eternal matter alongside God is not in the anthor^s 
thoughts. Else a simpler b^msing woold harve bees : ^ In 
the begixming was Thohu and Bohu/' in the style of Heaiod. 
Lutead of tins, the mention of the divine act of creation comes 
first, which, if it were meant to denote a mere monldii^ ex- 
pressly and exclnsively, wonid necessarily presuppose matter, 
which yet is first spoken of in ver. 2. At all events the 
idea of the 0. T. in general is, that God by His creative 
act constituted not only form, but matter with absolute 
freedom. Whether matter is derived from nothing or from 
God's invisible Essence itself, on this point no positive de- 
dsion is given in the 0. T.' Thohu, G«n. i. 2, signifies no 
doubt elementary existence, which, although not absolutely 
shapeless, is still without settled form. Whether creation, as 



' Although ^^ may be used, where matter is already giren, and where, con- 

seqnently, only a Bemiorgic foshioniog is in question, still in the 0. T. God is 
not contemplated merely as a Demiurge along with a like eternal power, 
Matter, Isa. zly. IS ; ?s. cxlyiiL 5, cxxxr. 6, cxzi. 1, 2. In Gen. i. 1, matter 
is not conceived either as offering resistance to, or a limitation of, God's power, 
Kin in the Kal (in distinction from the Piel) denotuqg free, easy produetion 

TT 

(Dillmann, Qene^s, p. 18). In Hebrew usage the word does not of itself take 
the accusative of the material, from which, indeed, "it does not follow that the 
word of itself exclndes the use of material and instmrnents, but that, where 
(03 is applied to God, means and material are not thought of, but tiie absohite 

freedom of diyina produetmi is kept in xiow." Bespeeting tbe origin of Hie 
unformed matter in ver. 2, the passage aays nothing expressly. Bat "we may 
concede without hesitation, that if the author had taken into consideration the 
question as to the origin of matter, he must have come to the deci^on, on the basis 
of his conceptioa of God, that even as to its matter the world has its ground of 
possiUUty and existence in tbe divine wilL God apeaks^ and it is done^ P&. 
•gTTiii. 9 " {DUlmanxi, p. 21). In any case the later representations of creatica 
in the 0. T. go back, beyond the formless condition of the earth in the beginning, 
to God's omnipotent word stmoKmitig forth matter aad fbrm. C£ Oehler, TkeoL 
O. T. L 177, Sag. Tr. L 169 (Clazk), who sees in vec 1 the oreation of the 
materia prima, which, however, in this case would be identical with Thohu. 

' That the word " earth " in ver. 1 cannot denote the form, shape of the earthy 
ver. 2ahowa> 

* Ot i^ zzaii 9» eodviii. 5, with xfli 2, ii^Mie crealaon is edled a birth. 
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concerns time, is to be regarded as eternal, cannot be gathered 
from Gren. i "In the beginning" signifies : " Before a world- 
structure existed, God the Creator was." The record professes 
to treat chiefly of the creation of the earth and our solar 
system, though ver. 1 puts the heaven before the earth. 
Bespecting the period of creation, we might expect some in- 
formation to be given in Gen. L But in this case it must 
have been clear what the six days denote, whether earthly 
days or spaces of time, a question which does not seem 
to have occurred to the author at alL In the K T. the 
passages respecting Christ's glory with the Father and the 
election of believers before the foundation of the world are 
not meant to give any information respecting the age of the 
world (which is not a religious question), or respecting an 
initial non-creation on the part of God, but merely imply that 
the eternal God and His world-idea are the logical pritts of 
the world. 

The Ecclesiastical Doctrine is contained in the Apostolic 
and Nicene Creeds. The ancient Church early guarded itself 
against Gnosticism, Manichseism, and vulgar Emanationism. 
The Eeformation accepted this, as also the position that the 
world was created through the Son (Nicene), without excluding 
Father and Spirit (Schmalkaldian Art). Concerning the 
matter, time, and design of the world, the Creeds contain no 
further detailed exposition. 

2. That the world is to be derived from God's self-conscious, 
wise love (§ 33), is no assumption or makeshift, no pushing of 
the matter into the hypothetical; but while every other mode of 
derivation fails to afford light, this is not merely satisfactory, 
but is just as little mere hypothesis as the divine love itself. 
Absolutely nothing outside God determines God to the work of 
creation ; He determines Himself purely and solely. Not His 
plenitude of life or Nature, not His omnipotence, but His love, 
which is the power above His omnipotence, determines Him. 
He is therefore absolutely free in creation. His spontaneous 
love, in union with absolute intelligence, derives from itself 
the idea of the world, and determines itself to creative activity. 
The Nature of God as such could not create. The power of 
God as such would effect no relative self-dependence of the 
world, nay, as such, would not include the possibility of 
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another object than God, which, when really cut ofiF from 
Gkxl's existence, would continue as an independent causality. 
Intelligence as such would merely give us a form, a plan, no 
actuality, and apart from love a mere limited teleology, and 
therefore no motive for setting omnipotence to work in order to 
the actual existence of another than God. Love, on the other 
hand, immanent in the divine intelligence and power, carries 
within itself its own absolute logic or rationality. It is the 
causal principle of a real existence other than God, and, 
indeed, of a multitude of such existences, desiring as it does a 
multiplication of the life of love, while including, on the other 
hand, the principle of union. It secures distinction by making 
the world an end, and yet establishes no dualism either in the 
world itself, or between the world and God. The end in view 
is a rich life of love, and this constitutes the motive for 
creation. Grant to love the position due to it in respect to 
creation, and the dispute vanishes between those who say, 
" God created the world for Himself, for His own glory, that 
He might be confessed and glorified by rational spirits," and 
those who regard the glorification or happiness of the creature 
as its end. In love both are blended together. God makes 
Himself a means in order to the world's good. He desires 
it for its own sake, as a kingdom and theatre of love; 
but what owes its being and happiness to love is made in 
order to love, because only by exercising love can it be perfect. 
The world, therefore, beloved of God, by necessity of love 
makes itself in turn a means and sacrifice for another, and 
responds to the love wherewith it is loved. In this way a 
blessed cycle of the life of love ensues. To the divine love 
belongs the bliss of possessing all things. In its imenvying 
charity it stoops to the humble, especially to everything 
destined for love, capable therefore of being sought for its own 
sake, and bound because of the love it receives to become 
itself a subject of love. But, again, to man's likeness to God 
belongs the power of reciprocal love. Love in its ascending 
order is thus foreshadowed, and the cycle of love is made 
complete. Through being an object of love, Le. through 
self-communication of and participation in God, the world 
comes to be a subject of love, to the end that in God and 
the world one and the same Love may exist 
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3. In this way we already obtain a glimpse into the 
rdation of multiplicity to uwUy in the idea of the world. 

An antinomy here meets ns. If multiplication of the life of 
love in the universe is a good thing, nay, the final cause of a 
world outside Gk)d, then an absolutely unUmited number of 
living beings seems requisite^ a consequence of which would 
be an infinite host of worlds, successive or simultaneous. 
But, on the other hand, the interests of reason require a unity 
of the many, and it is part of the world's excellence for its 
various members through mutual want and supply to form a 
perfect organism, so that the notion is inadmissible of the 
world consisting of many totalities absolutely out of relation 
to each other. The solution of the antinomy is as follows. An 
absolutely unlimited number of personalities, destined for the 
true spirit-life, is unthinkable ; for then must even the same 
individuals have had power to repeat themselves, in order 
that the very number might be infinitely great. But this 
would be no infinite enrichment of the life of love, but 
without use and aim. The number, therefore, is not to be 
considered absolutely unlimited ; it is limited by the end in 
view. Only such spiritual personalities are created as are 
able by reciprocity of giving and receiving to subserve the 
life of love, every one having something distinctive. Thus 
the end of God's creative love and wisdom cannot be a poor 
infinity of countless individuals, but only that the eomplemmt 
of possible individualities considered as capable of special 
excellence may be filled up. But while multiplicity is thus 
obtained in the world, i.e. a limited one, unity amid this 
multiplicity, despite its power of growth, is secured. As 
certainly as the end is a definite one, does it require a definite 
complement. A perfect organism must neither be burdened 
by a too-much nor suffer from a too-Httle, but is an unbroken 
although progressive cycle, in which everything has its place» 
and each exists for each. To the universe as the subject of 
love it pertains that its members are all destined for each 
other, love being only able to manifest itseK in this way. 
Consequently love, as it is the causal principle of the origin 
of the world, so is it by essential nature the bond of unity in 
the living world. The particular members, which are them- 
selves in turn relative totalities, can of course only be different 
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by one hayii:^ somethifig ^hich the other lacks. But wherein 
one has no produ^veness, it may still have receptireness in 
lespect to othei& Thus these defects are no hindrance to tlie 
unity of the si»rit of loye, which may govern in every member, 
^^7» l>y mutual intercourse oonvert even defects into an instru- 
ment of living, reciprocal communiitti, in which each member 
may regard aU as its own.^ Thus, through the idea of the 
organism — despite its progressive nature — whose soul is love, 
and which the world is meant to exhibit, it comes to pass that 
the world is a limited, not excessive multiplicity, and at the 
same time a unity. But that the world may be an ethical 
organism, God destines it to be an image of Himself, as well 
of His perfections as of His triune character, and this in such 
a manner that, through His existence in it, through His self- 
communication, it may be a perfect image of Him, a likeness of 
God realized in cosmical form.* K the world-idea has a share 
in representing the Trinity, as the above-quoted numerous 
analogies (§ 30, 3) may indicate^ stiU more is this capable of 
proof with respect to self-conscious spiritual and ethical beings. 
And in this is implied withal a participation of the world in 
all perfections, physical, spiritual, and ethical But tl^ese 
various endowments can by no means be implanted in the 
world forthwith in perfectly realized unity in the way in which 
they are imited in Grod. The world's perfection and unity 
will exist at first as a rudiment, that by means of freedom it 
may grow to that ethical organism which, while different from 
God, is also united with Him. These rudiments will differ in 
different members, accordingly as oue or the other divine 
perfection forms for the individual as such the dominant or 
representative one. But still all in a certain sense are 
accessible to all.' Further, these various endowments will, in 

1 1 Cor. ii. 28. > Gen. i. 26. 

' Origen derires dirersity from freedom, from differences of moral conduct. 
But thia would involve the possibility of one and the same tiling repeating itself 
an infinite number of times. He then tries to check unlimited diversity by 
limiting the divine knowledge ; but, on the other hand, according to the Leib- 
nitzian prtMcipitim indiacemibUitmi, whftt is not different in itself must be taken 
as identical. Thomas v. Aq. says better : SapietUia Dei is causa dutineiioms 
rerum propUr per/ECtionim univerti, ita ei incequa l Ua iu , Only he takes these 
differences not in a qualitative, but merely in a quantitathre sense, the lower 
stages as d^edus in Beings which is for him synonymous with eviL God 
is for him absohita Being. Her^ tlk«refore» is an unsuppreased strain of 
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the first instance, be external to each other^ but so constituted 
that^ by virtue of the idea of organism pervading them all, 
they form relative worlds, tjg. the world of nature, of art, of 
philosophy, of morality, which again are connected by secret 
inner bonds, nay, together form one system, the organism of 
the entire progressive world, which, like a reflected orb of 
splendour, is the living mirror of the one diviue Sun. 

Observation 1. — Is it consonant with the idea of love for 
the imperfect, which the world still is in comparison with 
God, to spring from the perfect ? As the world can only be 
comprehended from the standpoint of the perfect, and the 
existence of more than one absolute is inconceivable, either 
there can be no world at all or only one not absolute, i,e. one 
destitute of self -existence (AseitcU), But such a world may 
still be receptive of all other divine perfections, nay, on the 
ground of God's self-existence represent self -existence (§ 33); 
and if at first it is necessarily imperfect, in order that scope 
may be left for the free play of self-determination, even this, 
again, is neither evil nor a contradiction, but part of the 
world's excellence. 

Observation 2, — ^What has been said suggests the thought 
of God not having created the world at once uno actu. Nay, 
the rise of relative worlds may still be going on, at least as 
inspects the shaping of new world-orbs. 

4. The question respecting the eternity or temporal character 
of creation and the age of the world is not dealt with in Holy 
Writ Just as little has it been expressly formulated in the 
doctrine of the Church. It is therefore to be investigated on 
purely dogmatic lines. The supposition of an eternal creation 
a parte ante, or the non-commencement of the world, has 
usually been disclaimed in the Church. In the early Church, 
Origen and some of his disciples are almost the only excep- 
tions. Yet even Thomas v. Aq. says that God is an eternally 
suffideTis causa mundi ; and the suffidens catisa must apparently 
have always cwried with it its effectvs, provided as here 
nothing external hinders.^ Quenstedt says emphatically, that 

Pantheism or Emanationism, the basis of which is the conception of Grod in His 
essence as bare existence, not as primarily moral. Cf. Landerer, Thomas y. Aq. 
in Herzog's Encycl, : ** God's will in his view is nothing bat self-actiye inieUeetus, 
which, again, is itself existence." 

1 Smnma I. 9, 46, Art 2. Hence in condnsion he merely reckons it 
credibile, not scibile or deTnonstrahUe, that the world had a beginning. 
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in the supposition of God having created eternally no wrong 
idea of God is implied. God was always able to create if He 
willed, but He did not always will.^ On the other hand, the 
non-commencement of the world has been maintained in 
various forms in modern theology.* The eternity of the 
world is usually rejected on the ground that it endangers the 
dependence of the world on God, and that the world is thus 
brought too near God. And as matter of fact, eveiy one must 
allow that if the world is eternal like God, this leads to 
dualism, or a confounding of God and the world. But, on the 
other hand, it is to be remembered that the dependence of 
the world on God is not bound up with its longer or shorter 
duration, but with the fact of its determination by God. An 
unlimited duration of the world is accepted at once by every 
one with reference to the future, nay, this is even called the 
eternity of the world ; but its absolute dependence on God is 
not thereby called in question. It is unpractised reasoning 
which, for the purpose of keeping God and the world apart, 
and the latter in absolute dependence on God, seeks a point 
of support in the notion of time lying midway between God's 
existence and that of the world. But this point of support 
we must be able to dispense with, because we are imable to 
posit time he/ore the world. There is no time without some- 
thing contained in it If, therefore, time existed apart from 
the world, God must exist in time. Nor does the causal 
relation reqxure a temporal, but merely a logical pre-existence 
of the cause to the effect Time, indeed, is no mere subjective 
notion. It is the standard for measuring the succession of 
the individual in its reciprocal relations. This standard is 
borrowed, at least now, from the relation of the central body 
of our solar system to our planet But what is to be the 
standard for the world as a unity ? There was no time apart 
from the world. We may say with Augustine: Mundus 
non in tempore sed cum tempore factus est Were we to 
say that God created in time, in a definite moment of time, 
this would be equivalent to supposing an eternal, independent 

' Qaenstedt, L.C. p. 420, OhBOV. 2. 

' So Schleiermacher, HartenBen, and others. Bothe supposes at least a non- 
commencement of the matter disposed by God, from which again in further 
course the world issued. 
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time side by side with God or before God^ so that by such 
creation in time, time itself would be directly excepted from 
dependence on God, since God would be eternally encom- 
passed by it, nay, dependent on it^ Accordingly, we are 
bound to maintain that no actual time can be posited before 
the wodd, and that, therefore, it cannot be said that there 
was a time when the world was not, — a proposition, of course, 
not to be interpreted as if it meant that the world is eternal 
in the same sense as God. On the contrary, little as our time 
existed before the world, and certainly as God is to be con- 
ceived primarily in His pure eternity in the simultaneity of all 
the moments of His absolute life, not in their succession, and 
certainly further, as there is in Him no temporal, but absolutely 
existent life, so certainly His eternal world-idea includes the 
necessity of gradual progress, succession, and therefore possible 
time, and along with the idea of the creaturely also the idea 
of time as the standard for measuring the successive move- 
ments of the creaturely. When, therefore, the world comes 
into actual existence, actual time comes into existence. The 
actual world is preceded by merely possible time ; of course 
not in a temporal sense, else must time have existed before 
time, but in a logical sense. Prom the point of view of actual 
time, merely possible time can only be mentally represented 
under the image of the past, and the same is true of the 
eternal world-idea and God's eternity in relation to the world's 
actual existence. But the truth embodied in this image, to be 
mentally conceived, is the logical relation which keeps God and 
the world apart in the most positive manner — namely, that 
midway between God's beiag and that of the world lies in a 
logical respect the merely possible world and time, i.e, the 
world and time conceived as non-existent, or that the world 

^ As Bohmer conceives time and space in the light of eternal primal powers 
encompassing God. Quite different, nayj the opposite of this, is the view of 
WeiBse (Phihs. Dogmatik, § 493-498), who posits time etenially in God, and 
supposes that infinite time, like infinite space, is a power of the divine life. 
They do not form a power above God, but are eternally vanquished by his 
cBvUemUas and perfection, so that, as they exist in God, tiiey have nothing in 
common with our time and space (see § 19, 8). This is an hypothesis, applicable 
in reference to modem Christological Kenotism, not to be fejeeted in the 
abstract, provided only it holds by the view that in the divine Essence every- 
thing is simultaneous, although internally to be so distingiiished that it may be 
revealed in temporal association. 
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by its very idea only comes to exist through a state of non- 
existence^ and the conca^ete world-idea only through the con- 
ception of its non-existence as a second to God (§ 33, 3). 

Nevertheless it must not be overlooked that so far the 
bearing of the controversy has only been investigated under 
one aspect. For although the world is not eternal like Gk)d, 
God alone possessing self-existence, still a question may be 
raised as to its duration, its age, a parte ante, and here again 
an antinomy presents itself. 

No one denies that the world-idea in God is eternal, not 
first projected in time. Ought not, then, this idea, which is 
no mere idle play of the divine fancy, but destined to real 
existence, to have begun to be realized forthwith? The 
reason of any delay coidd only lie either in an act of arbitraiy 
caprice unworthy of God, nay, impossible, the world being 
a good thing and the desire for it an exercise of eternal love, 
or in a restriction which must have lain in God, there being 
nothing external to Him. Accordingly, the idea of God 
naturally suggests that no postponement, no inaction of 
creative love, can be presupposed to the commencement of its 
operation. Nor can it be requisite for the keenest dis- 
crimination between God and the world, that the world-idea 
conceived by God should not proceed forthwith to the 
realization which it craves, but only that God's eternal self- 
consciousness be clearly discriminated from the decree to 
create the world, or from the idea of the world as one destined 
to realization through the operation of His love (§ 33, 5). 

But while from the standpoint of the idea of God in the 
abstract an endless duration of the world a parte arite com- 
mends itself to us, of course on the understanding that it 
always has its metaphysical beginning in God, a difficulty 
again presents itself on the teleological side. The absolutely 
limitless is the imperfect. Excessive or diffusive infinity is 
incompatible with a teleological conception, which requires a 
roimded completeness and permits no progressus in infinitum 
forwards or backwards, nor an infinite multitude of time- 
divisions. Or, more concretely : If the temporal world has 
existed for endless ages, then, since the world is still one and 
exists for a single end, we must suppose its parts and the 
stages of its growth to be infinite in number in order to fill 
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up this time both forwards and backwards. Keeping here 
only to the latter part of the proposition, we should arrive at 
an endless series of media, or germs of no viedia at all. But 
this would do away with a teleological disposition and limita- 
tion almost as effectually as we saw above would be done by 
an excessive multiplicity (par. 3). We must therefore un- 
doubtedly hold of this temporal visible disposition of things 
known to us and usually called the world, that its age is not 
unlimited, but limited, measured in extent. But this can 
only be made to agree with the former view, not indeed by 
assuming ^ an endless series of worlds like the one we know, 
coming into existence and again vanishing away ; but, the 
unity of the world remaining intact, by supposing a multi- 
plicity of creative cycles, relatively world -ages, which, as 
concerns time and temporal relations, need by no means be 
all constituted alike, and therefore, as concerns their relation 
to becoming and passing away, need not be homogeneous with 
our world. The world known to us is subject to temporal 
relations through the succession of its moments, whereby some 
belong to the past, while others, which is necessary to the 
existence of this temporal world, are still future. In our 
world teleology appears in the form of temporal succession, of 
the separate existence of means and ends. But this cannot 
be essential and necessary for the world in the abstract. On 
the contrary, only when perfection is arrived at does true life 
begin in the simultaneous presence of its elements, which, as 
they logically condition each other, exist perpetually in com- 
bination. Then will time no longer be distinguished by the 
separate existence of its parts, then will life flow direct from 
the depths and fulness of eternity. Then the world becomes 
an organism of love, in which the end and its means of 
accomplishment are realized not in succession, but simultan- 
eously. Time will merge in eternity, in the celestial life, as 
even already it is permitted to speculative anticipation to 
begin to contemplate things svi specie cetemitatis^ and to 
faith to take its stand above time in the consciousness of 
eternity, in ^a>^ al<evu)<:, and to participate internally in God's 

^ As Buddhism does to tlie destruction of all teleology ; but even Origen 
attempts the same in his own way. 
. ' Eccles. iiL 11. 
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freedom from temporal existence. Just^ therefore, as we have 
no right to say that this law of succession and this progress 
from imperfect to perfect must continue for ever, because on 
the contrary a state is conceivable, nay, is the object of 
Christian hope, where time in the old sense will exist no 
longer/ and because the spirit craves to drink the water of 
eternal life, so have we also no right to say that this world, 
tangible to sense and subject to temporality, cannot have been 
preceded by a world standing in the light of eternity, a world 
of pure spirits (although spirits not yet subject to laws of 
historical progress) which are withdrawn in the first instance 
from all relation of succession, and exist in the simultaneity 
of all their constituent elements, and in this character 
surround the throne of God, a kingdom of which it cannot 
be said that a time was when it was not, not merely because 
no time was ere it was, but also because for it there was no 
time, no succession or becoming. This world can only be 
brought under the standpoint of time by reference to the 
succeeding world. From this point of view it appears a 
preceding one, abeady belonging to the past Thus, midway 
between the eternal world of the end, in which temporal 
existence merges, and the world of the beginning standing in 
the light of eternity, may lie, like an island in a broad ocean, 
the present world bound to temporal existence. Several 
Scripture passages seem to allude to such a celestial world 
pertaining to God's throne. Here come in the ^okt (living 
beings) around God's throne in Ezekiel and Sevelation, the 
representatives of creaturely life,^ the seven spirits of God, 
the Cherubim and Seraphim. This celestial world seems to 
be contemplated in Scripture as a kingdom of beings serving 
God in perfect unselfishness, absolutely devoted to His will, 
in whom God's glory is mirrored and revealed. Certainly 
this eternal world, — ^prior to our historical period, — of which 
the world of succession and historical development is merely 
an appendage, when compared morally with the present one, 
is a lower stage of being, because the potentiality of freedom 
does not yet emerge independently in it But stiU in this 

* Rer. X. 6, zz. 11 : xf**'^ M»irt W«/, 

•Rev. iv. 6 ff., V. 8, xi. 14, vi. 1-7, vii. 11, xiv. 8, xv. 7, 19 flf. ; cf. 
£zek.L 

DoBNEB.— Cb&ist. Doct. il C 
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VKodd of celestial spirits, in virtae of sympathy for oar world, 
thtfe may be a reflection of historical development and 
SQCcesaiDn, . so that by means of succesaiva eieatums ft 
acquires a relation to time and historical deYdopmerA} 
Even a definitiye moral decision may arise for it throi^h 
its relation to the temporal world, which it sommona in 
torn to co-operation and decision in behoof of Gkid's newly 
emerging purposes; and previously this world of radiant 
spirits may sustain such relations after the manner of a pure, 
lofty nature. Thera is just as little any religious interest 
involved . in supposing, on the one hand, 6od*s intell^nce, 
which conceives the world-idea to be eternally active, and 
the purpose of creation ever - existent, while His cieative 
volition is still idle, as on the other in representing His 
intelligence which conceives the world as first at rest and then 
active. On the contrary, in this way arbitrary caprice or 
mutation would be imported into God's inner Essence, or even 
an obstruction, hostile to God, assumed in God. On the 
other hand, the interest of religion requires the firm dis- 
crimination of God from His creation, of His eternity from 
theirs, the latter being derived, not original And this is 
secured by the dogmatic formula, perfectly in unison with 
church doctrine to the effect, that the world is that form of 
being which, although destined to wear Grod's likeness,, still 
only comes into actual existence, both as a whole and as 
regards its several cycles or parts, through the divine concep- 
tion of its non-existence, nay, through its non-existence. In 
this formula the truth, meant to be indicated in the theory of 
a creation in time, is preserved in adequate expression. Here- 
with is connected the antithesis of resi or non-ctcHvtiy arul 
activity. It is inapplicable to God, not merely because His 
love is to be conceived as eternally operative, but also 
because God does not pass, after creative action, into inactive 
repose. The Sabbath of God is not to be contemplated in the 
light of idle reposing, but of a desisting from work which is 
withal full of activity.* It might seem, indeed, that for con- 
servation, in distinction from creation, a less expenditure of 
energy may suffice, and therefore a comparative repose. But 

1 1 Pet. i. 12. 

' Gen. iL 1, cf. with John v. 17 ; see above, § 32, conclusion. 
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we shall sea pcesently why this cannot he heldf. Bat ceTtain 
as it is that Grod is eternally active, ens adtcaaissvmuT/i, we* 
still know that He need not en. this aeconnt be ever doin^ 
the same thing. Conuneneement of existence is only passible 
in the world throng the fact that what He willed eternftlty 
indeed ia His world-idea, but did not will as eternally in 
respect of real effect, He now wiUs in time. Above time in 
Himself, He places Himself, after the appearance of a temporal 
world, in a positive relation to it and to time. Just so, 
passing out of existence is only possible in the world throagh 
the &ct that God endowed the penshable with but a limttec! 
eusrgy of existence, or that what He willed to effect in the 
fulness of time He ceases to effect, so that no doubt a com- 
parative repose ensues. 

5. Creation out of Nothing, asd the Relation o? Form 
aim Matter in Creation. — The maxim. Out of nothing 
nothing ccones, is not in contradiction with the doctrine of 
creation out of no&ing. For the meaning of this doctrine is 
not that the world, whether regarded in relation to its matter 
or form, is without adequate originating cause, and that here 
the law of causality must be given up, but that in God alone 
is to be found the adequate, although miraculous and creative, 
cause of the world's existence, and that, therefore, the law 
of causality applies to. the world in the fullest degree. Our 
position is, that it belongs to God*s creative power, in har- 
mony with the absolute Fulness of His Essence, to create both 
form and substande. To His miraculous power alone ia the 
latter fanction reserved. It is the divine element in the 
strict sense in the work of creation; for the moulding of 
given substances, material and spiritual, lies within the power 
of the creature also. If we may not ascribe absoluteness to the 
world, thus identifying it with God, the origination even of 
matter must be acknowledged to take place by means of the 
divine causality; for a third existence, an eternal matter, 
whether apart from God or side by side with God, is out of 
the question. Bigid Materialism, denying spirit and God, 
must perforce regard the construction of the world as a purely 
mechanical process, but comes into collision, as regards matter, 
with the law of causality, by which still it must of necessity 
be absolutely governed in everj'thing, being compelled to 
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assume^ respectiiig matter, that it is without ground and 
cause. Bespecting God, we may and must assume, that 
even in Him the law of causality finds its application, 
seeing that He is to be contemplated as self -originating. 
Consequently, in Him the cause runs back into itself, this 
being the idea of absoluteness. But of matter it cannot be 
imagined that it originates itself, and the idea of absoluteness 
is utterly incompatible with the nature of matter, with its 
isolation, divisibility, mutability, passivity. And the same 
must hold good in case an eternal matter is assumed, moulded 
indeed by the conscious or unconscious Absolute, but not 
having therein its originating cause. We should then obtain 
two Absolutes, whereas it pertains to the nature of the Ab^ 
solute not to be a generic conception capable of existing iu 
plurality. A Dualism^ such as would follow from the notion 
of an eternal matter alongside God, is fatal to the unity of 
reason, whether matter be conceived as obdurate and unyield- 
ing, or plastic and of such a nature as to yield to the per- 
suasion of the world-forming God (Demiurge), and submit to 
be disposed in the form of a Koafio^, The idea of Absolute- 
ness is not purely apprehended, imless it include absolute 
self-origination,^ which can pertain to but one — God. Accord- 
ingly, we must abide by the position, that even matter is to 
be derived from God's Omnipotence, although we do not 
comprehend the How of its realization. 

And just as little as an eternal matter can be presupposed 
to God's creative activity, does the fomi of the world precede 
creation. That it is to be referred to God is conceded by all 
who acknowledge a rational plan, a teleology, in the world, 
even if it be the imaginary form of an eternal matter. But 
may we not suppose that the world-idea is the primary form 
of the world, preceding as it does the actual reality, and there- 
fore even matter ? But the idea, as of matter, so of form, is 
rather involved in the world-idea, and while we can conceive 

* Cf. §§ 20, 21. It is a mere aubterfnge and abdication of thought, when Ed. 
V. Hartmann all at once forbids inciuiiy into efficient and final causes on one 
point, and breaks out into rapturous praise of the "idealess bliss " of thinking 
no longer : ** The true test of metaphysical talent is the abiUty to stand dumb- 
founded before the problem of causeless existence as before a Medusa's head." 
A problem is for the thinking power to solve, not to stand dumbfounded 
before. 
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matter without a definite form, we cannot conceive it abso- 
lutely fonnless, as little as we can conceive an actual form 
e^art from matter. If, nevertheless, we choose to call the 
world-idea its primary form, this is no antithesis to matter, 
but to the actuality of the form and matter, which is merely 
postulated in the world-idea. Therefore the world-idea, or 
the ideal world in itself, is not a world in positive reality, 
although it is not Nothing. It lacks not merely matter, but 
the realization of the form outside God. Its only existence is 
as a world-picture in the divine Intelligence. We might then 
attempt to obtain a means of transition from the world-idea 
to the actuality of matter, on which, too, the realization of 
the form depends, by conceding indeed that matter like 
form is to be referred to God's creative causality, while sup- 
posing that the latter borrows the matter from the divine 
Essence, the divine Nature, as without doubt it borrows the 
form from the divine Intelligence. God may be supposed in 
His boimdless fulness to form divisions or manifold concen- 
trations of His essence, whether from a necessity of repro- 
ducing or reduplicating Himself, or that by His own volition 
He converts Himself into matter, which then becomes the 
object of His plastic activity. The first has been accepted in 
various forms by several theosophists, often in such adhesion 
to church formula that by the Nothing from which the world 
was made, they understood invisible, not yet actually separated 
potencies, the yet undivided, undetermined Essence of God.^ 
In favour of this view, appeal is made to the consideration 
that, by deriving the material of the world from God's Essence, 
we better avoid the semblance of making something come 
from nothing. Moreover, it is alleged that by this trans- 
formation of a portion of His Essence, the divine Personality 
may remain imtouched, supposing it to be the free power 
presiding over His Nature. This theory, of course, need 
not perforce have pantheistic consequences, and God's eternal 
Immutability need not be interfered with, provided the 
matter of creation was not part of Qod'a proper Essence. 
But then it would be requisite to assume so loose a relation 
of the divine Essence to the divine Nature as would be 
inconsistent with the divine Immutability. If we glance at 

> CC above, § 20, 1. 
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the matter surrounding us^ it is impossible to imagine that it 
ever existed in Grod in the form in which it now preBeots 
itself to ua On the contcary^ it most have undergone a 
transforming or depotaitiating process, whidi could not be 
without a disturbing effect upon the idea of God TTimaftlf^ 
unless we suppose that the " Kotture " of God had no connec- 
tion with His Essence, in which case we only exchange one 
difficulty for anothes; while importing a sort of dualism into 
God EUmselt For the purpose, therefore, of preserving God'a 
Immutability, it were better to have recourse to the idea of a 
self-reduplication of God, and say : God has a twofold mode 
of existence, at least, in relation to His Nature, one eternal 
and one mutable, the latter by His power of volition.^ But 
thereby nothing would be gained Such a real self-reduplica- 
tion would still be nothing but a production out of nothing; 
quite as marvellous as such production, while inferior to it in 
so far as this self-reduplication, if it is to explain the present 
constitution of matter, could not be a simple reduplication, but 
must necessarily be connected with a process of txansfonna- 
tion or depotentiation. Thus we must maintain our position, 
that in order to God's creative action in the first instance, 
all that is given is Nothing, which cann(^ even be called a 
potentiality of being, inasmuch as it does not originate (setzi) 
but is only negatived by origination (Seizung). But the unsuc- 
cessful attempts to derive matter from God's Nature, and the 
impossibility of maintaining the notion of an eternal matter 
outside God (which is a corUradictio in etdjecto, because with- 
out self-origination it is not eternal, and with self-origina- 
tion it would not be matter), can only confirm us in the belief 
that there is no escaping from the idea of creation out of 
nothing, imless we would deny the idea of creation altogether, 
and contradict the accepted idea of God But everything 
creative is big with mystery. Already in us dwells the 



^ Of this torn of thought we aie reminded bj Schelling^s cosmogooj in 
Philosophy of BeveiatioH, when above the potencies, out of which our world 
grows, he piotures God's mhsolute mighty personsHty etennHj ccmtroHng ite 
potendes. The dlnoLatioa of its unity, its subveisioB (tmmfomo), is far Mm the 
condition of a world external to God. But he leaves it uncertain whether the 
potencies are substantire realities or attributes. The latter may certainly exist 
in a twofeM, nay, manifold manner, but only in substances whose dxvmafy is 
not explained by self -reduplication. 
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wondrous faccdty of giving birth to ideal ctetttions of imagina- 
tian or tboi^ht, an image^ so to speak an echo, of creative 
power. But in God, inasmuch as He is the fount of all 
existence and life, dwells the farther power, in unison with 
His love wliich ever tends towards reality, to impart to His 
ideal creations suhstantive existence, and make them stand 
forth in independent beii^ This substantive, in distinction 
from merely ideal, existence, not identical with €rod, projected 
into existence outside Him, is Ihe essential element in the idea 
of what is created, whether it be substantive matter, with all 
the boundless vicissitude of forms and modes of existence to 
which it is subject, or whether the products of creative energy 
be spiritual creatures. For there are spiritual substances as 
well. As to matter, this Proteus still teems with mysteries 
for human science, and it is no business of theology to deter- 
mine whether materialistic or idealistic Atomists, whether 
the champions of a mechanical or dynamical world-theory 
are right, nor on its own account does it need a decision on 
the point, but confidently r^onits fuller investigation to the 
physical sciences, save that it recognises and marks as impos- 
sible certain derivsticms of its origin and certain definitions of 
the relations between matter and spirit, because in contra- 
diction with the essence of God and spirit 

Observation 1. — Less demtir has been made to the supposi- 
tion of man's spiritual essence springing out of God, than to 
the derivation of matter out of God's Essence. This view may 
be favoured by Gen. ii 7; Acts xvii 28: rtS yoi^ xaJ yiteg hfii*. 
Just so, for example, our own hymnology, not merely the 
mystic, is full of phrases tending in this direction. Nor, in 
fact, if we are right in speaking of divine self-communica- 
tion, can it be denied that divine powers, a divine spirit, is 
oommnnicated to the creature by God's love (2 Pet i. 4). 
Only in ojqpoeition to Emanatbrnsm, even of a more refined 
type, not merely instead of the involimtaiy issuing forth of 
the spiritual creature from God, must we maintain that this 
is not an action of God's natiire alone, but of His will, but 
also instead of a mere volition of God's self-communication, 
a new will must be posited which in turn forms centres of 
manifold individuality, to which the communication can be 
made. Then, in order to avoid the above-mentioned diffi- 
culties, opposing themselves to the derivation of our matter 
from God's Essence, it might suggest itself to interpolate the 
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created spirit-world, and the use or abuse of its freedom as the 
mediating cause of the origin of matter. But this would imply 
that matter in its essence is spirit/ and would thus corre* 
spond with the idealistic theory of matter, respecting which, 
as observed, theology refrains from expressing a judgment, 
with the reservation, that the specific distinction between 
matter and spirit, nature and spirit, remain intact, which e.g. 
even Leibnitz strives to maintain. Upon other difficulties 
of this theory, which is widely spread in certain theosophic 
circles, e.g, that the free spirit-world must thus have been a co- 
creator of nature, it is not necessary here to enter more fully.* 
Observation 2. — By the primary form of the world in God, 
not seldom has the Son been understood, and certainly even 
God Himself may be called the primary type or form of the 
world, especially in His inner self-objectivization, or as the 
Son ; for God creates the world through the Logos, as well as 
after His type or image (Col. i 13 ff. ; John L 3 fif.). But 
still God as Logos is more correctly spoken of as the primary 
form or archetype for the future real world, not the arche- 
typical world itself. Whereas God in Himself is not 
potentiality, but absolutely real, the world-idea is merely 
the conception of the world destined to be realized, which 
only becomes what it is to be in its realized state through 
the divine life, which fashions the comparatively formless 
matter, and breathes into it soul and spirit. 

6. Again, after a world and world-system are reached, we 
must still be careful to maintain the distinction of the idea of 
creation from that of conservation, and not allow the former to 
vanish in the latter. This proposition is important, when we 
have regard to the different stages of concrete beings. By 
universal admission, the human race has not existed always, 
even as its dwelling-place has not existed always. On the 
present earth the lower structures existed first, then the 
higher foUowed in systematic gradation, each higher one 
finding already in existence what it presupposes and needs, 
especially does man find Kature. If, therefore, with the first 
act, by which Nature arose, we let the idea of creation drop, 
retaining merely that of conservation, this would be the same 

^ Origen derives '4^»x'* f^™ ^^x*f' ^^® fallen spirits, he said, froze into 
souls. In a similar sense, to Napoleon's question to Groethe : What is matter ? 
Schelling wishes the answer given : It is egprit geU, 

' As to the above, compare the interesting, and in theological circles hitherto 
unnoticed, investigations respecting matter by Harms, AUg, Snq/cl, der 
Physik, Bd. J, £inleit. pp. 299-418. 
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as 8a3dng that man is a niere product of the Nature existing 
before him, is to be explained by the conservation of its pro- 
ductive energy, and is a mere product of brute beings, or still 
lower physical forms, — a frivolous materialistic theory. Bational 
beings are specifically distinct from Nature, which therefore is 
not a sufScient cause of spirit. The lower cannot be suffi- 
cient cause for the higher, but is the necessary medium for 
preserving the unity of the world, although the lower furnishes 
no means for explaining the higher. In order to explain the 
origin of man, a creative power must be supposed, not yet 
introduced into Nature, and not exhausted in it, but towering 
above it Proceeding even on empirical grounds, we must 
renounce the attempt to derive absolutely from one another 
all that follows one upon another, or is mediated one by 
another. To Nature, spirit is a miracle, a miracle being that 
which is inexplicable from the given world-system as such, 
although not on this account destitute of adequate cause. 
With this the unity of the world very well consists, unity not 
requiring uniformity of being throughout creation. In the 
unity of the world there is room not merely for Nature, but 
spirit. We have even a more immediate consciousness of the 
necessity of spirit than of Nature. In the next place, if we 
would comprise in one the two grand aspects of the world — 
nature and spirit — ^the second of which cannot be derived 
from the first by itself, we need to seek a higher whole, in 
which the later stages, without springing from the earlier, 
are seen to be something eternally involved in this whole as 
an essential element, nay, in which both are included in 
internal relationship to each other and for each other, but yet 
in fitting sequence. This whole is not the temporary world- 
system, but the divine idea of the world which, as perpetually 
active, becomes also, through God's creative will, the real 
world-cause. This eternal idea of the world, which is also 
the cause governing its emergence in actual reality, includes* 
in itself the intimate coherence of all the parts of the cosmos, 
so that in the formation of the lower stages, which already 
have a reference to the higher, of which they are the necessary 
instrumental means, the formation of the higher really begins ; 
for the accomplishment of the end begins with the formation 
of that which is destined to be its instrument and oi^gan. 
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Since, therefore, the eternal world-idea^ despite the plurality 
of creative acts, reioains perpetually the same, even the 
appearance in the giveaa world-system of a new creative mani- 
festation, is no reason at all for alleging a dislocation of the 
world-systesm, or a change in God and EBs world-idea. On 
the contrary, it woidd imply an inconceivahle change in the 
world -idea and in God, if the actual introduction of 1^ 
eod hy a new divine act were wanting, while the former 
stages were in existence as the actual instrumental means in 
preparatian for this end. How can Nature lay claim to foe 
the entire wodd, and to admit into itself nothing that is not 
formed by its productive power, by it as the sufficient cause ? 
This, in case the first existence beside God were matter, would 
mean that the world is nothing but matter. But so little is 
Nature the end of the world, that in the divine world-idea (as 
similady in God's inner essence itself) it is rather conceived 
as a medium and organ or basis, and not even in God Himself 
can Nature be concdred as its own end. 

Observation 1. — ^The importance for the idea of miracle of 
what has been established is obvious of itself. Creation, 
in so far as it is inexplicable from itself, from an already 
existing order of nature, is in reality a miracle, nay the 
primary miracU^ but a miracle comprehensible in the necessity 
of the " that," though not self-evident in its ** how," and spring* 
ing from the rational laws of divine love, — Whence a miracle 
only apprehended by a mind not dominated by the finite, i.e, 
only apprehended by faith, which may and ought to grow 
into knowledge of God, 

ObferwUym 2. — In the interest of the eternal immutability 
of the divine action, and with a view to the ostensible exalta- 
tion of divine omnipotence, Augustine supposes that God 
does not carry out His creative work in s^Mirate acts, but in 
one only, in which everything is implicitly established (cf. 
Aug. Domer, Augustinus, a. theoL System^ p. 35 ft, 71 ff.). 
But a successive creation would only be inconsistent with 
I omnipotence, in case succession were imposed on €rod by 
eomething external to Him, not in case His volition itself 
wills it Just as little is the true notion of God's unchange- 
ableness infringed by the supposition of a succession in 
His causal action. God accompanies time, as with His know- 
ledge (5 27), so with His action, He need not, to maintain 
His unchangeableness, produce eternally the same effect, 
%adi does not, unless we suppose that there is no hisftorical 
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progress in the world. Here also in Augustine the influence 
of Neo-Platoniffln upon his idea of God makes itself felt^- 
Qnite recently, chiefly in eonsequenoe of the new movesnent 
in natural science dii£ to Darwin, opposition lias arisen 
against the supposition of a plurality of creative aeta on the 
part of God, in the interest of the world's unity/ the notion 
being, that this requires everything occurring in the world, 
since its beginning, to be referred to its own forces as its 
sufficient cause. " The germs or causes of everything to come 
are already implanted and present in the universe from the 
begioning, although at first in a laJbent iotm, and cmly passing 
into reality after perhaps a long prooeaa. Thus, e.^., man is 
already potentially created in i^ature." If the meaning be, 
that Nature as STature is already potential man, and the 
animal world a sufficient reason to explain the ongiJi of man, 
then man is rated as a mere animal being, and the specific 
distinction between Nature and spirit, between physical and 
moral, is denied (see infra). But if the meaning be, that in 
Nature animal potentialities ai'e indeed created and present in 
a latent form, but at the same time, and in distinction from 
them, the germs of future spirits, perhaps in this case the 
maintenance of the specific distinction between Nature and 
spirit may be possible. But, to say nothing of the fact that 
we should thus enter upon the unknown land of latent, 
slumbering forces or gualUatea oocuitce, the chief question 
remains. How is the emergence of the spiritual potentialities 
into reality to be brought about ? Were it saiid : " Nature, 
which existed before man, brings spirit, which was only 
latent in it, forth into reality, apart from any action of God,* 
we should again arrive at Naturalism, and that in a deistical 
form ; and the result would be the same, if after the creation 
of the first man all creative activity of God, every new int^- 
vention of God, were excluded. In this case all would be 
seminally created in Adam. All would be absolutely the 
product of the human nature created in Adam, or of humanity 
left to itself. Hence even Schmid, in his excellent work, has 
here left scope for new acts of God occurring in time. He 
supposes that the germs of everything brought forth in the 
world's lustoiy, existii^ from the beginning, and coeval with 
the world's creation, are present in the first instance, merely in 
a latent, imprisoned form, and in due time are liberated or 
"set free." But still every time a divine act is required, sum- 
moning the potentialities into actual existence, and thereby 
first l^iding the creative will to its destined goal; and in this 
what we desise is acknowledged, namely, the resolutioiL of 

^ K. Schmid, Dk DanoifMchen Themim, 1876. 
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creative action into a series of acts, only that on the first 
theory a superfluous pre-existence of the higher in the lower 
woTild be postulated {e.g. of Christ in Adam), which only in 
appearance contributes more to the unity of the world than 
the view advocated above, according to which the real connec- 
tion of specifically distinct orders lies in the receptiveness of 
the lower for the higher. For the specific distinction of the 
physical and spiritual remaining, this distinction must have 
asserted itself, even in relation to the germs of the spiritual 
alongside and in the physical, and the commencement of the 
real union of the two will still be dependent on the existence 
of living receptiveness in the lower for the higher. So that 
even thus the real but still sufficient safeguard for the unity 
of the world lies in the last resort only in the divine world- 
idea, which stands security for the union of the physical 
and spiritual 



SECOND POINT : CONSERVATION AND CONCURSUS. 

§ 35. Transition. 

Conservation with Co-operation and Providence, as well as 
Government of world, is to be distinguished from Creation. 

Co-operation, Providence, and Government are teleological 
in character, and have regard to final. Creation and Conserva- 
tion primarily to efficient, causes. The divine co-operation 
(Concursus) is the intermediate idea common to the two groups, 
although belonging primarily to the first. Creation itself pre- 
supposes nothing but the creative cause, while the other ideas 
have to do, not merely with divine, but also with finite 
causality, which owes it existence to the divine. The Con- 
cursus (of God) stands in relation to the reality of the world 
which manifests itself already in living activity. The world's 
existence comes about apart from the co-operation of finite 
causality. It is otherwise with conservation. If we take 
away the activity of the creature from the idea of conservation, 
it can no longer be distinguished from that of creation. In- 
stesul of conservation only a creatio corUinua is left. The 
latter view expresses a noble truth, provided it imply not 
that God every moment makes a new beginning, which would 
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mean that He institutes^ nothing living, organized, continuous, 
and therefore no real "world, provided tiie intention simply be 
not to allow the fresh, unique character of the idea of creation 
to disappear in that of conservation, but even in it to keep 
full in view the divine fount of life, without excluding the spon- 
taneous activity of the creature. No doubt the energy in the 
act of self-conservation is every moment to be referred to the 
divine causality, which is conservative, not merely creative, 
only in so far as the causality originated co-operates in the 
preservation of its energy. The doctrine of conservation is 
thus essentially the doctrine of the divine c(mcursu8, and is of 
decisive importance in opposition to Acosmism and Deism. 



§36. 

Little as the idea of creation should be resolved into that of 
conservation (§ 34, 6), just as little should the converse 
be done. Still, a false independence of the two ideas in 
regard to each other is also to be avoided. Both errors 
are avoided in the statement that a just idea of the divine 
activity in regard to the existence of the world, as a 
living world, is only formed by combining both views. If 
the creation-idea, as such, merely implies that God calls 
another real entity from non-existence into existence, the 
idea of conservation afi&rms that, for the purpose of giving 
the world a permanent character, God constitutes {setzi) 
it an abiding force, itself in turn a cause, and in its higher 
stages even a causality in its own reproduction. Con- 
servation, therefore, is the continuance of the divine 
creative will, but in such a way as to embrace what is 
instituted {das Oeeetzte) in its vitality, nay, employ its 
secondary causality as the means of its reproduction, by 
which course it becomes a creaturely image of the divine 

^ [Tlie Translator would remark tliat the word s^xen (to set, place), so fre- 
quently occurring in Domer, cannot always be rendered by the same word in 
English. InslUut€j constitute, originate^ establisltf are the most common render- 
ings. Posit J if it were allowable, would be the best equivalent ] 
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self-^rigmation (aelf-existeiice), altlumgli merely on the 
basis of God^s ever-present, sustaining omnipotence. 

1. EcdefflEastical Doctrine Itas not tieated thiis idea at 
length, although the Catechism distinguishes preservation from 
creation. In connectibn with the Mood, the 0. T. depicts 
preservation in contrast with creation m specially vivid colours, 
and speaks of God*s breath preserving the world.* In the 
If, T. the divine Principle manifested in the Son is also con- 
ceived as the Preserver.* But in a teleological relation also, 
the Word made Flesh is the world^s Preserver. The sinful 
world is preserved for Christ's sake and on His account* He 
is the immoveably fixed, living centre, alone able to stand 
security to divine wisdom and love for the world's excellence. 
The efficiency of secondary causes is already involved in the 
idea of creation, which is only completed in the institution of 
such causes. In its very nature it looks forward to the idea 
of conservation. " What our God has created, that will He 
also preserve.'* On this account, in Gen. i. each order of 
living plants is so made as to have its seed in itself This 
has also a meaning in tlie spiritual sphere.^ Paul calls him- 
self a co-worker with God, a father who begot the Christians 
in Corinth, a mother who bore them.* 

2. The world is not absolutely or originally self-constituting 
life {sich selbst setzendes Zebeii), In its existence it is and 
remains an effect, not constituting itself, and never attaining 
to the power of absolutely constituting itself. The opposite 
notion of the world as regards its substance preserving itself 
as a whole apart from God, and being an absolutely self-sus- 
taining dynamico-mechanical organism, would be deistic in 
character, even supposing the rights of the divine government 
to be reserved.* God alone has self-existence in the absolute 
sense. The world can only reflect God's eternal life-process 

* P& civ. 29, ezlTli. ; Job xxxviii. ff. 

2 John L 4 : 'an Him was life;" CoL i. 17 : "By Him aU things conaiat;'' Heb. 
i. 3 : "He sustains aU things by the word of His power ;'* Acts xvii. 25-28. 
' Col. i 13 ff. ♦ John viL 38 ; Matt, xxviii. 19 f. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 14 ff. ; Gal. iv. 19 ; Rom. x. 14, 17 ; Eph. iv. 11. 

« Even Rothe, TheoL Ethik, ed. 2, I. 215-222, § 54, despite his oj^sition to 
the common notion of preservatioD, admits that God might at any moment destroy 
the entire mass of living creatures, as regards both the material and physical 
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fa creaturely Ibnn, and in the waj of creatuxely derivation 
one ftom anotber, on the hasu of God's continuous preserving 
Tolftion. Were ft absolutely self-constituting life, it would 
be God, no fonger the world. On the other hand, wei« it 
merdy constituted, it would not be an image of God, because 
not self-constituting, but finished once for aH On the con- 
trary, we see at once that it is designed to form such an image, 
especially if we loot at the living portion of the world, for 
whose sake the rest exists. Here, however, the apparently 
simple idea of conservation presents a difficulty. If the finite 
& constituted, ft is constituted as a force able in its degree to 
maintain and manifest itself as causality. ITbthing would be 
constituted, if the constituted were not constituted as a causal 
force. But how fs it consistent with this, that God is also 
without intermission the cause of this causation ? Does not 
finite causality, if really such, exclude divine ? And con- 
versely, must not the finite remain inherent in the divine and 
be a mere illusion, if in conservation also the divine cause be 
treated as real ? And this difficulty becomes still more acute 
in the case of the living creature, to which of necessity a power 
of self-constitution must be ascribed. For the q^uestion then 
arises : How can continuous divine causality consist with this ? 
It seems altogether superfluous. If one is treated as real, the 
other seems to become mere illusion. Were it said, the con- 
tinuance or self-constitution of finite things is mediated for 
the individual only through the general world-idea conducive 
thereto, and the co-ordination of the many is the work of God 
the Preserver, there is no doubt truth in this, and we are 
reminded of the fact that the proper object of conservation is 
not the incEvidual as such, but the world. But the main 
question would only be pushed farther back ; for the question 
arises, Does the world conserve or maintain itself as a whole 
without further assistance from God's conserving energy ? Is 
it, as the theories of a world-soul suppose, self-sufficient as a 
unity once constituted ? Are we to agree with those who 
discern the very gloiy of God's creative power in the fact of 
His having created something that no longer needs His help 

aspect (pL 221), and only ascribes absolute, aelf-determining indestructibility to 
what he calls "spirit," only, howeyer, in virtue of the divine element appro- 
priated by it, which has drawn the material into indissoluble imity with itself. 
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in the way that a machine still needs its master? Or mnst wo 
assent to those who in the interest of religion elect to decline 
ascribing to nature power of its own, or even seK-constitution? 
3. The latter view we cannot accept, because this would 
be to revoke the idea of creation, and transform the creative 
relation of cause and effect into the category of accident and 
substance, or even of identity ; for if the ostensibly created 
is without real force of its own, then the divine cause has 
really effected nothing. A real creature only exists, provided 
it exists as really distinct from the cause. Consequently, in 
the interest of the creation-idea itself, it is important for the 
divine act of constitution to give rise to something having 
separate existence, and not remaining inherent in the divine 
conception and volition, which are merely at fiist a determiaa'- 
tion (Bestimmtheit) in God Himself. And thus must creative 
activity itself produce that which is destined to pe,nnanent 
existence and able to become the object of conservation. But 
yet, on the other hand, God must be participant in conserva- 
tion ; for were the world so cut off from God as no longer to 
need His continuous influence, and to possess absolutely in 
its state of separation from God the ground of its continued 
existence, then at least as a whole it would possess absolute- 
ness like God, although originally existing through God. And 
if such independence of God, no longer standing in need of 
Him, were part of its complete character as created, it were 
a second God, and place for religion there were none. But 
it is no part of the world's perfection to be God, its glory 
is community of life with God. Had Grod so constituted it 
as to surrender Himself entirely to its power. He would 
have fallen away from Himself. Two Absolutes being incon- 
ceivable, self-existence cannot belong to the world in the 
sense that it no longer needs God in order to its existence, 
and therefore in a state of separation from God finds in itself 
simply and solely the power of continuance or perpetual self- 
determination. Self-existence in this sense, be it said for the 
last time, belongs only to God. The following, then, is our 
conclusion : Neither must continuous diviTie activity be ex- 
cluded, nor the agency of the created in its own conservation. 
Were the latter wanting, the unity of the world would be in 
peril ; for if the separate parts of the world do not act as 
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causes, they do not influence each other, they are disconnected, 
and each and all are only willed by God in an atomistic way, 
¥dthout connection with the rest In this case no organism, 
no cosmos is willed. And not less, conversely, would the 
world be no world, if it carried its basis of life within itself, 
or drew its power of self-conservation solely from itself 

4. But in what way can the two elements, both of which 
are equally necessary in thought, be reconciled ? Only thus, 
that in the creative will itself what pertains to conservation 
is already involved, namely, that what is created is created a 
secondary causal power, and that the creative will is already 
directed to conservation; and this in such a manner as to 
employ the action of secondary causes for the ends of its 
conserving will, and consequently to embody it as an efi&cient 
flEUitor in the latter. Since God wills the world not merely for 
an existence moment by moment, which would have to com- 
mence afresh every moment, but for a continuance in identity 
with itself. He also wills its causality in perpetual living 
connection with Himself; or, in other words, wills the divine 
Goncursus, consisting in this, that every moment God wills 
the world to be self-reproductive, and confers upon its several 
structures a power of self-conservation. His will remains the 
constantly renewed, perennial, living ground of the world's 
possibility, so that the world would cease to exist and act, 
were His will to withdraw itself from its existence and 
capacity for being a secondary cause. The divine causality, 
thus conceived, is the higher unity, comprehending under it 
creation and conservation as two elements, neither of which 
can be imagined without the other. Conseroatio ingreditur 
ips^im decretum creatianis. 

5. We saw (§ 34, 6) that even during the course of the 
world's existence a place must be left for creative causality, 
and that therefore the idea of conservation is not alone 
dominant during the world's history. But how does this newly- 
occurring phenomenon of creation chime in with conservation, 
which requires the co-operation of secondary causalities with 
God ? The possibility of the entry of new elements into the 
world's course was formerly based upon the pregnant, divine 
world-idea, which, so tax from being altered by what is new, is 
preserved intact by its very means. The point before us now is 

BOBNER.— CHBI8T. BOCT. 11. B 
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to guard not merely tbe oondervatioa of the world-idea^ but 
of tbe actual world, from disturbance by really new elements. 
This is doDd by means of two propositions. First, by distin- 
guishing productive from medial causality (oatua mediani). 
In the worlds as once established, tliere must be the capacity 
for all that succeeds, even for the phenomena of new creative 
acts. This is i^iplied in the unity of the world. But pro- 
ductive capacity is one thing, receptive another ; eg. ^Natuie 
has productive capacity for the conservation of its spedes* 
but only receptive for the origin of the human race. Were 
even the latter wanting — vital receptivity — iihen what is 
new would be no part of the world-organism. But if in the 
already existent there is at least receptiveness for the new, 
the world-order remains undisturbed despite the new. l^ay, 
only in this case would contradiction arise. in the world with 
its vital receptiveness — ^if the latter condition were left with- 
out satisiaction. Secondly, the new element can only enter 
into the world for the purpose of becoming thenceforth the 
object of conservation. With these two precautions there is 
no fear of danger to the idea of conservation from newly- 
occuning phenomezLa. The earlier is rather corroborated by 
the later under a new aspect, that of receptiveness, while the 
new is incorporated with the circle of conservation which 
enlaiges itself in harmony with the eternal world-idea. The 
motive, on the ground of which the one creative will is pleased 
apparently to resolve itself as it were into several acts, is 
nothing but respect for the rights of secondary causeSb For 
this is the divine law, that only through the spontaneous 
agency of the potencies already established are new recep- 
tivities evolved ;^ and similarly, the new phenomena, emerging 
in the world-order set on foot, are of such a kind as to pre- 
suppose the spontaneous activity of the established world, €.g. 
Christianity presupposes the operation of conscience. The 
new awaits or finds its point of connection in the results 
evolved by the productivity of the already settled order, 
which latter is receptiveness awakened on the side directed to 
the totality of the world-idea. Thus is the world able to remain 
one, firmly cohering in aU its members and ideas, despite the 
differences, not merely of degree, which it carries in its bosom* 

^ Ct H. Bitter's minor treatises, Paradoxa, 1867, p. 97 fL 
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6. Although there are in nature causalities, which are such 
not merely in aj^^earance, still the perfect idea of secondar}'' 
causality is not reached except in a state of freedom, in " free 
causes." For the several beings belonging to the kingdom of 
nature, which are to be called causes, e.^. animal beings, are merely 
peculiar oombiiiatioitt Of fcrrces into a Unity^ and the maimer in 
which the fences axe combined along with their tendency deter- 
mines of itself the movements of such beings. The unity 
itself is no new causality which is master of itself Only in 
a state of freedom, within the domain of nature, is a being 
indep^dent of physieal forces constituted by Qod, a b6ing 
who, whUe he ev^ has^ his basia in tlie fact of his constitu- 
tkm by Grod's cr^tive and conserving will, has also power 
over his own reprckductko!, nay self-forming power, power noli 
simply determined from without It is a mistake to suppose 
a lower degree of activity on the part of Grod, a comparative 
repose or self-limitation of His power, in the case of free 
agents. On the contrary, creative causality is fiur more pro- 
ductive in establishing the free than the unfree, whose causal 
power remains partiaSy inherent as it were in the divine. 
Creative causaHty is perpetuaUy at work in conserving even 
the firee, and that as the determining force ; for at no moment 
can freedom be the author of its olrn existence, but simply 
make a good use of itself as constituted, or the opposita Its 
power relates not to the fact, but to the character of its 
exist^ce. In nature is causal force^ but detiarmined, and 
indeed not detennined by itsel£ Even there the determining 
force is again a cause behind a cause. When, on the other 
hand, freedom is given to man, he is a self^letermining cause, 
on him is conferred causality in its second power. He can 
be a cause not merely as he is determined by God, but the 
cause of his own causal action, cause of himself, i,e, as a good 
or evil causal power. Nevertheless, since he is not the author 
of the existence of his own freedom, and does not possess it 
apart from God, even then self-existence is not his, but, meta- 
physically or ontologically considered, 6od is the abiding 
cause of man's being a cause able to determine the character 
of his existence, i,e._ to determine whether he will be a good 
or evil causal power. 
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THIRD POINT : DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

§37. 

Creation and Conservation have to be defined in a teleological 
respect, and thus lead to the conception of Promdetice, 
But Providence is partly regulative of what exists, 
partly creative. 

1. ECCLESIASTICAL AND BIBLICAL DOCTRINE. What we 

possess, we are compelled to refer to God's wise and good Pro- 
\'idence, by which all absolute chance {e,g, in oiigin, birth and 
death, in the course of the world) is precluded, as well as the 
blind, aimless necessity of fate, which in its ultimate ground 
would be chance.^ We are thus able to believe in the pos- 
sibility of the hearing of prayer.^ The Eeformed Confessions 
give more prominence to this point.' 

As concerns Biblical teaching, irpovoui occurs only in the 
apocryphal Book of Wisdom ; but Grod's Providence is taught 
in a variety of ways.* Physical and spiritual are jdike 
embraced by it, but in a teleological respect, in view of the 
eternal world-plan and absolute purpose — the supreme good 
of God's kingdom in Christ, God does not repent.* God's 
world-plan is certain of fulfilment, despite every hindrance. 
Whoever will not serve it of good- will, must serve it as a 
passive instrument and against his will* But this accom- 
plishment of the world-plan is effected not by sheer might, 
but gradually, in harmony with the laws of wisdom,^ and in 
such a way as to employ the agency of second causes. 

1 Cat, Maj, 492, 23. 408, 24 ; Apol 85, 14 ; Form, Cone. 580, 677. 

« Apd, n, 46. 

' Cat. Pal. : Dei Providentia eH omnipotens et vinque prouens Dei vis qucB 
ccelum et ierram tamquam manu tuetinH et gvhemat. Hence ProTidence is 
the union of conservation and government Cf. Helv, I. cap. 6, Belg. 13. 
Gall. 8 : Pro sua volurUate ordinat et disporUt, quidquid in mundo evefiit. 
Bat He is not autor peceaii. His conduct is just, He turns evil into good. 

♦ Wiad. xiv. 8, xvii 2 ff. Cf. Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 26-28 ; Matt. vi. 25-32 ; 
Rom. viiL 28 ; Luke xii. 24 ; Phil. i. 6, ii, 18. 

• Rom. viii 28, xi. 29, 86 ; Col. i. 13 f. ; PhU. u. 10 ; Rev. v. 13. 
' Rom. ix.-xi. Cf. Wisd. ziL and xvi.-xiz. 

' GaL iv. 4 ; Acts xvi. 6, 7 ; 2 Cor. xiL 9. 
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Providenoe also extends to the most minute and to indi- 
viduals, of which the most significant instances aie the 
baptismal iojunction and the justification of individuals.^ 
Each elect one receives a new name.' But it relates to indi- 
viduals in the sense that in them is willed the living realiza- 
tion of God's kingdom, or each one is willed as a member of 
that kingdom,' 

2. Dogmatic Investigation. — ^Eelation of Peovidence to 
TUE FORMER IDEAS. — Creation and Conservation, as such, are 
exhibitions of power. But power is the minister of God's love 
and wisdom. It works with a teleological reference. And in 
this way, creation and conservation being contemplated under 
the idea of purpose, that which is created and conserved is 
brought imder divine Providence. Government, likewise teleo- 
logical in nature, is not a distinct department alongside 
Providence, but an aspect of the same. Government pre- 
supposes what is governed, and tiierefore includes nothing 
creative. But Providence in its governing capacity is that 
divine activity, which keeps both the spontaneous activity of 
the established system, and the new combinations entering it, 
in harmony with the aim of the divine world-idea.^ But this 
idea, which forms the contents of Providence, is not realized at 
one stroke, by on^ creative act ; but spontaneous activity and 
maturity of receptiveness on the part of the established 
system of things must precede the elements of the world- 
idea, which cannot be established immediately, although they 
belong none the less to the entire plan of world-reality (§ 34). 
Now this divine activity which, when the fulness of time is 
come, causes the new to issue forth, while at the same time 
of set purpose making sure of the coherence of the new with 
the old, is likewise a department of Providence, not merely in 
its rectoral, but its creative capacity. Through this refer- 
ence to purpose the world is a whole pregnant with meaning. 
The contents of Providence or the aim of the voorW are the 
glorification of God, but in the last resort of God in His 

' Matt X. 80, xTiii. 10, zxTiiL 19 £ ; Mark xvi. 

* Rev. VL 17, xviL 8 ; John x. 8. 
» Eph. ii. 15-22. 

^ Otherwise Rothe, ut supra, p. 219, who assigns even creative acts to 
government. 

* See above, § 82, 2. 
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ehaxactfir <rf love, so thai ibe glorifieatioiL of the wodd, which 
is destined to be made happy in love and wisdom, is indaded 
as welL The aim (tf tiie world is not simply external, and 
does not meiely hovei above it, but mchides the idea of its 
proper nature, such as is etemally oonceiFed by Grod» and 
is native to the woild, inasmnch as tl^t aim only becomes 
reality through the productive or at least receptive vitality 
of its nature. The world is destined to be an imetffe of the 
iriune GrocL Aoeordingly, the triune form of life is already 
incorporated therein, in so far as it is life and oiganism, and stiH 
more in a q>iritual and moial respect, although only in such a 
manner that it realises its cemception in a gradual process 
of development through a series of creative, finnly-concatenated 
acts of God (§ 36, 5). On the other hand, the process of 
devdopmtrU is 7u4 the ordy possible form in vxkick life can exist. 
Where development is, defect still is; but life is not dependent 
on defect of life. Therefore we need not fear that life may 
possiUy become extinct or its pulse of nK>vement fail, when 
all the elements belonging to the ultimate aim are brought 
into simultaneous existence. So little is this the case, that, 
on the contmy, true, godlike life in its entire range and 
compass only begins when every moment is the destined 
goal and consummated presence of the supreme good. • 

3, Mode of Operation of Divine Peovidbnce. — Generally 
speaking, it operates as the All-ruling divine win conducting 
the world, with its conceptions which ever transcend the 
reality, to its destined goal. 

It embraces everything, even free causes, each in its own 
way. It includes the agency of secondary caiaes in harmony 
with their nature in such a way as to keep secure, along with 
the absolute aim, the distinction between the necessary and 
free causes, by whose means the aim is to be worked out. 
Where this is denied, religiim shrivels into passive resignation 
and abandonment of all effDrt. There finite and divine 
causality, when not identified, are treated as mutually 
exclusive. Where one acts» the other does xkiL Absofaite 
Determinism, and to some extent the Mystics, would have 
everything referred directly to God's Providence, to the exclu- 
sion of the spontaneous activity of the world. The Mohammedan 
refuses medicine, because everything happens as God predes- 
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tinated. But if everytMng outside "God is impersonal and 
^tboat caasalitj, then bas Pr6vidence no real object, and 
gorenmient nothing to govern. And, especlallj, to wish to 
«zchide hamazi freedom in the interest of God's all-compre- 
Iiendixig Providence, would be to look on God as a monarch 
able only to effect His purposeis hjr means of xmfree, impersonal 
loToes. But it is a higher order of government, nay true 
government, to be able to control free forces, and bend them 
to one's own purposa. 

On the other hand, wide as is the field that God'is Provi- 
dence leaves to the action of free causes, it nevertheless 
utterly excludes absolute chance, as well as blind might or 
tapriee not standing at the beck and control of God's wise 
love. As respects chance especially, divine Providence, clothed 
with Almighty power, so comprehends dveiything of this kind 
in its range, that nothing exists without both final and efficient 
cause. Absolute chance there cannot be; for, God's vision 
including all possibilities, nothing can occur unobserved and 
unexpected by Him, but God is great and wonderful in counsel^ 
Nothing within the compass of the possible can actually take 
][dace without God's permissive, not to say against His 
absolutely disposing, will ; and He permits nothing actually 
to take place that would interfere with His world-plan. We 
may, indeed, speak of a comparative chance. When in a 
particular department an effect follows, whose sufficient cause 
is to be found not in that department but in an external cause, 
relatively, i«. with reference to the department in question, 
tids effect may be said to be by chance ; but absolute chance 
even here there is none, both departments being held in 
relation to each other by a higher hand or unity, else they 
would be unable to influence each other. The idea of absolute 
dbance is therefore a matter of imperfect observation. 

But we must linger awhile on the subject of human 
freedom m relation to Providence. Freedom is the possibility 
of arbitrariness, and so far there is in it the principle of 
chance^ and that real, though still not absolute. For in its 
existence and aim freedom is conditioned by God. Bearded 
neither in an efficient nor final relation is its existence 

^ Job XT. 8 ; P8. xxxfii. ; laa. zxtuL 29, zl. 13 ; Jer. xzxiL 18 J£ ; Pror. 
▼m. 14 ; Bom. zi. 83 ; 1 Cor. ii. 7. 
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accidental For as the possibility of decision between 
opposites, between a twofold possibQity, has freedom been 
willed by God in His ethical character as an essential means 
in order to the morally good or ethically necessary. Conse- 
quently^ every moment is Grod master of the existence of such 
freedom, whose possibility resides perpetually in Him alone;, 
— a consideration sufficient of itself to prove that even when 
perverted to evil it cannot overthrow God's world-plan. But 
the ethical character of the divine aim requires that it should 
not be carried out by force or compulsion, for thereby it would 
nuUify itself. Thus, while on the one hand freedom is 
necessarily, and the comparative contingency implied in it 
rationally, ordained by God, on the other it is included in the 
sweep of the divine world-aim. To this is to be added, that 
the free, which is created in order to the good, only realizes 
its idea by means of the latter, while through evil it falls into 
bondage, and as arbitrary caprice runs to waste. Moreover, 
this forms a limitation to freedom, so that it can never be a 
principle of absolute chance. If freedom of choice as the 
possibility of chance has necessity in reason, still its rationality 
is not that of the final aim, but mei*ely of the instrumental 
means. As formal freedom it is a necessary medium or point 
of transition. Accordingly the possibility of chance ia not the 
highest good in itself, nor is it so eternally. On account 
of all these limits, which prove freedom not to be absolute, 
it is impossible for it, as arbitrary caprice, ever to build up a 
firmly-compacted hostile kingdom of arbitrariness. In con- 
tradiction with God's absolute final aim, freedom is in 
contradiction with itself, and reduces itself, though not the 
divine world-aim, to impotence and ruin. 

4. But we must examine still more minutely the relation 
OF Providence to evil. The possibility of evil is necessary, 
although God can never convert this possibility into reality, 
or incorporate it with the world-aim otherwise than as a 
conditio sine qua non. Consequently, even evil, "moral 
chance," does not lie outside the pale of God's all-compre- 
hensive Providence. It arises out of feeedom in its arbitrary 
aspect, the capacity for which is every moment from God. 
Still less can an independent, eternally-enduring power belong 
to eviL Arbitrariness is only permitted a place in the world 
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of the instramental means by which the absolute final aim is 
accomplished, and, passing hj the considerations jnst advanced, 
finds its limitation in nature outside us, in its own distinctive 
character and essence, in the rational beings outside it, even 
in their caprice as well as in its own essence, in the native, 
essential connection between the morally necessary and the 
free. But, finally, in its wisdom and might. Providence finds 
in itself the means for conducting the world-aim to its blessed 
end, partly in its judicial character (i.e. by upholding in 
conscience — the counterpoise to caprice — through law and 
penalty the rights of the morally necessary and its absolute 
authority against the arrogant, turbulent pretentiousness of 
evil), and partly in its character of love impoverishing itself, 
and thus winning moral victories over free spirits. In its 
boundless compass God's wise love possesses means whereby 
it is able, notwithstanding the wide diffusion of evil, without 
force and compulsion to save even the fallen and guilt-laden 
from perdition. Without losii^ itself, love is able to 
surrender itself to the uncertainty of caprice, even of con- 
tumely, and yet remain assured of its inner victorious power 
to make even the world's passage through a state of sin a 
means of glorifying itself, and triumphantly realizing its aim in 
a kingdom of free spirits. It is a triumph of divine art (rexytf 
0€ov), that in His character of love God surrenders Himself 
in His Word, in the Sacraments, in Christ Himself, to the 
domain of caprice and contingency, exposes Himself in all this 
to misunderstanding and contumely, and yet does it in such 
a way that through this very self-impoverishment love reveals 
its purity and unselfishness, and also its divine invincibility, 
and by renouncing the use of mere power and judicial methods 
exhibits the victorious, heart-subduing omnipotence of love 
over free existence. And whoever may be lost through 
despising God's revelation of love, the organism and aim of 
the world can suffer no hurt At the command of God's 
omnipotent wisdom are means for filling up the gaps,^ and 
God's prescient wisdom in its eternal counsel has already 
provided for this. While, therefore, God every moment 
sustains evil in existence, and without Him it could not exist 
at all, still a righteous and gracious Providence, the guardian 

1 Luke xix. 24-26. 
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of the wodd-aim, is not merely confident of Tictoiy in spite of 
eril, but even converts the actxzal existence of evil into a 
means for accomplishing its aim in the most signal, most 
thoroughgcnng negation of eviL 

5. Eelation or the Divine Eokbknowledgb to the Divine 
World-plan Aim Free Causaxities.— That the divine plan of 
the woild or counsel excludes not secondary, especially free, 
causes, we have seen. But now the question may be asked. 
Are the contents of this world-plan a mere general purpose, 
which seeks to leave a place for free actions, without being 
thereby thrown into disorder, whereas definite free actions 
and definite individuals are not included therein ? Or, are 
definite, particular individuals, such as are to exist, with 
their actions included therein, and their free actions, although 
not willed or approved, yet at least eternally known and 
permitted ? Here, again, we come to a question previously 
touched on and lefb open (§ 26). As concerns, in the 
first place, the point of eternal permission, we must certainly 
hold that the divine world-plan, so far as it relates to the 
actions of definite individuals and their circumstances on 
the whole, does not originate exclusively in God, as it were 
uno adu, in all its elements, but in order to the formation 
of the concrete world-plan, such as it will actually become, 
the foreseen use of freedom in concrete must be taken into 
account as a woof, so to speak, adopted into the concep- 
tions drawn by God purely from Himself. We have before 
found ourselves unable to abide by an abstract simplicity of 
the divine essence, nor can we, with the old divines of the 
seventeenth centuiy, regard the divine counsel as a simple 
divine conception. It is rather a mediated one, composed of 
diverse elements, a portion of which springs not from God but 
from the variable fitctor of human freedom, by which, however, 
the divine conduct conditions itself, and consequently His 
counsel as well, although its ultimate aim is not determined 
thereby. Firm, indeed, and immovedbU stands the yforid-^nm, 
that holy Love shall gain a kingdom in which to rule, tbait 
the universe established by omnipotence shall become a moial 
Cosmos, which, however, does not imply that all rational 
beings will reach the goal of holiness and blessedness. Hie 
latter issue is no postulate of divine love, because as just 
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it musl desire fiee deeiricm^ and justice is the etmAiiio sine 
qyut non of the oommnnication of lore. But certainly the 
will of divine lore is to grant to all free beings the possibility 
of attaining the life of love ; and thus the divine coonsel 
also includes tlie means for accomplishing the divine aim of 
the world. But atill neither of these includes definite persons. 
The question, ^refore, still is: Can tJie divine counsel remain 
ind^nite, and have as its real object merely the race^ the 
species in general?^ We must ratiier suppose, as a third 
element in the divine counsel, concrete persons and the position 
they take therein, even as Holy Scripture in various ways 
designates persons as its objects.' But the persons are firee. 
Their conduct, like their position in the world-whole, cannot 
therefore be decided by mere predestination, just as little as 
man apart from God can be called the master of his own fate. 
Thus the necessity recurs for laying down the doctrine, that 
the definite assignment of a place in the world-plan to 
individuals is conditioned by the tTUuittis of free causes, or that 
in the definitive formation of the world-plan, comprehensive of 
concrete personalities, God conditions Himself by regard to the 
use of creaturely freedom.' But if the formation of the concrete 
world-plan, i.e. the plan comprehending definite persons, was 
from eternity definitive in nature, and not simply rendered more 
definite by the knowledge of the use of freedom revealing 
itself only in time, we are compelled to maintain a fore- 
knowledge even of the free, and therewith encounter one of 
the most difficult of dogmatic questions. 

We have previously been unable to conceal from ourselves 
that the supposition of a divine foreknowledge of free actions, 
and therefore also of the definite persons who will attain the 
goal of perfection and blessedness, has its difficulties. The 
greatest of these is the following. It seems as if, supposing 
such eternal foreknowledge to exist, the free cause must have 
had a real effect before its actual existence, namely this, to 
render itself perceptible to divine knowledge, since this divine 

' Ab Boppaaed by BcbimermmAm: and r. Hofoumn oa different groonds. 

* Matt zz. 16; xzii. 14, xnr. 22, 24^ SI ; liuk ziii. 20, 22, 27 ; Lake 
XTiii. 7 ; Rom. yvL 3S ; £ph. i 4, cf. iL 19>21. 

' As, for ez^ple, John Gerhard says : IntuUus Jtdei ingredUur dearetum 
9keiipm$. 
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foreknowledge could only spring from God alone, on the snp- 
position of God being the exdnaive canse of the free. Hence 
Martensen, Bothe, and others, fear that the notion of an 
eternal foreknowledge of future free existence would rather 
transform the free into the necessary. For this reason, they 
suppose that the ultimate aim, the realization of a kingdom of 
love, indeed, stands immoveably fixed; but as concerns the 
persons, who can only he incorporated into this kingdom by 
means of free agency beyond the reach of foresight, the divine 
world-plan is still indefinite, and its stiU empty framework 
is only gradually filled up through the free agency of indi- 
viduals, the divine knowledge being thus supplemented step 
by step in time. But before deciding in favour of denying 
the divine foreknowledge of the free, let us ask ourselves 
whether this will not involve its own, perhaps even greater, 
difiBculties. And first, we must weigh well the fact, that 
God's perfected kingdom embraces none but free personalities. 
If, then, divine foreknowledge of the free is to be absolutely 
denied, whereas the entire accomplishment of the divine 
counsel is still conditioned by freedom, there wUl be no cer- 
tainty of even one individual being led by his spontaneous 
decision to the desired end. But where in this case is the 
fixed world-aim, which yet those teachers rightly desire to be 
unconditionally maintained ? How can its working out and 
realization be unconditionally certain for God, if absolutely of 
all who form the real contents of the world-aim, it is uncer- 
tain whether they will attain it? God would then have 
created the world at a mere guess. Seeing, therefore, that 
these divines hold the realization of the purpose to be abso- 
lutely certain, they seem to betray that they unconsciously 
assume a sort of foreknowledge of the free, or in the back- 
ground put necessity in the place of freedom. To this is to 
be added, that Holy Scripture does not favour the notion of 
an indefinite world-plan, particular persons and nothing else 
being, on the contrary, made the object of divine Preparation, 
Providence, and Election. A religious interest is involved in 
the world-plan — not a colourless scheme, but concrete — show- 
ing no sign of weakness, but remaining eternally certain for 
God. We are then able to repose confidence in it, and God 
is seen to have created, not in a tentative way, but in pros- 
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pect of the certain accomplishment of His world-plan without 
injary to freedom. This view is specially countenanced by 
prcpheey, as by Holy Scripture generally.' On the other side, 
the impossibiUty of divine foreknowledge of the free, even if 
we are unable to conceive to ourselves its manner, is not 
adequately proved. Even human science supplies an approxi- 
mately correct fore-calculation of circumstances and events 
depending on freedom. Nay, the calculation of probabilities, 
which is constantly growing in importance, and statistics, 
moral statistics included, are based on nothing else than the 
possibility of a comparative prevision of free events. Cer- 
tainly, foreknowledge of the free were an impossibility, if 
volition must necessarily coincide with divine knowledge, 
a notion resting on the mistaken conception of God's sim- 
plicity formerly abandoned But this Schleiermacher-like, 
freedom-denying assumption, Bothe himself disclaims. We 
thus hold that God's world-plan is not one that omits definite 
individuals from the highest grace, and includes, as it were, 
merely things in general, or His own acts, seeing that even 
the latter are partly conditioned by the free. The incorpora- 
tion of definite human individuals into the world-plan is 
brought about by means of His intuitive knowledge. These 
individuals will form the organism, and this organism is a fact 
certain of accomplishment. But, of course, it cannot be said 
with our old Theologians, that the divine world-plan is a simple 
divine conception, deduced simply and solely from God. If 
freedom is to be retained, the world-plan can only be one of 
a mediated nature, made up of diverse elements, of which the 
portion not originating with God, though determined by Him, 
is still foreseen by God for the purpose of being incorporated 
permissively into the divine world-plan. For the rest, the 
importance of this controversy was previously (§ 27, 5) 
reduced to its true measure in God's all-comprehensive know- 
ledge of the possible and present, as well as the security of 
the world-aim, and the certainty of its accomplishment, being 
acknowledged on both sides. Further, the supposition of the 
divine foreknowledge must not be held to imply that it 
exercises a limiting influence on the divine procedure, that, 

Msa. zliii 9; Ps. cxxziz. 16; Job ziv. 5; Matt. xi. 21; 1 John iii. 20; 
Heb. iv. 18. 
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for example, thTough foreknowing that the offer of 'salraJtion 
will be in vain in a particular case, God will refradn from 
marking the offer. "So one can be judged by the way in 
which he would have acded^ if he is not actuallj brought inio 
circumstances to act rightly. 

6. Theology distinguishes provideTUia universalis, embracing 
also nature, from speeialis, referriB^ to Ihe kingdom of rational 
beings, and sipedalisAma, referring only to believers. This 
distinction would be erroneous, if the meaning were that 
Providence is less observable in one province than in another. 
The activity put forth by God is not indeed a merely uniform 
one, which may only have assumed a different a|^>earance, or 
had a dififerent result, through diversity in the world, but one 
taking a different form according to the end in view. While 
this is so done that in everything He wills the whole — ^the 
entire world-plan. He also assigns to the individual, which He 
wills with reference to the whole, a diverse position in the 
latter, and infiuenoes it accordingly. He wiUs Nature as a 
means for the sake of spirit As to spirit. He wills it to come 
to the knowledge of His truth, into communion with Him- 
self ; and His activity extends to each according to the kind 
and degree of its receptiveness and maturity. To religion, for 
example, is assigned a central, to the world of industry a cir- 
cumferential, importance. How far the possibility of change 
in God's action, a conditioning of Himself by the act of the free 
creation, is here implied, how also a participation in the time- 
life of the world without detriment to God's moral unchange- 
ableness, was formerly investigated. 

Concluding Ohservatioru — In the ideas treated of, from that 
of creation onwards, the divine activity defines itself with 
greater and greater precision. First of all, it is seen estab- 
lishing real existence in general ; next, establishing with the 
purpose of continuing the existence established, and therefore 
willing and imparting power in order to continuance by self- 
reproduction ; finally, working out wise and holy aims. 
Thus, the three ideas, Creation, Conservation, Providence, 
correspond in their ascending gradation with the categories 
of existence, life, and spirituality, especially ethical existence; 
and as the antithesis of the physical and spiritual is thus 
already prefigured, so is also their reciprocal connection 
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FIRST HEAD. 

THE WOKLD AS NATURE. 

§38. 

The world is created good and perfect, not in the same 
sense as Grod, but in the sense that as Nature it is 
fitted and destined, and continues to be a means in 
reference to the world-aim, which finds its realization 
through spirit 

1. Holy Scripture says that God beheld the world He had 
made, and pronounced it good (Gen. L 31). This is said 
hefoTt the FalL A later passage (Gen. vi. 6) may seem to 
imply a change in God's judgment of the world, a repent- 
ance of God on account of sin. And no doubt, if the 
existence of the world were simply in unlimited contra- 
diction to God's moral nature, sin is an absolute evil, and 
a state of nothingness preferable. But such a subversion of 
the world -plan to its deepest foundations did not ensue, 
even as the result of sin ; for God remained master of Himself, 
of His righteousness, and wisdom, and omnipotence (§ 37) ; 
and that the world in itself, certainly not in its sinful 
character, but through God's connection with it not abso- 
lutely broken off, was even after the Fall still good through 
its receptiveness for Him, — of this its preservation, its continu- 
ance, is the pledge. But certainly it cannot be preserved on 
account of what it is, but of what it is to be, even chas- 
tisement and punishment being a means of preserving the 
world, a guarding of the normal against the abnormal But 
with punishment is linked promise, and with the Flood, the 
emblem of peace.* According to more definite Christito 
teaching, the world still possesses goodness so far as it is 
receptive for Christ, and so far it is not yet cast off. Even 
after sin, the Logos remains in the world as the innermost 

1 Gen. iii. 14-19, ix. 18 ff. 
C4 
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principle of life and consdonsness, as the world's hidden 
centre, which is one day to issne fordi for salvation. 

2. As we have not here to do with cosmological questions, 
we have only to speak of the relation of nature to Otod and 
to man. That God does not influence nature in a mechanical 
way, that it is not a mere phantom, a mere transition-stage in 
the divine voUtion and life, is evident from what has gone 
before. It has a pulse of life in itself, its several structures 
axe centres of force or springs of life. Even with respect to its 
essence, it cannot be absolutely alien to Otod, but something 
in it must resemble Him. It bears His seal, even the life 
that is in it already reflecting the triune life-law. It has 
not in it merely the essence of the established, commanded ; 
but whatever proceeds from God's creating mouth must carry 
in itself establishing, productive force. But Nature makes no 
reply to the Word, through which it arose. It is not dead, 
but speechless and bUnd. Only in man does awakened 
nature open its eyes to recognise its Maker, to reply to His 
voice. Nevertheless, even Nature is not precluded from a 
share in typically representing the elements of the divine 
essence, — ^life, harmony, and beauty, nay, even God's goodness, 
— and in this respect is good. No doubt it seems as if 
physical evil, the conflict of the animal-world within itself, 
death, and corruptibleness, were inconsistent with this view. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that enjoyment is the aim of Nature, 
else what is without sensation would be aimless ; but still the 
sufferings of living creatures through each other or men, and 
their destruction, seem to conflict with the goodness of Nature. 
When the Wolffian philosophy says that the world is the best 
among possible worlds, this is no solution but a confession of 
the enigma.^ Othero say ; '' Through man's sin everjrthing is 
subverted in Nature. It was his to hold the reins ; they fell 
from his hand, and now disorder and strife reign in the world.'' 
But why does Nature suffer for man's fault? Moreover, 
Palaeontology indicates the presence of death and decay in 
nature, before man's appearance. Nor, finally, does the hope 
of a future state, when the groaning creation shall participate 
in man's redemption, solve the riddle, because this Palin- 

* Which again may even mage into the dnaUstic propoaitio& of modem 
Pessimism : ** The world ia worse than none ttt alL " 

BoBNSB.— Chbist. Boot. ii. S 
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genesU does not affect the suffering individuals, to whom we 
are unable to ascribe inimortalitj. The right answer, there- 
fore, is: Immortal the individual natur&-beings cannot be, 
because they have no absolute value in themselves, but only 
a limited aim, harmony, and so on. So far, therefore, from a 
wrong being done them (§ 23) when they perish, when death 
with all its accompaniments befalls them, or from this being 
opposed to God's goodness, which reveals itself in tliem to a 
limited degree, the idea of justice, which assigns measure 
and end to everything according to its worth, and must be 
the inner law of goodness, requires that creatures of the 
natural order should not be treated as if they were of infinite 
worth, but that as limited they come to an end, and be given 
over to corruptibleness. But this, so far from excluding, con- 
firms the hope of a future participation even of Nature in the 
incorruptibility of the children of God. For such an inde- 
pendent form of existence in relation to reason as Nature had 
in the first instance (for the very reason that it was before the 
rational creation), or as it still has in general, and by which 
corruption exercises its undisputed sway over it, it will then 
have no longer. Nature wiU rather be the magnified body of 
humanity, of rational beings in general, and thus, through this 
tightly-knit bond, participate in their incorruptibleness. Spirit 
is destined to be the redeemer even of nature. This final 
result does not require Nature to have been incorruptible in 
the beginning as well If Nature was before man, its initial 
condition was not that state of dose association with spirit 
which will find place at the end ; but, on the contrary, its 
first form of existence was its limited, isolated stage, with 
which termination and death were bound up. But such a 
separate existence, were it permanent, would be against the 
notion of spirit, as well as against nature's own receptiveness 
for spirit, described by Paul as its inner sighing after per- 
feotion.^ So far, then, as sin retards this perfection, it may 
certainly be said that Nature is detained by sin in a state of 
corruption against its will, as well as, that it has been placed 
in a long-enduring state of corruptibleness, which apart from 
sin was unnecessary, if the assimilation of Nature by spirit 
could have been accomplished forthwith. 

^ Bom. Tiil 17. 
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3. But again, Kature is good by reason of its teleological 
relation to man, and that even at present " The ground is 
cursed for thy sake/'^ which does not mean that it suffers 
through man, that thorns and tliistles are abnormal and later 
created organisms, but expresses its teleological relation to 
man. Nature is good, becauise it was prepared for man before 
the Fall, but also prepared for him as he is after the Fall. It 
restrains or punishes him now, acts as a spur to his indolence, 
rewards his industry, but need not, in order to do this, ever 
have been different Its flexibility smd plasticity are heljps to 
this end. From the beginning it was made for man, and for 
government by him, but he must first, as it were, conquer this 
supremacy for himself. Provided his development is normal, 
and he is not wanting in spiritual energy. Nature can never 
offer him insuperable resistance, or refuse him what he needs. 
If his state is abnormal, one of spiritual feebleness, even then 
it is good, because of the very resistance and restraint it offers. 
Teleologically regarded, therefore, it was good, and is still so, 
and this is the chief point in reference to it. Now this 
pmposefol relation of nature to spirit forms an inner bond of 
connection between tJie two. Nature has first of all the power 
of influencing spirit, of furnishing it with an abundance of 
incentives for developing the consciousness of self, of the world, 
and of God. It serves in a special sense to stimulate and 
fructify the speculative spirit, to which everything after its 
manner may be on object But no less is it susceptible also 
to the influence of spirit, or so co-ordinate with the practical 
spirit that in it the latter may embody itself, make it its organ, 
through it, so to speak, enlaige its own organism, and turn it 
into a weapon for acquiring the mastery of the world. Spirit 
is able to make nature a symbol, nay a mirror and expressive 
im^ of the spiritual Nature also is capable of intelligibly 
bodying forth the infinite. It forms no obstacle to the 
revelation of infinite truth. The corruptible may become a 
'Sparable " of the incorruptible. Nay, spiritually infinite truth 
may become " event, matter of &ct," tlurough self-embodiment 
in the finite. Nature espetially shows this in man, throu^ 
whose bodily organization tie pa^Ssct teleological relation of 
luttue ta q^izit is partly initiated, psErtly eoinpleted. 

^ Qen. iii. 



SECOND HEAD- 
MAN. 

§39. 

Man is the goal and crown of the Nature known to ns. AU 
its stages are presupposed conditions and means in refer- 
ence to him. He is its living synthesis and realized 
unity of aim. Therefore is he lord of the world. On 
one hand, accordingly, man is also a natural being, and 
under this aspect only its culmination, the highest natural 
being, subject to every law of finite nature — ^limited, 
dependent, fuU of need, reproducing himself indeed, but 
with only a limited measure of vital energy, and there- 
fore, like all beings of the earth, subject to death. But, 
on the other hand, he is also the culmination of nature 
in such a sense that he already reaches forward to a 
specifically higher domain, and through the higher side 
of his nature is not necessarily subject to deatL 

1. The narrative of creation makes creation take place in 
ascending gradation, but makes it cease in man as in its 
destined goal from the beginning, i,e. in the sense that every- 
thing preceding was a preparation for him.^ On emerging 
into existence he finds a house, a home such as he needs, and 
subjects standing ready, when their master appears. But far 
more significant still is the manner of his creation. While he 
is dust taken from dust, he is not, like what preceded, a mere 
product of the earth impregnated with life by the Spirit of 
God brooding over it At the ground of man's creation lies 
a new distinct divine conception presented in the form of a 
self-consultation on the part of God, and the carrying out of 
this supreme work is by inspiration of divine breatit* 

2. In Nature the divine work of creation does not perfectly 

> Gen. i, ii 7, 1». " Gen. L 26, iL 7. 
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come up to its idea. God indeed is revealed in it as the 
cxeative principle of life^ but as it contains no aims of boimd- 
less compass, through Nature alone no revelation would be 
given of God Himself as spirit and the supreme good. In 
Nature, it is true, is found sensation, but even in its higher 
stages it does not behold itself, to say nothing of the divine. 
In order, therefore, that knowledge of and desire for the 
divine may be possible in the creature, God's creative love 
makes the ''creature of dignified presence," the crown of 
creation in the sense, that without this crown the tree of the 
world would be a fragment without perfection of aim. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia early acknowledges that ''God prepared 
man to be the bond of the universe, in him reduced diversity 
to imity, to the end that in him the whole world may be, so 
to speak, knit together, and he may be the real and effectual 
pledge to the universe of its harmony and friendship." Just 
so, according to the eighth Psalm, everything has its unity 
as comprehended under man's governance. Modem philosophy, 
especially the natural philosophy of Schelling's school, haa 
begun to indicate how, even in a corporeal respect, the various 
systems of life — ^the nervous, ganglionic, muscular, eta — 
which in nature appear apart in different classes of beings, 
are imited in man, and how each one of these systems thus 
attains its proper perfection, and is an appropriate means for 
realizing the unity of aim in the entire organism. A similar 
idea is involved in the ancient doctrine of man being a 
microcosm. But — and this is far more important — ^with this 
concentration of various systems of life corresponds a further 
concentration of another Idnd. The consciousness of man is 
a mirror of the universe, he is the consciousness of Nature, in 
him Nature contemplates and comprehends itself, seeing that 
while he is spirit he is also part of Nature. Just so his will 
has a imiversal reference to Nature, and may extend itself to 
everything. As the culmination and flower of Nature, he is 
therefore competent for its governance, understands its forces 
and laws, and is able to control nature through Nature. He 
is king of creation. 

3. We have thus to consider man first as a nattmd being, 
although the highest He is a natural being by reason of his 
origin and corporeity, his process of life and death. He is 
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limited as to time, in no respect complete from the first. He 
is limited as to qpace by everything exercising an influence 
upon him and placing him in ijelative dependence on itsel£ 
These physical limits man finds not meiely outside himself in 
other beings; he finds them in himself in his body, and 
through his body it comes to pass that other limited forces 
are able to get the better of him. It might now be supposed 
t^at this physical character of his is nothing but an imperfec- 
tion. But nature outside him, like his body, is no dividing 
boundary, no isolating wall, but the world in all its rich 
fulness exists f(yr man, while the body on every side is open 
to the world and endowed with senses, through which as 
through manifold doors the whole world stands in relations of 
intimate intercourse with him, to the end that he may per- 
ceive and observe it, in himself give it spiritual existence, and 
thus idealize it In the world of lanciuage, created by him, he 
reproduces the impressions of the world and forms an ideal 
world homogeneous with himself.^ In the next place, the body 
is given him as an organ and means for infiuencing the world 
and bodying forth his conceptions. Thus, although the body 
is in the first instance a limit, it is also a bond of connection, 
a viTiculum in a twofold sense. In its limiting capacity it 
serves by its separateness to distinguish man from everything 
6lse, to exclude confusion ; but the restrictive element in the 
limit at first formed by the body may be abolished, what is 
left of the body being tiiat it is not a mere divisive boundary, 
but a prerequisite of communion, namely a principle of dis- 
tinction. Through the body no doubt the spirit is essentially 
qualified as limited and receptive, nay accessible to suffering ; 
but through conquest of the body in its limiting capacity, 
through its permeation by soul, and through the encompassing 
of the surrounding world by the very means of the bodily 
organs, the spirit is able to give its eternal essence tangible 
evidence of an inner iUimitableness won by its own effort 
In the body the spirit finds, so to speak, its fulcrum, by the 
aid of which it is able to set itself free for its own life. The 
process of this self-emancipation is its history. Corporeily is 
thus a conditicm of its historical development, and in so far as 
we are compelled to regard the gradual nature of its develop- 

1 (X 'WHfiun T. Hamboldt lespectiog the oxigin of langiuigea. 
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ment as a good thing, because by the mere simTiltaneous 
presence of its elements from the first no room would be left 
for its power of self-formation, whereas in a conrse of gradual 
development it can reproduce its idea, and realize itself element 
by element, we affirm it to be a part of man's excellence, of 
his original perfection, that he is also a natural being. 

4. But to nature corruptibleness and death essentially 
belong, Man on his corporeal side belonging to Nature, so far 
death is for him a physical necessity. Were this, however, 
the whole truth, it woidd be out of harmony with Holy Scrip- 
ture, which says, "Death is the wages of sin.*** Moreover, 
the interconnection of spirit and body in a teleological respect 
forms an apparent contradiction to this physical necessity. 
Nature does not merely demand the body back from man when 
it has fulfilled its destiny and contributed its help towards 
enabling the spirit by the very means of the body to emanci- 
pate itself and build up its own inner world. Not merely 
where it has become superfluous is it dismissed by the spirit 
to rest, but it is reluctantly divorced from the spirit, so that 
Nature, which should be governed by spirit, evinces its supe- 
riority to man in the region lying nearest him. And even the 
fact of the body usually becoming a burden and a less docile 
instrument to the more advanced in lifi^, seems to indicate an 
original incongruity between soul and body, which throws 
doubt on their mutual relationship in a teleological aspect. 
Man thus does not present the appearajice of a being in whom 
one centre dominates all the rest ; but instead of the image of 
a perfect circle, we are forced to adopt that of an ellipse having 
two relatively independent foci But this very thought brings 
the solution of the enigma within view. At first the body 
could only be loosely connected with the spirit. The true 
unity of the two is only the issue of an ethical process. 
Therefore man^o^t^i^ mor% nay nonpatuit non mori, unless by 
season of the growth of spirituil energy this necessity of death 
was precluded. Were perfection of energy not wanting to the 
spirit, certainly Nature could oppose to it no insuperable resist- 
ance without giving rise to an insoluble paradox. But Nature 
cannot be required to forniah an immortal pari Only spirit 
can be the deliverer of Nature from the yoke of corruptibleuesa, 

* Rom. V. 12, vL 28. 
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And thus we anive at the positioiiy that altfaoagh the body by 
itself must of necessity die, in association ivith spirit, in virtae 
of its SQSceptibleness to the influence of spirit, it is not abso- 
lutely sulgect to this necessity. The actual entrance of death 
must have its reason in this, that the spirit does not possess or 
does not exercise the energy by which it would be able to 
maintain the union with the body and cany through their 
teleological interconnection. That the corporeal nature is 
susceptible to the influence of spirit, is shown by signs the 
most diyeraified Its organism may be inspired and sustained 
in incalculable measure by the energy of the spirit We thus 
see that sin, and the disharmony introduced by it, play a part 
in this matter. Apart from an abnormal course of develop- 
ment, the possibility of death might have remained in permanent 
abeyance. Only tlirough interruption of the normal order of 
development is the death of human beings, such as now actually 
occurs, comprehensible in its necessity. Only thus does the 
purely physical necessity of death acquire an established 
position. 

5. Man is designed to be the lord of Nature, first, by acquiring 
mastery over it through knowledge, knowledge of its forces and 
laws being the condition of rendering it in reality his servant 
But the meaning of this lordship is, that he rules in Nature 
as the disposing and regulating power, exhibits in it his 
higher nature, and imprints on it his stamp and seal This 
suggests an inner world, a world of conceptions and aims, the 
carrying out of which in the world is merely the realization of 
his supreme authority. 

§ 40. — Man as Spirit. 

Man is specifically distinct from Nature, because in virtue of 
possessing knowledge, will, and feeling, he is spirit, and 
thus able to make not merely the world, but himself 
and God his object 

1. As spirit, man is his own author in respect of actual 
existence, although upon the basis or foundation laid by 
God. Self-consciousness is especially the spirit's own action, 
and that without intermission. In ftding he has existence 
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witliin himself, in vntt he exists in a state of movement from 
seK outwards, in krunoUdge in movement from without inwards. 
In feeling, to be carefully distinguished from sensation, is given 
immediate apperception of his own life, whereas in self-con- 
sciousness this apperception is mediated by the act of thought 

2. Like the other spiritual faculties so called, Fedinff is 
receptive of infinite as of finite truth. Moreover, feeling is not 
merely the primitive lif&-form of spirit, before as yet sense and 
impulse, consciousness and will, have sep£u:ately issued forth 
&om the unsevered unity of spirit ; but no less do knowledge 
and will always run out into feeling as into their resting- 
place, even as feelings accompany and qualify all spiritual 
functions. 

3. On the side of Will man is not merely a cause in general, 
but a free cause. Freedom manifests itself first as choice 
between one finite and another, as liberum arhitrium specifi- 
cationds. But directly an infinite good, especially morality, 
enters the field of consciousness, a choice of infinite im- 
portance is presented — the choice between good and evil, in 
comparison with which the former distinctions, between which 
choice lay, dwindle into insignificance, choice between them 
shrinking into mere by-play. In respect of moral good, it is 
requisite that it be willed freely, — constrained neither by 
determination from without, nor yet from within by a consti- 
tution not due to freedom ; for otherwise in the matter of good 
and evil, man were no real cause, but God alone would be the 
agent in the proper sense, which would amount to moral 
Acosnusm. In the second place, it is requisite th^t goodness 
be willed because it is goodness and not its opposite, for only 
thus is it really willed as such, or as what it is. The first 
step in this process is a distinction in knowledge, which in the 
next place has to assert itself through the will in the form of 
excision of the possible not-good, in the form of decision for 
the good. That this discriminative decision may be possible, 
both goodness and its opposite, as at least possible in itself, 
must stand for an instant clearly before the vision, and in this 
sense the possibility of evil, like the law of gradual progress, 
is involved in the world's excellence, in the possibility of 
the realization of moral good (§ 37). But the non-existence 
as yet of the desired unity of will with goodness is a very 
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different thing from evil, which is a falling away &om normal 
progress, a starting aside from the straight path. Gradual 
advance is the necessary condition of spontaneous exertion in 
building up our moral being, and without the possibility of evil 
goodness would be an innate quality, exercising such power 
over us that its realization through our will would rather take 
the form of a physical although conscious procesa By which 
of the two paths the development of mankind has proceeded, 
by simple progress in good or by actual emergence of evil, 
is matter of history. The necessity of the latter never 
has been or can be proved. The attempts at proof lead 
to ManichsBism or to the resolving of evil into illusion. 
The possibility of a sinless development of man, in absolute 
harmony with his idea, must always be held fast,^ and at the 
same time the possibility of his passing through all the stages 
of life without fault and yet being true man. Evil can never 
be part of man's nature. When it exists, it ia removeable, 
conquerable, because eternally excluded from the idea of 
man. 

4. The COGNITIVE ASPECT, or consciousness of self, of the 
world, and of God. Remitting all details to psychology, let us 
here dweU simply on the two last points. As self-conscious- 
ness ripens, it becomes aware of its absolute dependence on 
God, apprehending itself in its basis which stands in a passive 
relation to God. Man feels himself under the control and at 
the disposal of an absolutely higher power, and this God-con- 
sciousness is the basis of freedom in opposition to the world. 
It has different degrees, accordingly as God ia recognised 
merely as power, and in the light of physical, or also in the 
light of moral, categories. God-consciousness is not identical 
with conscience, and still less to be derived from it.' We 
know and are acquainted with God first as absolute power. 
But through moral, in distinction from religious consciousness, 
the latter itself receives accessions. The deeper we penetrate 
into the nature of good and evil, and the more we perceive 
that the former brings us inner harmony and happiness, the 
purer and richer becomes the idea of God, which, as formerly 
shown, stands in most intimate association with the good. 

^ Even Schleiennacher maintainfl the saoie. 
* As Schenkel supposes. 
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Thus the religiotiB element is enriched by the interweaving 
of the moral, in such a way, indeed^ that the dearer man's 
moral self-conscionsness becomes, the more his moral cha- 
racter, also is referred back to Grod in His moral capacity, nay, 
is primarily deduced firom Hint Thus in conscience Gk>d's 
voice is heard, desprfce the fact that it is the voice of man's 
own tme nature as welL Conversely, the idea of God assures 
to the contents of conscience the character of tmconditional 
validity, and corroborates the sense of unconditional obliga- 
tion. Objectively regarded, the awakening of moral conscious- 
ness in conscience is a divine origination. God implants the 
moral, existing in Him and conceived and willed by Him as 
the good, in man's knowledge. God's knowledge is originative 
of knowledge. But this origination on the part of God is 
carried into effect through man's own spiritual energy, without 
which the moral could be no part of his knowledge. This 
spiritual energy begins with the individual element Moral 
knowledge, implanted and self-developing, may precede the 
evolution of God-consdousness, and in the first instance be 
merely a knowledge of man's own moral nature or of the 
moral relations of Ufe. But only with God-consciousness, and 
that of a moral kind, do the deamess and energy of moral 
self-consciousness become complete. From the very time of 
man's origination, God-consciousness is struggling as it were 
to break through, and is occupied in the formation of a 
rational consciousness of self and the world. 

5. Genbkio Consciousness. — Humanity is willed by God 
as a unity indeed, but a unity in diversity, i.e. as an organism. 
In self-consciousness man knows himself to be an individual, 
beside whom stands the plurality of individuals forming 
the genus. This plurality, too, is based on the development 
of each individual. Nature, being without spirit, can furnish 
no substitute for this. As spirit man needs to be stimulated 
by corresponding spiritual instruments, and therefore by bdngs 
of his own class, different from bim and yet receptive to him 
as he is to them. To plurality belongs variety, and by this 
means the one humanity is divided into species. The prindples 
of variety are the roots of races, nations, tribes, families, indi- 
viduals. Variety is expressed not merely in corporeal but in 
spiritual differences, and in the present temporal life humanity 
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has no existence other than in these forms of life. But 
despite their numbers and variety, men are one in themselves, 
and through knowing this have a generic consciousness. Every 
one is different from the rest, and destined to remain so. But 
distinction is here the essential condition of cammtmian in 
receiving and giving ; for only he can give and receive in a 
living sense who is himself something. And communion, the 
more it becomes reality, gets the better of limitations, and con- 
verts diversity into a bond of union in lova Love is the 
completion of generic consciousness. But it is the completion 
of the individual as well ; for the latter is not merely this 
particular finite being. To his complete nature belong both 
organic division and particularity, and the powers of the uni- 
versal, that universal will which the race wills, and without this 
the particular wiU is Egoism. But the particular will takes 
up the universal, and then from the more imperfect stages 
of individuality and subjectivity personality arises.^ Generic 
consciousness is the principle of all social life, and in virtue 
of it man strives with all his strength after communion; but 
this holds good in the highest degree of the spiritual depart- 
ments of life. As spirit, man is designed to exist for spirit. 
He is only able perfectly to obtain and exercise his knowledge, 
his moral nature, in a life of communion. Nay, supposing man 
wills liis own true nature in all these departments, he wills 
therewith the true nature of humanity in general, and must 
as matter of course devote himself to the task of communi- 
cating to it as well as of receiving from it. In no province 
belonging to the perfection of creation can anything of a lofty 
character dawn on the spirit, without generic consciousness 
being stimtUaied in the most powerful way,^ Hence religion 
is of necessity creative of communion. In everything of a 
lofty character impressing us, the impulse to communicate 
awakens ; and here language has its immense significance, — 
this gift distinguishing man as a social being. Communica- 
tion through language has withal supreme significance for his 
own development Only when that which slumbered or 
stirred within us has found dear expression in words are we 
complete masters of the thing itself. It then has objective 

^ Cf. above, § 81a. 

* Schleiennacher, Dtr ChrM. Olaube, § 6, 60. 
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exiatence for us in definite form. And again, the one who 
makes the communication obtains security through the others, 
to whom he reveals himself, that the object moving him is no 
plaything of chance or mere idiosyncrasy, but something 
substantial And it is only this knowledge of self in others, 
and being known by others, which perfects in us the con- 
viction that the words spoken and acts done proceeded from the 
nature of the rational genus, the conviction being thus elevated 
beyond the value of the thing itsel£ Thus subjectivity is 
raised out of itself, and becomes aware of its intrinsic objec- 
tivity. Personality is the minister of the genus, the genus of 
peisonality. Only in the generic organism does the latter find 
its true and secure position. 



§ 41. CotUmucUion. — The Divine Image. 

Man's collective organization has its unity in the fact of his 
being destined for community of life with Ood or for 
religion. With religion the portrayal of God in the 
personal creature is realized, in order that man may 
be GocPs image. This is to be viewed partly as original 
endowment, partly as destination. 

1. Biblical Doctrine. — Ttm and W5t^ refer not merely to 

t •St J 

coiporeal resemblance.' As God is not contemplated in the 
record under a corporeal aspect, the word must also have 
a spiritual import, although the dignity of man's form and 
his powers for ruling over nature and the animal world re- 
flect something of the divine majesty, which did not disappear 
even on the entrance of sin.' In the same way his spiritual 
powers and capacities bear the imprint of the divine likeness. 
Still, capacities are not Grod's actual image, but merely its 
possibility. The higher import of the word "image" points to 
the future.^ In reference to what he possesses already, he is 
created " in " the divine image as his model ; but in reference 
to the chief matter-^his destination — ^he has in God a norm 
and ideal. 

» Gen. i 26. • GeD. r. 8. • Jaa. UL 9 ; 1 Oor. xL 7. 

* As alao in Qcd. L 36, S7, the difference between ^ ^^ a aeems to indicate. 
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According to' the '^.'T.^.the Son of Gkxi is t&e original 
image of God/ and to Him men are to be confonned spirit- 
ually and physically.' Consequently it is through Christ 
that we are to attain likeness to God. That this design was 
realized in Adam, or that Adam is an image of God in the 
same sense as Christ, is nowhere said. The direct opposite is 
evident from the fact that not Adam before the Fall, but 
Christ, is proposed as our pattern.^ With this the 0. T. 
record harmonizes in ascribing to the first pair innocence and 
purity indeed, but not moral indefectibility, perfection, and 
holiness. On the contrary, even deficiency in knowledge of 
the distinction of good and evil is ascribed to tiiem. Conse- 
quently^ the divine image according to Holy Scripture is 
partly original endovmient, partly destination, 

2. EccLESiASTiCiiL Doctrine. — ^The ancient Church very 
accurately distinguished between el/ew and ofiouoa-if:, and the 
Greek Church does the same in its Confession. The latter 
phrase expresses man's destination, which is not to be re- 
garded as carried out at the moment of creation. The Soman 
Church supposes in Adam a dormnt mperadditum judituB ori- 
ginalis standing in external connection with man's nature, 
but that this nature itself is found in Hberum arhUHwfn, which 
continues after the Fall, although in an enfeebled state. 
Luther and the Evangelical Church ^ disclaim the notion that 
jvMitia can be called a donum supercuidittim, as also that 
libentm arbitrvum, considered as formal power of choice, is 
the imago divina. On the contrary, holiness and righteous- 
ness are counted part of the idea and true nature of man, 
part ot jvMHAa originalis. And because his being destined 
for sanctitas et justitia is part of the idea of man afiBrmed in 
his likeness to Gk)d, it is held that^ as fallen, man has lost the 
divine likenesa But, united as the Evangelical Church is in 
this theory of man, according to which mere liberwm arbUritim 
as formal power of choice ot neutrality of freedom is not 
sufScient to define his nature^ divines, and in the same way 

'Col. i 15. « PhiL iii. 21 ; Eph. !▼. 28 f.; CoLiu.9, 10; IJohnifi. 2. 

' Rom. Y. 12-20 ; 1 Cor. zy. 45 ft, where moreorer x***'f» ^i^t»it affirm 
neither sinfalneas nor even the want of all point of connection for irnSfuh bat 
simpljc that Afbun wiis not y^t irnufutrtMit, 

« A^ologi 52^58; Heidelb. Cot qu. Ti 7 ; Bdo. pot^ vH. 9u 
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the Confessions to some extent, differ upon the question 
whether Adam had or had not perfect actual righteousness and 
holiness by creation. The first is held in the Belgic Confession, 
and the Formvla ConcordicB approximates thereto.^ On the 
other hand, the Apology cautiously, and with well-considered 
reserve, only says, that the justitia originalis of man "hahitura 
erat hsec dona : notitiam Dei certiorem, fiduciam Dei . . . aut 
certe rectitudinem (rigJU inclination) et vim ista efficiendi" 
Later Lutheran theology adhered to the first view, partly in 
an anti-Pelagian interest, partly for the purpose of cutting 
away all ground for supposing that the admission of im- 
perfection in man, as he came from God's hand, would make 
Grod responsible for eviL This question forms a criterion as 
to whether the religious element is recognised in its affinity 
with the moral ; or, again, whether the two are separated or 
confounded. 

3. Dogmatic Investigation of the Doctrine of the 
Divine Image. — The most important point in the idea of this 
image is the correlation of aU man's capacities with conscious- 
ness of Gk)d ; but at the same time, the idea of likeness to 
(rod as man's destination is to be distinguished from the 
realieation of this idea through the act of creation. 

As relates to the first point, namely, man's destination, 
the idea of man, as it is conceived in God's world-plan, and 
therefore willed by God's creative volition, is not exhausted 
in the fact of his being a teleologically co-ordinated unity of 
nature and soul. The soul has not merely Nature for its con- 
tents, but is susceptible also of the infimte, the divine. Nay, 
the idea of man also includes within it his perpetual, actual, 
life-relation to God, more precisely — the satisfaction of his 
receptiveness for God and the divine, although empirically 
this may oslj be the fruit of a series of divine acts, in which 
the ideal man or the ideal of man gradually establishes itself 
in his knowledge and volition through progressive creative 
realization and through appropriation on the part of man. 
Mere natural beings have no such ideal, no proper historical 
development^ because no freedom. But man is a being 

* JBelg. 14 : Atque in onuubtu plane per/ecturrif which howerer the edition of 
1^2 has twt, F. C, p. 640, speaks indeed of a txmereata juaUda orig,, bat 
also adds : ad guam homo in verUate, sancHtate ttjtuHeia enahu/ueraL 
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summoned to freedom and historical development Hence in 
his case the idea and the actuality of the idea exist apart, the 
latter being the fruit of free acts and coming gradually into 
existence. In relation to God, man's free acts are not pro- 
ductive in character, but are acts of reception, which may be 
discontinued, but without which further creative communica- 
tion or realization of the idea cannot proceed.^ The freedom 
of man, even of empirical man, is in essential connection* 
with the morally necessary, the divine ; and by thia fact, not 
by mere liberum arbUrium, is he potentially, ix, by his very 
destination, the image of the ethical Gk)d. Accordingly, from 
the first, destination is to be distinguished from realization. 

The Catholic Church, on this point halting behind the 
Greek, which in the most positive way maintains this dis- 
tinction, falls into a double error, that of a magical and of a 
Felagianizing tendency. In order that divine grace may not 
send man forth empty-handed from its presence, ethical perfec- 
tion is assigned him as a donum, as if this did not require to 
be worked out by means of freedom. On the other hand, 
the Eoman Church, being anxious to preserve man's freedom 
even after the Fall, discovers his indefeasible nature precisely 
in Hbcrum arbitrium, which is regarded for the most part as 
empty of itself, as the neutrality of freedom, while grace and 
holiness themselves are said to be a divine dowam super- 
additum. The liberum arbitrium referred to has no essential 
relation to the contents of goodness, a view which must lead 
to the Scotist dogma, that man's rational capacity stands 
merely in a casual relation to goodness, i.e. can only receive 
as good what the positive legislation accepted as divine 
declares such, but is never able to recognise the intrinsic 
excellence of goodness, because this would imply that we 
were able to recognise it as rational in itself. The reason of 
this blending of magical and Pelagian tendencies lies in the 
mutual exclusiveness of the divine and human according to 
Catholic teaching, which exclusiveness is again repeated in its 
theory of grace. So far as grace operates, it excludes the activity 
of man, snatches him, so to speak, from himself for the purpose 
of bringing him into communion with the good ; and grace, 
instead of being quickening and creative in its influence, puts 

^ Matt. xiiL 12. * i 40, S. 
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itself in negativing substitution in man's place. And so fiar 
as human freedom operates, it is supposed to exclude divine 
activity. In both respects no unity of the divine and human 
life — that fundamental Christian idea — ^is obtained^ but at most 
an alternation between the two. 

But even Protestant theology has in the course of its 
history shown an affinity with both errors. On the one side 
the older dominant Lutheran theology ^ says : '' The first man 
possessed original righteousness not merely in a seminal but 
developed form. The first human pair had an inspiration of 
love, to which were added a high measure of illumination 
respecting divine and natural things, and a natural immor- 
tality." But the attitude here assumed is in opposition to the 
possibility left open in the Apology , nor does it agree with the 
narrative in Genesis, which denies to man at first knowledge 
of good and evil, whence it follows that his love was still 
tmconsdous^ and as a necessary consequence did not bear an 
ethical character in the strict sense. Just so the N. T.^ 
forbids the supposition of the idea of man having been realized 
at the first moment. Else even the Pall would have been 
an impossibility, whereas according to the narrative at least 
probation was necessary, which of itself implies progress. An 
inspiration of love is certainly just as possible in the be- 
ginning as in the age of Bedemption ; but from this it does 
not follow that man has nothing to do in order to the formar 
tion of his moral character, or that love " cannot properly be 
willed, but only given." There is a third case, a willing by 
man of the divine gift of love along with the possibility of 
not willing it. Only by prescinding the latter evil possibility, 
can conscious love and the positive willing of goodness as 
such be established. But on the other side many speak as if 
freedom had to acquire its moral worth for man solely from 
its own resources, and apart from everything previously given 
it K the aberration just instanced leans to a species of 
moral magic, this second view shares in the error of a false 
independence of man in relation to God, since he is supposed 
to be absolutely his own creator, so to speak, in a moral 
respect. In opposition to this the right ground is taken by 

^ With it Philippi salwtantially a^^rees, QlaubtMUkref II. 350 fc 
• 1 Cor. XV. 45. 

DoxNXR.— Chkut. Doct. il F 
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those who remind ns that the soul is never a mere idhtda 
rcim, that there is in it a world of the unconscious. If in 
our knowledge there is already inherent no innate relation to 
what is rational and good, — a relation that is an original 
dowry of our nature and not our own work, — ^then knowledge 
of truth and goodness as such is absolutely out of the question, 
and we remain in the circle of subjective or arbitrary opinions, 
if not banished to the sphere of external, positive enactments. 
The same conclusion is reached on the side of wilL If formal 
freedom has no intrinsic, essential relation to goodness and 
truth, if it finds itself just as much in contradiction as in 
harmony with goodness, then the good and divine stands in 
an attitude to man so external, that it can never become 
really his, nay, in that case formal freedom can only decide 
in favour of the good from caprice, i.e. in an unethical way. 
We afiSrm, therefore, that the idea of man on the side of 
knowledge and volition includes an essential relation to the 
rational and good, and for this very reason to God in himself. 
In order to the possibility of the moral, a pre-moral is neces- 
sary. But certain as it is that man's freedom is in essential 
connection with the morally necessary ideal, man being thus 
potentially the image of the ethical God, and certain as it is 
that this image is not to be discovered in mere formal, empty 
power of choice, since, on the contrary, the free can only be 
created in order to the morally necessary, yet the same ethical 
character requires that the means by which the morally 
necessary and the essential elements of man's nature are to 
become reality in his will, shall not act in a magical way, or 
simply through exclusively divine, creative activity ; and it is 
therefore an inevitable logical necessity for Protestantism to 
decide for the second of the alternatives left open in the 
Apology. 

The actual constiiiUion of the first man must not be so 
conceived as to imply that he was spared all labour and the 
conquest of the world, intellectual and real, just as little as 
he was spared spontaneous moral effort In the same way in 
reference to natural immortality only a posse nan mori can be 
affirmed of him, namely, provided his spiritual energy was of 
such quality and so increased that the necessity of death, 
inherent in the body alone, remained in abeyance (§ 89, 4). 
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For the rest, it is of no dogmatic importance bow lugh the 
prerogatives of the first man are placed^ provided only two 
limits are observed, — 1. That God is not made the author of 
evil ; 2. That man is not precluded from a course of ethical 
developnient by a too-mtch or too-litde. Both aie observed 
by regarding the first man as created with a pure, innocent 
nature, with a natural bias to good or a natoral love for God. 
Beside this, there was present in him, along with conscious- 
ness of self and the world, a natural bias to self and the 
world. These qualities cannot be in antagonism to each other. 
As they came from the Creator's hand, they existed in im* 
mediate, good, though stiU not perfect and indissoluble, unity. 
On the other hand, this imity needed to be ratified by the 
will, by a good use of freedom. Actual living relation to God, 
because depending upon the use made of freedom, cannot be 
perfect in the beginning, but must be the outcome of several 
divine acts. Even after the FaU the divine image remains 
still man's destination, although its fulfilment has been inter- 
rupted, nay, deflected into a by-path, by the Fall But in 
this image as a destiaation is included the religious relation 
as the cardinal point, seeing that it is from it that the force 
proceeds by which the several aspects of man's nature are to 
be brought to unity and completion. Self-consciousness and 
wodd-consciousness can only find their completion in God- 
consciousness, self and the world only subsisting in their true 
reality in connection with God. On the other hand, self- 
consciousness and world-consciousness are the essential means 
for realizmg God-consciousness. It is often, indeed, supposed 
that the two former are a limit to God-consciousness, or that 
were the latter stronger the former would be weaker. But with- 
out self-consciousness the subject would lose Gtod-consdous- 
ness, and without world-consciousness he would sink into the 
condition of a brute. Bather the same Ego, that is conscious 
of itself and the world, may at the same moment be conscious 
of God and of dependence on Him, which veiy dependence 
is itself a characteristic of the "Ego and of the world. Con- 
versely, when we know God as He is, in Him we know also 
a willing and conceiving of the world and ourselves, so that 
in Him we may apprehend ourselves and know ourselves, as 
the apostle says, as known of Him. And thus the postulate 
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is well founded, that the soul animating all the consdons 
moments of human life is consciousness of Qod. 



§ 42. — The Essential Immortality of the Soul. 
Destined for religion, man is destined for immortality. 

1. Against the doctrine, that death is the consequence of 
sin,^ objections are raised.' Death, it is said, is not an abso- 
lute evil ; else it would be abolished by redemption ; it is a 
universal law of nature. We have seen (§ 39) that while 
man is a natural being, and thus mortal in himself, it is also 
part of the law of his nature to possess unlimited susceptibility 
to the influence of spirit, and that nature is conditioned by the 
law of spirit That death is among the necessities of spirit, 
and is not rather an indication of passivity, of feebleness on 
its part, cannot be shown. Thus it is man's moral deficiency, 
through which the possibility of death becomes a reality. But 
redemption, when completed, completes also dominion over 
nature. Accordingly, Christianity promises conquest over 
death, and exhibits this conquest prototypically in the resur- 
rection of Christ Although, no doubt, after the appearance of 
sin, death may be a comparative good like every act of judg- 
ment before the final judgment, death is no good, considered 
apart from the fact of sin, but an evil that casts doubt on the 
mutual teleological relationship of soul and body, on the ab- 
solute unity of the personality. This reciprocal relation is only 
secure in case the death of the body does not render doubtful 
the existence of the soul, but on the contrary itself meets 
its overthrow, the sides of man's nature separated by death 
being thus enabled to present themselves in complete union 
in the consummation of the individual person. 

2. This leads to the question of the ibimobtalitt of the 
SOUL. Wonder has been expressed that in the 0. T. this 
doctrine is kept so much in the background, or is altogether 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 21, 55 ff.; Eom. v. 12, viii. 10 ; Gen. iiL 

* Cf. Man in Pelt's MUarheUen, 18S8, 2 ; on the other side, Reich, Die 
At^erstehung des Herm oIb ffeihthaUache, 1845 ; Erabbe, Die Lehre von Silnde 
und Tod, 18S6. 
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wanting.^ The cause is found partly in the theocracy which 
is content to fix its gaze on tho present life, partly in the 
Messianic idea, which indeed promises a glorious future in 
the present, but in such a form that the idea of a per- 
fect kingdom overpowers that of personality. But that the 
spirit found no satisfaction in the historic theocracy, the 
Messianic idea shows ; whfle the latter, we might suppose, in 
order to the glorious future of the kingdom of blessedness, 
needs the immortality of the righteous composing it, even as 
in later days, before Christ's advent, faith in the resurrection 
of the just to the Messianic kingdom assumed this shape. 
This explanation therefore, while containing an element of 
truth, is not sufficient. The reason why the doctrine of 
immortality is kept in the background must lie deeper. Ex- 
amined more closely, the doctrine ie not altogether wanting. 
But immortality is conceived as a mere unending form of life, 
emptied of everything making it worth living, as continuance 
in a shadowy form of existence, in SheoL And before Christ's 
advent, this could not be otherwise. The rich fulness of the 
divine life being still wanting to man before Christ's coming, 
while still the economy of the 0. T. partly satisfied, partly 
awakened higher needs than the heathen world in general 
knows, all that is left to the righteous, when earthly satisfaction 
fails, is a form of life, unending indeed, but still awful from 
its vague emptiness, and this is the essential part in the idea 
of Sheol. In all this, then, we still confess the poverty of pre- 
Christian days. In contrast with this condition, Christ is 
celebrated in the N. T. and the earliest Fathers in a special 
sense as introducing the fulness of the new, eternal life, and 
holding in His hand the keys of death and hell, a power 
including jurisdiction over the path to Hades. 

Ecclesiastical Doctrine, with Holy Scripture, maintains man's 
immortality in the shape of a restoration of the individual 
even to corporeal existence through the resurrection, and that 
in a glorified pneumatic form. 

3. As to the DOGMATIC PBOOF of immortality, we have first 
of all to examine the evidences adduced on its behalf The 

^ Among other nations especially has the idea of immortality assomedTarioni 
forms. Cf. Spiess, EfUwkklungBgesehiehte der Lthre vom Zustand nach dem 
Tod, 1877. 
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WolfBan philosophy employed the metaphysical aigument, 
that the soul is immortal, because indissoluble by reason of 
its simplicity. But even the simple might die out of itself, 
and the soul is not abstractly simple in itself, but a unity of 
many powers. Further, we ought not to overlook the high 
worth and spiritual relations of man ; for with what right can 
creatures of limited worth lay claim to immortality, or what 
would the immortality of atoms signify ? Hence, more con- 
sideration is due to the proof from the illimitableness of 
human capacities, from the perfectibility of man. " The in- 
stitution of these capacities would be aimless, unless they 
attained what they are meant to do, which is not the case in 
this earthly life." But the argument is often stated as if 
aims of infinite worth were not realized in the present life, 
whereas life would not be lived in vain, if the consciousness 
of eternity shone forth, or the flame of holy love was felt, but 
once. The aim lies not only at the close. An immortality, 
emptying the present life of all meaning for the purpose of 
establishing the necessity of a future life, is worthless. 
BationaUsm laid special stress on the doctrine of immortality^ 
but committed the fault of remitting us to a progressus in 
infinitum, a progress without definite aim, whereas objects 
which are ends in themselves are found even in the present 
life. — ^Another argument starts from the world-idea, for which 
every individual is of value. No doubt, for the world-whole 
every single personality, with all it possesses, is indispensable. 
Were but one lacking, a gap would be left in the whole. 
But this can only be maintained, provided the individuals 
possess spiritual import, or so far as they attain to personality 
in the strict sensa — The juridical argument demands immor- 
tality in the interest of equality between worth and weUbeing, 
absent on earth. But neither have the ungodly real pros- 
perity on earth ; nor do the good demand of God's justice 
reward for their virtue. — ^Finally, the reason borrowed from 
love, which longs after reunion, cannot be accepted as con- 
vincing. The craving for immortality on this ground is no 
doubt widely spread in modem days, but it is marked 
by much sickly sentimentality. Those who in this earthly 
life, when they axe together, forswear love, speak often of 
reunion, as if they had saved their love for the future life. 
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The mataal relations of individuals in the fatnre cannot be 
judged "by subjective wishes, but by the objective principle of 
Grod'e kingdom. The supreme blessing hoped for by our fore- 
fathers from immortality, was rather the immediate presence 
of God and Christ The more concrete form of reunion was 
secondary to the kingdom of Christ, to His triumphant Church, 
and the desires of natural love were subordinated to content- 
ment with whatever order the kingdom of God may bring with 
it, the restoration of former relations occupying but a secondary 
place. Again and again must it be asserted that nothing but 
the divine import of life makes life worth living. Chris- 
tianity alone securing this import of life, it is at once evident 
that outside its pale no certainty of immortality was possible, 
but merely vague hope and presentiment 

4. The POSITIVE dogma to be held is, that the human soul is 
not like mere natural beings perishable, but by its veiy idea 
imperishable. Finite life may die either through succumbing 
to external hostile forces, or through living out its powers. 
But no force of nature reaches to the spirit. Nature may at 
present demand from man his body, but not his spirit, which 
is the aim and goal of nature. Nor can the soul be the 
author of its own death; for the attempt at annihilation 
would be again an act of self-exertion, and thus again an act 
of self-afSrmation. And, finally, the soul could only die out 
of itself, on the supposition of its being merely nature ; but 
the human spirit is not an object of mere finite worth, 
but capable of possessing, and destined to possess, eternal 
worth in itself, and with respect to the whole, — not, 
indeed, on the ground of its being a microcosm, a peculiar 
synthesis of the universe, but on the ground of every human 
Boul being destined for communion with God. Finite life 
may die by living out its powers ; but in the heart of man as 
spirit eternity is planted,^ and united with God, whose will is 
to communicate life, he possesses unending life. The fount of 
the divine Spirit is unfathomable and inexhaustible. Seeing 
therefore that in man, as long as he is man, there is recep- 
tiveness for this life — divine, truly immortal, superior to time 
and temporal laws — ^we are warranted in holding, that the 
soul could only perish if either man could ever cease to be 

^Eccles. ia. 11. 
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man, or God could cease in His comnmnicableness to sustain 
relations, not merely negative, to receptiveness for him such 
as his love desires. Accordingly, everything depends on the 
communication of the divine life to man being assured. This 
is Only secured to Christians through Christ. Here, therefore, 
it is sufficient to have recognised the possibility of the soul's 
immortality and its destination for this. The doctrine of 
actual immortality falls to the second part of Dogmatics, to 
which also belongs the restoration or consummation of the 
personality in a corporeal respect, of which, likewise, apart 
from Christianity, there is no certain knowledge. 



§ 43. — A first Siiman Pair and their Perpetuaiion. 

The Biblical theory of one human pair, in whom the human 
species was constituted by creative act, answers to the 
requirements of reason, as well as to our consciousness of 
God and of the genus. The conservation of the species 
is effected in accordance with the universal law of living 
creatures through secondary causalities, individuals of the 
species, or reproduction. Nevertheless, the origination 
of new human individuals can be viewed as a con- 
serving of the species only under one aspect, each one 
of the three theories — Creationism, Fre-existentianism, 
Traducianism— representing an element belonging to a 
complete account of the origination of human beings. 
But the plurality, characterizing our species, is the re- 
quisite condition of the community which is the theatre 
of God's world-ruling love, and also its organ. 

Lotze, MikrohmnAis^ III. 87-123. Fichte, Anthropologie. 
Alex. V. Humboldt, Kosmos/YoL ii Hugh Stiller, Footprints 
of the Creator. Agassiz, Essay on Clam/ication. Mivarts, 
Man and Ape; Evolution and its Consequences; Lessons of Nature, 
1876. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, Eeusch, Bibd u, 
Natw. M'Cosh, Christianity and Positivism, and bis Beport at 
the Ev. AWiamce, 1873, and the PannPresbyterian Council, Edin. 
1878. De Quatrefages, Thames transformistes et ^olutionistes. 
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Zockler, Essay in the Jahrb. filr deuische Theologie, vol. vi., 1861, 
'' On the Question of Species in its Theological Bearing, with 
special reference to the Theories of Agassiz and Darwin," pp. 
659-714 ; voL vii, 1862, pp. 166-169. The same, Die einheHliAe 
Ahdammung des ifeTischen-gescMecJUs, voL viiL, pp. 51-91 ; cf. his 
Essay, vol. ix., pp. 688-759, "On the Theistic Idea of Creation." 
The same, Theohgie u. NoUtcrtoissenschaJi, voL ii., 1879, pp. 
737-755 (in this work modern literature on the subject is very 
fully quoted). F. PfaflF, ScJiopfijmgsffesMclUe, ed. il 1877 ; Die 
ETttstehwag der Welt u. die JfiUurgesetze, 1876. Ebiard, Die 
An/dnge des Menschengeschlechts, 1876; and his Apologetik. 
Schultz, Schopfungsgeschichte, 1865. E. Schmid, Die Darmnscken 
Theorien u. ihre SteUung zur PhUosqphie, Beligion u, Mm^dl, 
1876. 

1. The Biblical doctrine of the origin of the human race 
from 9» first human pair^ created by God has been combated 
in two ways. First (and this was long the usual form of con- 
tention on the part of its opponents), the variety of human 
races was regarded as too great for them to be comprehended 
under unity of species (or genus). Beliance was placed not 
only upon difference in bodily oiganization, but also upon 
difference in spiritual characteristics, especially upon the asser- 
tion that there are tribes showing no trace of religion.^ The 
further the examination into the differences advanced, the 
greater became the number of human species which it was 
supposed necessary to assume, whether recourse was had for 
their explanation to the supposition of different, ascending acts 
of creation, or to their collateral origination in different places.^ 
In any case, it was thought, the descent of all men from an 
original unity had to be given up and regarded as incompatible 
with the actual condition of things. — But not only did this view 
encounter opposition from philosophers, historians, and philolo- 
gists, who described the application of the idea of different 

1 Oen. i. and iL ; Acts xviL 26-28 ; cf. Rom. y. 12ff. 

' On the authority of accounts of trayels, which certainly were greatly modi- 
fied by subsequent inquireis, Schelling accepted the notion of tribes destitute of 
religion. Others explained the facts on which this notion is based by deprava- 
tion, and attribute tiiem to a process of degeneracy. So especially Dawson. 

* British students reckoned as many as 160 human species ; see Z5ckler, Theol, 
«. NeUurundiejueha/t, II. 771. To the class of those who assumed different, 
ascending acts of creation belongs Peyrerius with his PrceadamitcB; in the 
same way Schelling. 
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species to man as inadmissible^ and referred to the strong his- 
torical traces of a genealogical interconnection of humanity, but 
the physical sciences themselves, since the diffusion of modem 
evolution-doctrines, have taken quite an opposite direction. 
The idea of a single, causal, genealogical interconnection has for 
some time been so powerful, that physical research is busily 
engaged in the effort to resolve all specific differences of all 
living beings into mere varieties, and from one or some few 
primitive forms to derive everything organic in a genealogical 
line from plants to man, whether higher and higher structures 
are supposed to have arisen by transmutation in a purely 
mechanicdl process,^ or an inner evolution-principle is conceived 
to be at work.^ Evolutionists of the latter school are better 
able to leave room for a teleological conception of the world 
and for divine influence than the champions of an exclusively 
mechanical theoiy, inasmuch as in the beginnings of creation 
they are able to suppose spiritual potentialities implanted, 
which issue forth at the right time, and are from the first 
specifically distinct fipom the merely physical.' The more 
thoughtful, however, confess the countless gaps opposed by 
experience to a rigidly appUed doctrine of the genealogical 
derivation of life in its diverse forms. In the same way they 
confess that to such questions as, How did the first cell arise ? 
How did organisms arise on our planet at all ? science has 
still to give an answer, since neither from history nor ex- 
periment do we learn anything as to the origia of Uving 

1 So the stricter school of Darwin, who, howeyer, to nataral selection, the 
result of the struggle for existence, which preserved the more perfect and rejected 
the imperfect, subsequently added other organizing principles not of a merely 
mechanical nature, like fitness and " sexual selection sesthetically influenced by 
colours." In the animal world, from which man is deriyed, Darwin discoyers 
already rudiments of morality and religion, but refuses to deriye the rudiments 
of the organic and living from the inorganic, and therefore at least still leaves a 
place for the first beginning of Grod's creative activity. In the interest of a single 
evolution - doctrine for mankind he also assumes, in opposition to polygenistic 
theories^ not merely one centre of creation for the earliest men (AMc»X ^^^ ^"0 
also nothing to object to the descent irom one pair of the earliest repreaentatives of 
the human race, assumed by Lyell, Huxley, Wallace, and others. Zockler, p. 774. 
' So espedaJlly those influenced by Schelling's NatmyhUoaophie, 
> See above, p. 4Z, respecting R. Schmid, Die Dcarwinachm Theorien, Simi- 
larly J. B. Saltier, and Kuhl ; Frohschammer, Snell, E. Gh. Planck, a Gw 
Carns, Fr. do Bougemont The earth is not seldom represented as an animated 
being, a kind of world-soul. Zockler, pp. 704-710. 
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stractores.^ But if it is out of tlie question to eliminate creative 
energy working teleologically in order to the origination of life, 
if, on the contrary^ this energy is manifestly an indispensable 
condition, unless we are to assume causeless phenomena, and 
thus to violate the law of causality, so also the withdrawal of God 
from the world which is to be conserved is an untenable notion. 
Else, after creation a self-dependent form of being resembling 
God's (divine self-existence) must have been conferred on the 
world. But that the idea of divine conservation leaves room 
for new creative manifestations of God, has been shown above. 
2. The hypotheses which, in the supposed interest of the 
world's unity and its absolute interconnection, seek by deriving 
the human race from the animal world to diq>ense with a new 
creative act of God, whether they admit a single first human 
pair or not, are based on a denial of the essential distinction 
between rational beings and nature, and degrade it to a mere 
vanishing quantity. For if man is a mere product of nature, 
then BO long as the law of causality holds good he can 
only be a natural being, respecting which there can be no 
question of intensively iifinit worth, morality, and religion. 
Physical foreshadowings of the moral especially are not to 
be denied in Kature. But any notion of that which alone 
makes the moral moral, of the absoluteness of duty and the 
worth of goodness, in oppositian to everything merely physical, 
nature has not, but only reason. And it is just the same with 
religion. Therefore, only at the price of denying man's rational 
character can the nature of man be derived from nature alone. 
For his origination a new creative act of God is essential, not 
one disturbing the world's unity, but in a teleological respect 
its finish and crown ; whereas the mechanical, atheistic evolu^ 
tion-theory dissolves into an endless, fortuitous plurality, — a 
parody on the name of Monism which it so fondly assumes. 
And of the latter charge even its admission of a single first 
human pair cannot acquit it, so long as for the sake of the 
world's unity it maintains man's essential identity with nature, 
and leaves no room for absolute teleology, — ^that highest and 
firmest bond of the world's unity, — ^but at most and reluctantly 
one of a limited, evanescent nature. But even the supposition 
that mankind consists not simply of different races, but of 

^ So J. R. Meyer, Hnzley, and othen ; see Zockler, p. 729. • 
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different species (derive these, as we may, from creation or 
otherwise)/ and that therefore different progenitors must be 
assumed for them, is untenable. That which is characteristic 
of man is to be sought pre-eminently in reason. But reason 
has no plural. There can be no different '* species " of reason. 
Chalybseus says rightly : ^ '' The supposition of different human 
species (instead of races with essentially the same destination for 
rational ends) would be a transformation of men into a physical 
order." It is thus evident that both the theories mentioned 
in opposition to the Biblical view have their roots in the same 
error — the denial of the rational essence of human nature. 
If one theory obscures, nay, subverts man's characteristic 
nature by a one-sided assertion of the continuity of the world, 
whose final issue is the obliteration of distinctions, the essential 
identification of all things, whether in materialistic or pantheistic 
fashion, the other in turn denies man's rational character by a 
one-sided assertion of the discontinuity of mankind supposed 
to be severed into different species. The truth lies in the 
position that mankind is a unity in itself, while the kingdom 
of man is essentially different from the kingdom of nature.' 

3. This being conceded, and the derivation of man from 
nature renounced, as well as the notion that he is a being 
merely physical in kind and parting into different species, 
it is thereby also allowed that, in order to his origination, 
a new act different from the creation of nature as such is 
requisite, for which indeed receptiveness must be presupposed 
in nature, but without its productive force being capable of 
being a substitute for this act. But in this case the Biblical 
doctrine decisively commends itself, of the human race, which 
did not exist always, being first created by God in a single ^ 
pair ; for several pairs would be several creative beginnings, a 

^ Quatrefages inaintains tliat as yet not a single case of transmutation of one 
species into another has been scientifically established. Zockler, p. 786 f. But 
of coarse what constitutes species and variety is not to be defined everywhere in 
the same sense as between man and more natural beings. 

* Wissensch^ftsUkre, p. 827 ff. 

' Even Alex. v. Humboldt, for the reasons given, supposes one human species, 
although he is unwilling to assert the derivation of all from one original pair. 

^ The singleness of the first pair, admitted even by Darwinians, is maintained 
by numerous other authorities. Thus by Lyell, Huxley, Wallace, and others ; 
cf. Zockler, II. 774. 
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superfluone miracle, after one pair with a destination for 
reproduction liad been created. One pair being created, the 
human species is created, and all that is then needed in one 
respect is conservation. The same consequence follows from 
our generic consciousness. Springing from one pair, mankind 
forms one family and one interdependent unity more com- 
pletely than if it sprang from several independent creative 
beginnings. Certain as it is that the spiritual aspect in man 
is the chief matter, still the fraternal tie is far stronger when 
by reason of common descent men have one history. Mere 
spiritual unity without actual consanguinity has less binding 
force than both together. In any other case they would have 
no single course of historical development; nay, even their 
type must be diverse in character ; otherwise no reason can 
be given why, instead of the t)rpe also of the others beginning 
to be realized with the first pair, a new creative commence- 
ment, absolutely unconnected with the first pair, was requisite. 
As matter of fact, the science of history, as well as comparative 
philology, takes as its starting-point the thought of the single 
genealogical connection of our race, and in doing so follows a 
genuine human instmct, which even now is not without its 
reward ; for the history of nations and reUgions finds among 
difierent nations kindred traditions. Linguistic research is 
also constantly adding to the genealogical stem of languages. 

4. Bespecting the origiTuition of separate individuals within 
the genus created there are three theories, Pre-existentianism, 
Traducianism, Creationism. No one of these alone sufficea 

Pre-existentianism makes human souls to have been created 
eternally or since the beginning of the world. After a period 
of disembodied existence they are put into human bodies by 
way of punishment for sin, or by way of discipline. But 
this would not correspond with our generic consciousness, or 
with the perfect inter-relationship of the race. The body 
would be regarded as a mere external appendage of the spirit. 
And why need the souls be supposed to have waited so long 
for their body, whether the latter be a punishment or means 
of improvement? But if the souls are first created upon 
generation, this passes over into Creationism. Instead, there- 
fore, of indulging in mythical dreams about conditions and acts 
of a pre-existent state, Traducianism commends itself to us, in 
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80 far as it seeks to plant us on the firm gronndl of reality and 
analogy with all living beings. It supposes that with genera- 
tion new souls develope themselves from Adam's soul like shoots 
{traduces) from a tree. Through generation^ Budolph Wagner is 
of opinion, a division of the soul-substance takes place^ whereas 
others prefer the figure of one combustible matter or light kindled 
by another. But this is only in real keeping with Materialism. 
Hence even Ai^stine^ although his doctrine of original sin 
must have gravitated in this direction, carefully guarded him- 
self from lending countenauce to Traducianism. The theory is 
also incompatible with the idea of free personality. In it we 
retain only the continuity of the species, reach no firm, deep 
discrimination of personal individuals, mankind being for the 
most part regarded as an identical mass. According to Crta- 
tionism, the generation of the body is the occasion to God, in 
harmony with the principle of CoTicursvs, for the creation of 
the soul Beceived from Him on the fortieth day, the soul unites 
itself with the body. In this case we should have the body pre- 
existing before the 80ul,and the race would in no sense co-operate 
in originating new sonlB. Here, too, body and soul wonH be 
external to each other, as in Pre-existentianism, and the mutual 
interconnection of men would be merely in a corporeal respect. 
This and the operation of the race are only secured by God's 
activity being r^arded as one that acts through the power of 
the race and of individuals. If Creationism still acknowledges a 
sin of the race, its principle must^lie altogether in the body. 

5. Each one of these theories represents one aspect of the 
whole truth, — ^Traducianism generic consciousness, Pre-exist- 
entianism self-consciousness or the interest of the personality 
as a separate eternal divine thought (as Holy Scripture does 
in its doctrine of election^), Creationism God-consciousness. 
Nothing but the union of these three elements is sufficient 
But the union must not be so conceived as if there were a 
mechanical division of the process between God, the genus, and 
the element of personality. We must hold first : the entire 
individual, so far as he contains no new element, nothing not 
already constituted in previous stages, is as to his entire nature 
a product of the genus present and operative in the parents, as 
well as a product of God's conserving power. Secondly : so 

^ Aa SchoberlfiiiL justly insists. 
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far as the individual contains new elements, we have to go 
back from parental causality and conservation to a creative act 
of God, but one which, while really constituting new elements, 
is at the same time a conserving of the eternal world-idea, a 
continuance or carrying forward of the eternal idea of our race 
as an organism of many members. Thirdly : in this divine 
world - thought the particular individuals, as regards their 
idea, are constituted separate essential members. This idea 
of theirs in God (and this is the truth in the Pre-existence- 
theory), may be viewed as striving from the first after realiza- 
tion through its appropriate media, ie. in their succession and 
order in time. Just so, in the eternal idea of these particular 
individuals lies their affinity with the generic idea, as well as 
their realization through the medium of the representatives of 
the genus — the parents ; as on the other hand it lies in the idea 
of the race not simply to require identical repetitions of indi- 
viduals, but to be receptive of new individualities destiued for 
freedom, and therefore receptive of divine activity introducing 
new members into the circle of humanity. The eternal idea 
not merely of the genus in general, but also of particular per- 
sonalities, is not Nothing, not blank thought^ but has already 
initial reality in the eternal, creative principle — ^the Logos 
and initial temporal reality in the first human pair. 

Observation. — Some would ascribe to man an original 
power of seK-determination; but God would then be made 
a passive womb, whence individuals are bom spontane- 
oiidy. No individual, before he exists, can contribute to his 
own existence. He himself comes into being through the 
interaction of the divine agency and that of the genus, but 
in such a way that both are determined by the eternal, 
divine idea of the individual as a free personal being.' To 
explain the origination of impersonal creatures, the combined 
supposition of God's conserving agency and of the genus is 
sufficient. But man is above nature, not a mere continuation 
of the life of the genus. By his very idea he must be 
eternally conceived by God as a relative totality, of course 
in union with the whole. This is also borne out by the 
Mosaic cosmogony, which for man's origination lays down a 
new beginning, a distinct prior conception of him, and a 
distinct act carrying the conception into effect' 

^ Gen. i. 29, 27, ii. 7» 



APPENDIX. 

ANGELOLOGY. 

§44 

The Doctrine of Angels as pure^ celestial (unfallen) spirits^ 
attested by Holy Writ and accepted by the Churcb, lacks 
complete dogmatic verification ; but it involves no con- 
tradiction in itself or to other doctrines. 

1. Biblical and Ecclesiastical Doctrine, — Here come in 
from the 0. T. the D??no in Jacob's history, the sons of God 
in Job's, the angels in Daniel's and Isaiah's,^ whereas the 1K7D 
nin^ (§ 28, 1) is not everywhere regarded under a personal 
aspect, but in a portion of the passages denotes Jehovah 
in His revealed character. According to the N. T., the 
angels are created beings forming one portion of the spirit- 
kingdom, and living members of it in virtue of love and 
sympathy ;^ they are immortal, and without reproduction and 
sexual distinction;' they are wrapt in contemplation, in 
adoration of the divine counsels and celebration of Gkxl's 
praise* As concerns their occupation, they are called in 
general ministering spirits of God,^ and at the decisive epochs 
of God's kingdom their ministry comes out with special 
prominence, as at Christ's birth, resurrection, ascension, and 
second coming. Their numbers are depicted as immense,* and, 
according to Paul especially, they are ranged in different 
orders/ But however high they stand, Christ stands above 
them. Nor are they to be made objects of worship ;® on the 

^ Gen. xzzii. 2 ; Job L ; Dan. vii. 10 ; Isa. vi ; Ps. IxriiL 18. 

* Luke XV. 10 ; Matt, xviii. 10 ; Rev. xxii. 9. 
« Luke XX. 86 ; Matt xxii. 80. 

* 1 Pet i. 12 ; Eph. iu. 10. 

^ Heb. L H ; Matt xviiL 10, xxii. 30 ; Luke xvi. 22. 

* Matt xxvi. 53 ; Heb. xii. 22. 

' 1 Theas. iv. 16; Gal. iii 19 ; Eph. iiL 10 ; CoL i. 16-20. 

« Heb. i ; Rev. xxii. 9; Col. ii. 18 ; cf. CoL i. 16 ; Heb. ii. 7, 9. 
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contrary, they themselves worship the Son of God.^ It forms 
an important modification of the 0. T. doctrine of angels, 
that in the K T. they are gathered around Christ as around 
a centre.^ It is no supposition of the N. T. that angels 
are merely departed men, as Swedenborgians hold.' Nor 
from the fact of their being called ministering spirits, sent 
forth for man's good, does it follow that they are at all a 
lower dass of beings than men«^ For the rest, Christ speaks 
of them as He could not have done on the supposition of 
His knowing that they have no existence. When Schleier- 
macher, while not alleging any accommodation in this matter 
on the part of Christ, thinks that Christ made use of the 
doctrine of angels, as any one may ingenuously, without sin, 
share in harmless popular notions, and that the knowledge of 
angels did not pertain to Christ's official knowledge, it is to 
be observed in reply, that Christ does not handle the doctrine 
in a mere traditional or proverbial way, but modifies it, and 
assigns to the angels a' peculiar attitude in relation to His 
person.® 

Ecclesiastical doctrine maintains the Biblical doctrine of 
angels, although the Beformation at the same time made 
protest against its abuse to purposes of religious worship, and 
against the interposition of angelic mediation.^ 

2. As concerns the objections to the Biblical doctrine of 
angels, it is to be conceded that many points in it remain 
obscure, e.g. the time of their creation, their relation to 
corporeity and development^ Their relation to the world, 
too, is not more precisely defined. According to several 
• passages, they have also a relation to nature,® a fact espe- 
cially dwelt on by v. Hofm£mn among modems; according 
to' other passages, to the spiritual domain, whether to the 
kingdom of God in general or as guardian-spirits to indi- 

1 Heb. L 4, 18 ; Phil. u. 6. > John i. 62 ; Col. i. 20. 

» Heb. i. 14, xii. 22, 23. * Matt. xx. 26-28. 

* Matt xxvi. 68. , 

* Apology, 224 ; Art, Smalk 311 ; Cat, 883. 

^ Other obscurities lie in the passages Rev. iv. 6 (of the seven Spirits of God, 
a imssage often made use of by Emanationism), t. 6, 11 (the ISa) ; Ezek. i. 6 ; 
Isa. vi. 3 (the Seraphim). 

* John V. 4 (but the words found here are probably spurious) ; and especiaUy 
in Revelation, e,g, chaps, vii. and ix. 

DoRNEB.— Chbist. Doct. II. G 
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vidaals/ Some think that the doctrine had its origin among 
the Persians. It is true that in the last centuries before 
Christ we find in the 0. T. Apocrypha, cjg, the Book of Tobit, 
an extravagant angelology, nay even angel-worship, t,g, among 
the Essenes; but long before the contact with Parseeism, 
the notion of angels is found in the first book of Moses. Nor 
is Sabeanism to be thought of, despite the phrase '' Lord of 
hosts." To the Hebrews the stars are not angels. Schleier- 
macher attempts to deduce the doctrine psychologically from 
the felt need of assuming in the universe more of spirit 
than the earth exhibits. But to the popular mind in pre- 
Christian days the stars did not assume the vastness they do 
to us, and such a comprehensive view of the universe as the 
scene of the revelation of spirit is not pre-Christian. And 
by the heathen the stars were even regarded as living 
beings. — ^The moral explanation of the origin of the doctrine 
suggested by C. Daub is ingenious : ' " Seeing himself involved 
in the antithesis of good and evil, man sketches for himself 
archetypes of his ethical character under both aspects, and 
thus out of ethical necessity arises the idea of the angel as 
the glorious ideal of good (and the idea of the devil as the 
terrible extreme, to which man must of necessity attain in 
a course of evil)." But, on the contrary, the Hebrews are bold 
enough to make God their ideal, as is shown by the doctrine 
of the divine image,^ the doctrine of angels having rather 
grown out of the idea of God. They are a kind of revela- 
tion, God's host, His spirit-kingdom, wherein His glory is 
displayed. These explanations of the origin of the doctrine, 
supposing them to be established, would not prove its false- 
hood. Before it can be described as impossible, it must be 
shown to be in contradiction with the idea of God or the 
creature. This would be done, supposing the angels had to be 
conceived with the Cabbala as emanationist in character ; but 
this is not taught in Holy Scripture. They would be in 
contradiction with the idea of the living creature^ supposing 
they were merely determined beings, without any power of 
self-determination and exertion. But even this is no part of 

^ Matt zviii. 10 ; Heb. i. 14 ; Ps. xci. 11, xxxiv. 8. 

> Followed by Binder in the Studien der wiirUemb, OeistUchkeU, IX. 2, 188G. 

■ Lev. XL 44 : ** Ye shall be holy, for I am holy." 
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their idea. They may possess the power, like nature itself, 
of self-reproduction. It might with more reason be said, that 
they are represented as endowed with innate perfection, 
toisdom, and holiness, and this would conflict with creaturely 
ethical existence. But no such doctrine is taught That 
they stand in need of probation, is not denied; that they 
increase in knowledge, and therefore in wisdom and happiness, 
the New Testament seems to teach, and Christ's exaltation 
ministers to their perfection.^ But the form of gradual pro- 
gress belonging to us, this external relativity of different 
elements to each other, need not be theirs. And even if 
originally tliey formed a pure world, not bound like us to space 
and time, but standing in the light of eternity, still through the 
creation of man — this temporal being — and through their know- 
ledge of man's development and destination even temporality 
may be reflected in them, so that by means of man, or rather 
of their sympathy with man, they may even come to share 
in historical development.' 

3. But if no contradiction is established in the idea of 
angels, can they be shown to be a necessary class of beings ? 
Thomas Aquinas and Baymond of Sabunde derive them from 
the idea of a complete world, exhibiting without a break all 
possible forms of life. But the possibiUty must not be merely 
subjective. It must be shown that the world-idea contains a 
place for them, which they alone in a distinctive sense are 
able to fill up ; but this is not done. Others have thought : 
" The apgds serve to fill up the vast interval between God 
and the creature," as if the distinction between God and man 
were a merely quantitative one. And with this erroneous con- 
ception is connected the opposite one, that God is removed to 
a distance from the world by His lofty dignity. This may 
be implied in a physical or forensic conception of God, from 
which would next foUow a doctrine of angelic mediators 
and intercessors, which the Eeformation rightly condemned. — 
Weisse understands by the angels the ideal world, whose 

' Col. i. 20 ; Eph. Hi. 10 ; 1 Pet. i. 12. 

' ScheUing, Philoa. der Offoib. II. 279 f., represents them as volitionless 
potencies of an impersonal nature, forming the good ideal possibility of every 
one, and even after the Fall maintaining the bond of connection between God 
and man. He seems to view them as goodness working anconsciously in man, 
which the German language often calls " his good angt>I." 
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unity is the Logos; but in this case they are either mere 
unreal ideas, or, if real, men are mere shadowy repetitions of 
angels. 

§ 45. Cantinimtion. 

As the Doctrine of Angels involves no contradiction in itself, 
so, on the other hand, manifold importance is not to 
be denied to it, partly in the character of a doctrinal 
boundary, partly because of the wide outlooks which it 
opens up to the Christian spirit on more than one side. 

1. The doctrine of angels forms a safegiuird against a 
mistaken this-worldliness in regard to our race and its history, 
in the same way that the doctrine of immortality does in 
regard to the individual and his life. Humanity is only one 
part of the entire sum of rational beings.^ There is a two- 
fold preponderance of 'world-consciousness over God-conscious- 
ness. In the first place, we are often inclined to make the 
universe shrink into the earth, to describe everything lying 
beyond the earth as insignificant, trifling, mistaken other- 
worldliness. Of this, in the second place, the plausible 
opposite is that, while enlarging our view to contemplate the 
mathematical immensity of the mechanical structure of the 
universe, we fall on this account into a disparagement of spirit 
in contrast with mere vastness, and for example deem it 
mathematically absurd and impossible for our earth, this atom 
in the great All, to be the theatre of divine revelations, such 
as Christianity describes. Against both errors, the former 
over-valuation of the earth, and the spirit-power living upon 
it, as against the latter timid under-valuation of the significance 
of spirit, in contrast with mere vastness, the doctrine of angels 
forms a safeguard. — ^As concerns over-valtuxiion, while the 
doctrine by itself is no security for the energy and purity of 
God-consciousness, it opens to the spirit an immense vista, 
forces it out of the limits of our planet, enlarges consciousness 

* ScheUing, Philoe, der Offenb. II. 292. Nothing but the consoioTisness of 
being a universal being, in whose weal and woe interest is taken even outside 
this world, elevates man above the earth, above nature, which is itself better 
understood as to its limits by having another world outside itself. 
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of the world in a spiritual sense by requiring a higher, 
infinitely rich world of spirits to be taken into consideration, 
and through the holy character of these spirits secures to God- 
consciousness a powerful point of support for the religious 
apprehension of the universe. The boundary imposed by the 
doctrine on the human species is a limitation for a mere 
earthly mind, but for one made free by love an expansion. 
Not from spirit, not from love, but only from Egoism can the 
fear spring of the absolute worth of our race suffering fi'om other 
beings participating therein. In reality it can only be a gain, 
an enhancement of the dignity of the human race, to suppose 
that outside our earth there is a spirit-world which exists for 
us as we exist for it.^ The unity of the universe of course 
must not be infringed by it But how can unity be supposed 
to be infringed by the existence of spirit in other parts of the 
universe ? On the contrary, it were strange if the earth were 
the sole end of the world. On the contrary, according to the 
N. T., the angel- world and perfected humanity form one unity. 
Of the former also, the Son of God is the centre. Its religion 
is one and the same with that of Christendom.' Akin to this 
over-valuation of the earth and man is the common question, 
whether angels or men are the higher order of beings. Christ, 
it is said, took hold not of angels but humanity; He is Lord of 
angels; therefore in His person humanity is raised to the head 
even of the angelic order of beings. But this whole question 
resembles the dispute of the disciples, which among them was 
greatest,' and the answer will be given by our asking. In what 
does man's essence lie? Manifestly, primarily in the spirit, not 
in this earthly frame, which angels, it is true, have not. As 
relates to the spirit or reason, of which but one kind can 
exist, and whose true reality consists in wisdom, love, and 
holiness, men and angels are of the same nature. Though 
men begin at a lower stage, they shall still when perfected be 
ladyyeXoi ; * as on the other side, at least in virtue of sympathy 
for men, angels have a course of historical progress, and are 
only welded into perfect unity through Christ — ^While the 
former limitation of the view to this earth springs from the 
pride and arrogance of the human heart, the doctrine of angels 

1 Luke XT. 10. » Phil. u. 8 ff. ; Col. i. 20. 

' Matt, xviii. ; John xiiL 13 fT. * Luke xx, 30. 
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is a no less important safeguard against the despairing doubt 
of the infinite significance of spirit in the world- All, springing 
from over-valuation of material masses; for the doctrine 
requires other world-regions in manifold gradation to be con- 
ceived as filled by rational beings, to the end that everywhere 
spirit may be seen to be the end of nature. On the other 
hand, by the doctrine of the sympathy of higher spirits with 
our history, it is intimated that in the spirit-kingdom nothing 
is isolated; that, on the contrary, what transpires on this 
earthly bdl— a mere drop in a bucket— has significance for 
the entire universe of spMts. 

2. Moreover, manifold significance in a positive respect 
cannot be denied to the doctrine of angels. Natural science 
does not permit our earth, and therefore our race, to be 
regarded as instituted eternally a parte ante. But just as 
little, we found (§ 34, 4), is the thought conceivable of God 
only having begun to create and surround Himself with spiritual 
beings a number of years ago, which would be the case if this 
earth with its inhabitants were the fii-st. Prior to it, there- 
fore, we must assume cycles of creation, each one of which is 
relatively independent, but which, on the other hand, ate 
designed to interlock organically one with another.^ The 
Biblical doctrine of angels, then, shows how it is possible to 
conceive this earthly world as non-existent ages ago, and yet 
God's work of creation as not beginning with it. This con- 
sideration suggests to us the doctrine of angels in the light of 
a necessaiy postulate. — In the same way the beginnings of 
our race seem to require the doctrine. The nature of man, in 
order to its development, absolutely needs stimulus from 
without, and indeed each aspect of his nature needs a cor- 

^ This haB been expressed with great poetic beauty by Baltzer in his poem, 
Die WeUschOp/ung >- 



In the bright eternal ages. 

Ere the dawn of worlds was toned, 
Ere the spaces, ere the aeons. 

Lord of Hosts our God was throned. 

He first made the angelic army, 
And the bases of the earth, 

And the waving seas of sther, 
When Ho gave the world its birth. 



At the world's first blessed dawning 
Lay the silent spiiit-land. 

Stilly sleeping like a fledgeling. 
All unconscious in God's hand. 

Then to loudest praise untiring 
God awaked the choir sublime. 

As the first-fruits of creation. 
At the gateway of dark Time. 

Rev. a. Cave. 
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responding one, the spiritual aspect a spiritual. This stimulus 
he must find in a created spirit external to him. Now, seeing 
that in the beginning of the human race this cannot be supplied 
by man, the commencement of human development suggests 
that our race is not a self-enclosed, self-sufficing totality, but 
that there is a point where the circle of our race awaits the 
interlocking of the circle of another race, a race whose nature 
indeed we are unable to explain, but to which the Biblical 
doctrine of angels all the more corresponds, as angels are in 
many ways adapted to be the channel of divine communications 
to the world. Withal thh is quite in keeping with the character 
of the pre-Christian period, where the mediatorial ministry of 
creatures has a far more prominent place ^ than in the New 
Covenant, which in Christ brings about direct connection with 
God. Angels, even if not bodiless, are beings free of space, 
not burdened with matter, not restricted to one sphere, but 
" the universe is open to them without limit — omnia spirUvs 
ales'' ^ — Further, this doctrine brings vividly before us the 
wealth of spirit in the most diversified forms. Even for the 
doctrine of God and man it is important, as through it the 
possibility of a sinless development is demonstrated, and thus 
the identification of finitude and sin prevented. The angels 
arc represented by Christ as a pattern of joyous fulfilment of 
God's wilL^ — The doctrine also enhances the dignity of Christ, 
who is the Head of the angels, as well as the glory and 
majesty of the Church, which embraces them.* Finally, amid 
the conflicts of the present age this doctrine forms a pledge to 
the Christian consciousness, that the triumphant Church is no 
empty ideal, no eternal other- world, but a present reality, and 
that believers have already the rights of citizens in their 
kingdom."^ They belong to two worlds. We are bom into 
a heavenly kingdom, not first formed by men, but in existence 
already. The kingdom of heaven comes to men. 

1 Gal. iii. 19 ; Acts vii. 58, cf. John i. 51. * Rothe after Tertollian. 

a Matt. vi. 10. ♦ Epli. i. 10 ; PhiL ii. 10 ; CoL i. 16-20. 

* Hcb. xii. 22 ; Eph. i. 21-23. 
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^ [SinheU, oneiteM, a word, however, which the translator is free to confess 
that he shrinks from using in this connection.] 
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FIRST HEAD. 
RELIGION. 

§46. 

God in His character of love is self-communicative, man 
spiritually receptive thereto. The coalescence of that 
act of communication and this act of reception, realized 
in actual life, is religion. God as a person being an 
indivisible spiritual totality, religion has its primary 
actuality not in any one of the spiritual faculties, but in 
the totality of man or the mind. 

Bockshammer, OffcTibarung u, Theologie, 1822. Schleier- 
niacher, Reden vJber die Bdigion; Christli cher Glauhe, Einleitu ng. 
On SchleieTinacRSFs^dea of religioil: Elwert, Fom W es^der 
Religion, Tub, Zeitachr. 1835, 3. Kern, Das Leben in (rott,, ibid. 
1830, 2. Olshausen, Sticd, u. Krit, 183073. Stock, Die iiUeU 
hctuelle Auffassung der Religion, Tiib, Zeitschr, 1839, 4. Eeiff, 
VerhcUtniss von Fhilosophie u. Religion, ibid. 1839, 4. Schweizer, 
Die Dignitdt des Religiondifters, Stud. u. Krit. 1834, 3. Ibid., 
Glaubenslehre der evangelisch-reformirtenKirche, 1. 1863, p. 88 ff. 
Eomang, System der naturlichen Religionslehre, 1841. Eothe, 
WnkJ^dit I. § 144 ff, pp. 256-276 ; § 107, p. 227. 2d edit. 
TTTSTpp. 462—482. Carlblom, Das GefvM in seiner Bedevlung 
fur den Glauben im Gegensatz gegen den IrUdlectvMismus inner- 
halb der kircMichen Theologie unserer Zeit, 1857. Erdmann, 
Ueb er Glauhen u. Wissen, 1837. Goschel, Aphorisnien iiber 

TNichtwissen u. absolutes Wissen, 1829. Pfleiderer, ut supra. 
Eiedermann, vl supra, pp. 22-109. Kostlin, Per Glaube, sein 
Wesen, Grund u. Gegenstand, seine Bedeviung fur JErkennen, 
Leben u. Kirche, 1859. 

1. The result of the First Main Division (§§ 15-37) was 
to show that God's will is to communicate Himself, to com- 
municate life and spirit from Himself; of the Second, to show 
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that in man God made a creature destined to receive His 
perfect self-communication. At present^ we have to exhibit 
that act of self-communication and this act of reception in 
their concrete combination, or so blended that, despite the 
distinction between God and man, established in the first two 
main divisions, the unity of the two shall -now come into 
view; and this is done by means of religion. Beligion is 
first of all to be examined, as a general concept, on the basis 
of the results already gained, with respect to its subjec- 
tive aspect and objective ground, as well as with respect to 
the laws of its progress up to its consummation, and then to 
be considered with respect to its actual realization. But the 
present section wiQ, in the first place, by psychological 
examination, prepare the way in both a negative and positive 
respect, for an understanding of the nature of religion. We 
here touch upon the question, much discussed since Schleier- 
macher's days, respecting the seat of religion, which, however, 
for us is merely preliminary ; for this question does not con- 
cern the essentials of the investigation, because in fixing the 
place where something resides, very little is learned of the 
thing itself. To this is to be added, that there is no spiritual 
faculty which, both as to contents and form, might not be 
other than religious in character,^ even as the capacity of the 
super-sensuous itself is not religion, while its exercise may 
eveli be irreligious. Supposing what has been advanced to 
hold good, that man's collective faculties have a relation to 
religion, religion can occupy no particular place among our 
spiritual faculties. — ^That religion pertains to the complete 
idea of human nature, follows from the idea of God and man. 
Individuals or communities being found without any religion 
proves nothing to the contrary. We must not judge man by 
empirical man, but judge empirical man by his idea. AH the 
radii of spirit converge to religion, so that a normal man can be 
no other than religioua Where religion is absent, there is either 
immaturity, barbarism, at least defect in culture of the rational 
nature, or self-mutilation. Even Atheists demonstrate man's 
essential destination for religion ; for no one can exist without 
religion, without substituting for it deification either of self 
or the world, and therefore perverted religion. Without an 

> With this Rothe agrees, ecL 2, p. 117, note 2. 
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Absolute, reason cannot subsist. But the true Absolute is the 
supreme good — God ; and therefore reason can do no other 
than require a course of conduct in harmony with the idea of 
God, i.e, religion. True theory leads to practice. 

2. The nature of religion cannot be defined by any one of 
the spiritual faculties. Hence it is not a mere knowing, 
willing, or feeling. That it cannot be defined as mere know- 
ledge or will, Schleiermacher has shown ^ in classical style; 
first, in reference to the contents, and then to the form of 
both. It is admitted that neither the bulk of the contents of 
knowledge, even if relating to divine things, makes religious, as 
a general rule, nor the contents of the will, or its aim and 
result, everything depending on the disposition. But just as 
little does the/(wm of knowledge or will make religious. For 
the former depends on clearness and completeness of thought, 
which would lead us back to the contents. But if knowledge 
were found in the feeling of conviction, and knowledge con- 
nected with such feeling were called religious, feeling would 
rather be made the characteristic element of religion. On the 
other side, were the form of the will — disposition — made to con- 
stitute religion, we should again fall back upon feeling, every 
movement of will springing from an agitation of feeling. 
Purity or excellence of disposition is kno^vn by the character 
of the pleasure or aversion in the feeling that gave impulse to 
the wilL In fact, it must be granted that there is even a 
knowledge of God Himself, which may be destitute of religion, 
namely, when personal participation is wanting, as in bare 
Orthodoxy or Intellectualism. And in the same way, it is 
not every exercise of will, e.g, in favour of the divine law, 
that is religious. There is a mechanical, merely legal, exercise 
of will, which remains nothing but outward show so long as 
personal participation is wanting. Such participation being no 
doubt expressed in feeling, Schleiermacher has given vogue to 
the tendency to find religion mainly, although not exclusively, 
in feeling. But, supposing /eefeVi^ as a third element, along- 
side knowledge and will, to be conceived as the faculty of 
existence- within-self in spiritual affection and self-perception, 
it can be shown that even this would be no definition of 
religion. If, as Schleiermacher supposes, the nature of a thing 

1 Chrisa, Qlaube, p. 8. 
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is defined by that which, according as it rises and falls, is the 
measure of its perfection, then must the strongest intensity of 
feeling, as concerns the fornix be also the highest degree of 
religion. But if the perfection of everything is to be measured 
by its idea, or by its correspondence with its idea, while 
feeling alone is supposed to constitute the idea of religion, we 
must hold that feeling by itself is not adapted to form such a 
standard. The strength of feeling depending very much on 
individual mental temperament, this forms no security for the 
purity or healthiness of religious feeling. Purity cannot be 
judged by feeling alone, because there are impure feelings as 
weU. We are compelled to make the transition to an objective 
standard, to which religion, if it is to be perfect, must con- 
form in the last resort to the idea of God, which has to do 
with hnmoledge. Were there no objective standard for feeling, 
it would be autonomous, and thus would be good, whatever 
its character.^ In feeling, as subjective excitement alone, we 
have not the idea of God. This we have, in some sort, in 
knowledge, although this knowledge need by no means be 
conceptual and scientific. Consequently the nature of pure 
religion cannot be defined without referring to knowledge as 
its standard, to which feeling must correspond. With respect 
to the contents of feeling, in religious feeling the reference to a 
definite idea of God will likewise exert an influence, and upon 
its accurate or confused character, in short, upon its complete- 
ness, will the nature of religion depend. A religion, for 
example, acquainted merely with God's physical attributes, 
will stand lower than one that has heard of His holiness, or 
still more of His love. Not merely will and intelligence, but 
feeling also, may in the abstract be the scene, as for the 
highest, so also for the most perverse, phenomena. 

Observation, — In taking a general view of these three 
attempts to define religion as knowing, or willing, or feeling, 
another common peculiarity occurs to us. If in religion nothing 
but pure subjective feeling is to be taken into account, it is 
a pure relation to self. The object would then in turn be the 
subject, and religion would be a consciousness of one's own 
divinity, with which a pantheistic theory would very well 
consort. And just the same in the other two cases. The 

' Cf. Martensen, De atUonamia conacientke aw humance, 1887. 
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logical outcome of the theory, which finds religion in the 
will, is the position that God is the perfect world-order to be 
realized by means of the will, and therefore a problem and 
product of the future (Fichte). Just so, if religion is know- 
ledge, or, viewed in ite culmination, " absolute knowledge," 
relation to God as another being likewise comes to an end. 
Absolute knowledge is thought thinking itself, aware of 
nothing outside itself. Each one of these theories, logically 
carried out, leads to one of the chief possible forms of ideal- 
istic Pantheism. The reason of this is, that these three — 
thinking, willing, feeling — are spontaneous activities of the 
subject, in which it is granted the subject in different ways 
to constitute itself. Now if these functions are left to stand 
for what they are, secondary determinations of the spirit tr^ 
the primary whole, itself a constituted, given cuantity, it ib 
then possible to say, that on the basis of constitution by 
another, of absolute dependence, they have the power of 
constituting themselves, each one in its sphere. But if any 
one of them, severed from the whole, is made to stand for 
the whole, and put as the highest power in the place of the 
whole, be it even under the name of religion, then their 
secondary position is denied, and there remains merely a 
self-constitution not based on the fact of constitution by 
another ; and the fact of absolute constitution by another 
being taken away, by that very circumstance the funda- 
mental prerequisite of religion is abolished. When, on the 
other hand, these functions are understood as the particular 
powers which they are, there remain the possibility and 
necessity of regarding them as limited by each other, and 
constituted by a higher freedom, which in turn cannot be con- 
stituted by them or by itself, but must be constituted by God. 

3. Nor for the same reason can we describe religion by a 
combination of any two of those three fundamental functions, 
and define it as a unity of knowledge and will, or of knowledge 
and feeling, or of feeling and will. The first would be the 
once current WollBSan definition of religion, as a modus Deum 
cognoscendi et colendi. But a knowledge of God, and a willing 
of His will, is still not religion, without personal participation 
in and communion with God. Nay, without such participa- 
tion, even true knowledge of God is out of the question. Just 
so, the will only acquires a religious character by the inherence 
in it, as impulse and inclination, of feeling directed to God. 
The more speculative Mystics describe religion as knowledge 
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and feeling, the practical as a unity of will and feeling. To the 
former, religion is the bliss of knowing God ; to the latter, the 
bliss of loving God. But then knowledge and will would be 
divorced from each other, whereas, in order to religion, they 
must be inseparably united. For neither can there be a direc- 
tion of the will to God, unless there is a knowledge of the aim 
and import of the effort, which is itself only religious as a desire 
to be under God's governance ; nor is religious knowledge 
possible without religious impulse and will, for the will must 
give the spirit the direction Godward, or keep it in that con- 
dition, if actual religion is to be the result. And religion 
itself is a course of spiritual action, no pure passivity. There 
is in it the highest energy of spirit, even if the only effect of 
the energy be to restore the most intense receptiveness for 
God. 

4. The only course open, therefore, is to claim for religion 
all these three functions, not one merely, or two, as its con- 
stituent elements. What we have hitherto found apagogically, 
that all the three fundamental powers of spirit combine as co- 
efficients in forming religion, is confirmed by Holy Scripture, 
and may be verified on positive groimds. The entire spirit 
with aU its energy is claimed for religion, when it is said : 
We are to love God with the whole heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength.^ The matter in question in religion is not a 
receiving of this or that gift of God, but the reception of God, 
communion with the entire, i,e. personal God, His favour and 
grace. Hence religion does not become reality in its sub- 
jective aspect, unless man as a whole, in his God-reflecting 
totality, enters into living relation with God. Unless religion 
dimly or clearly recognises God as its object, it cannot even 
know with what it has to do in the act of feeling and willing. 
But the object can only be given in a spiritual way, and to 
consciousness, through the medium of knowledge, which no 
doubt, as will be seen later, must be based on an anticipatory 
act of God to and in man. Just so, without movement 
towards God, without exercise of will, actual religion is im- 
possible.^ A mere involuntary, so to speak nature-prompted 

> Matt xxii. 87 ff. ; Mark xii. 28-31 ; 1 John iv. 8. 

' In saying this we acknowledge the element of truth in the efforts of those who, 
in opposition to the absolute sense of dependence, discover or wish to establish the 
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sense, e.g, of omnipotence, of absolute dependence on God, 
would not be religion. There is even such a thing as an 
irreligious feeling of absolute dependence.* — ^Again, without 
internalizing feeling, the object — God — is left either an object 
for will merely, an Ought, or an externally-remaining object 
for knowledge. The former would be Practicalism, the latter 
Intellectualism, but neither is religion. Feeling is the place 
where what holds good for will or knowledge is transformed 
into subjective, personal life. 

5. But if, as shown, these three fimctions must co«operate 
to constitute religion, the question arises further. Is their 
simultaneous co-operation possible ? And if so, is religion 
limited to moments when they co-operate in a state of equi- 
poise, or may it have existence in the comparatively indepen- 
dent action of these functions ? They are all receptive to God- 
consciousness, all claimed for it, as they all need it in order 
to their completion. They all co-operate in constituting 
religion, and their isolation or inactivity is precluded by its 
means. But seeing that the preponderance of one function, 
eg, of will, or feeling as mere self-perception, has for its 
obverse the suppression of the others for the moment in 
question, the most favourable attitude of the spirit for realiz- 
ing religion must be a condition that is neither absorbed in 
knowledge, nor in mere self-feeling or willing, but where the 
spirit in the concentrated unity of its powers is turned in its 
receptiveness actively and as a totality towards God, who is 
also a totality. If there is such a thing as a simultaneous co- 
operation of these powers, their simultaneous existence, which 

nature of religion in freedom, in the endeavour to rise superior to the limits of 
the finite. Bat they are wrong in their unwillingness to presuppose at the hasis 
of this impulse to rise above the finite a drawing of the living God, who, in the 
absolute feeling of dependence, reveals Himself to the spirit as infinite power, 
and does this to the inner consciousness, in order that the will may affirm this 
dependence. But if the starting-point is not, in accordance with the actual 
state of things, God's objective act or testimony to Himself, but merely man's 
freedom and activity of knowledge and will, then the idea of God becomes a 
mere subjective product, and the entire subsequent religious process cannot then 
escape a one-sided subjective character. The security against this error must 
be found in the consideration that the instinct of freedom to rise above the 
finite must spring from God, while God cannot be conceived deistically over 
against the established world, but "in Him we live, move, and have our 
being." 
> Jas. il 19. 
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in God is absolute, may occur in a reflected way in man, 
and fill certain moments of time. There could be no inter- 
change between the opposite actions of emergence out of self 
and recurrence into self, unless there were given as points of 
transition moments of equipoise between knowledge and will, 
in which, while man exists also within himself, he need by no 
means be under the necessity during this spiritual existence 
in and with himself of being conscious only of self. Knowledge 
and will are not extinguished in feeling, but continue to act 
as potencies therein. Otherwise, it would be inconceivable 
how moments of preponderance on the side of knowledge or will 
can again follow. We must add the consideration, that those 
so-called fundamental powers are not to be regarded as 'parts 
of the soul, but in each one the entire soul exists, though in a 
difierent character. If, therefore, all that is necessary is a 
heightened energy of spirit, an actual co-operation — joint- 
working — of the factors involved in every form of the spirit's 
existence, we have in this case that concentrated unity of spirit, 
without one-sided preponderance of one of the three factors, 
which we seek. This primitive totality recurring also at every 
stage, we call mind} The word mind or heart deserves the 
preference above the expression "feeling," because "feeling" 
leans too much to a subjective conception of religion. More- 
over, by mind or heart the totality of the energizing spirit is 
better expressed; On the other hand, in the expression 
" mind," subjective participation is completely assured, while 
the co-operation of the other factors is also assumed. 

But while religion is primarily a characteristic of spirit in 
its original unity or entireness, the question occurs. Are merely 
those moments of combined, collective activity of the mind to 
be put to the account of religion, or also conditions of life, 
when the spirit exercises one of its separate functions, e.g, 
knowledge or will ? Primarily of course the life of religion is 
generated in the collective faculties of the heart, in moments 
of undivided, harmoniously co-operating power and energy, 
since religion cannot originate in a single faculty as such. 
But to limit religion to moments of undivided existence would 
be to exclude it from a vast number of conscious moments, 

^ Even Schleiennachcr, Christl. Olaubej I. p. 8, approves the phrase of Steifens : 
Immediate presence of the entire undivided existence. 

DoRNER. — Christ. Doct. ii. H 
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whereas it lays claim to all And then would arise the double 
mischief, that many moments of time would necessarily be 
irreligious, and that religion would be unable to operate as a 
principle, and by permeating all powers with soul, to assimilate 
them to itself, which is the only way in which these powers can 
attain their harmony and consummation. We hold, therefore, 
that the spirit of religion is able to continue in the functions 
during their comparatively independent action, even as we 
speak of a sfpirit of prayer outside the moments of worship 
proper (§ 48, 3), and that this, so far from harming religion^ is 
the means, since moments of undi^'ided concentration co^iiiiUmtay 
recur, of working out for it an ever higher and richeir unity. 
There must be a religious knowing, willing, and feelii^ ; all 
these single functions are susceptible to and in need of religion, 
even as the corresponding faculties co-operate in constituting 
the idea of religion. Those are creative moments in religion, 
when feeUng is not absorbed in consciousness of a single con- 
dition of delight or aversion, and will and knowledge are not 
surrendered to a single object, but when the soul is all within 
itdelf, but for the purpose of raising itself in the concentrated 
unity of its powers to God. Other states in part prepare 
for, in part live upon, these. — ^If religion, then, is a matter of 
the mind or heart, we have therewith indicated the sphere ii 
requires ; but as other phenomena may possibly occur in the 
same territory, religion is not yet adequately defined. Not all 
moments of the undivided spiritual existence must perforce be 
religious ; for certain as it is that it is only religion through 
which all the powers can attain perfect development and unity, 
still to the development of man, and also of religion, a certain 
imity must be presupposed, which yet is not itself actual 
religion. 



§ 47. — Hie Nature of Beligion, 

Seligion is the living, reciprocal relationship of God to man 
and man to God. Thus, on God*s part it is His self- 
maAifestation, first of His majesty and power, secondly 
of His will ; on man's part, primarily the consciousness 
of absolute dependence on God and surrender to Him. 
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Seeing that on GU)d's pait it is the commimicative relation 
of God to man^ on the basis of absolute dependence and 
humility, man is in religion filled with divine life in 
knowledge, freedom, and blessedness. 

1. Beligion is a vital relation of two parties, God and man, 
and therefore cannot subsist where only one member of the 
antithesis is active. Were it only the individual subject, there 
might arise an ideal perception of self, perhaps in distinguish- 
ing the ideal from the empirical Ego ; but unless at least a 
germ of the distinction between the human Ego and another 
real being is also involved, there would be no question of a 
religious relation, but merely of a moral relation to oneself. 
But dependence on oneself is merely freedom. Were only 
the divine factor active, there could be no question of absolute 
dependence, or of communication ; for that which is absolutely 
dependent would be wanting. It is no accident that the 
religion of the Old and New Testament is designated by the 
term covenant, with which the word rdigio is perhaps con- 
nected; for in a covenant a communion of two parties is 
implied, which is regarded on both sides as a fixed, so to speak 
binding, vital relation. 

2. Let us consider the objective and subjective aspect of 
this relation in general as such. Man alone cannot generate or 
create religion. Many indeed believe this, and, busying them- 
selves with fanciful pictures of their own making, call it natural 
religion, or give the name of religion to moral conduct, to sub- 
mission to a law, or finally, to certain higher moods in which 
the soul, so to speak, vibrates with feeling. But intercourse 
with the pictures of one's own fancy and the moods of feeling 
resulting therefrom, is merely a kind of intercourse with one- 
self and not religion ; and the same is true of the submission 
of the will to laws prescribed by the moral consciousness or 
conscience. Beligion presupposes something divine and a per- 
ception of the divine as a priori to it ; but its aim and effort is 
communion with the living God. Its concern is with the right 
settling of the relation, already existing in fact, between God 
and man, with His immediate grace and favour, then with 
knowledge of His greatness and a walk well-pleasing in His 
sight, in a word, with perpetually renewed communion vnth 
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Ood, But then originally man is constituted only by God. 
Originally we can only have the idea of Gk)d through God and 
God's action. To this extent religion is no pure act of man, 
but only becomes reality on the ground of the divine agency. 
God's activity in implanting the germs of reason, and with 
them the ability to apprehend l^im and become conscious of 
Him, must perforce remain the fundamental element. And 
not merely does God preserve the world, and with it man's 
ability to grasp the idea of God, but through Him also the idea 
of God puts forth life and energy. Every moment we only 
know God through God, and through His living, manifold 
manifestation is religion preserved in continued existence 
where it exists. Thus, what remains of causal power to the 
subject in the matter of religion is keeping oneself, feeling, 
knowing, willing, in dependence on God on the ground of an 
enduring vital union with God.^ 

But, on the other hand, the subjective aspect is just as 
essential to the nature of religion. Subjective religion or 
piety is a living relationship to God, therefore not Quietism. 
With the extinction of the living activity of the subject, 
religion would be extinguished. It is also part of the idea of 
manifestation on God's part, that it eflTects what it intends — 
activity on man's part. As a consequence, religion cannot, so 
to speak, be put on man from without, nor cannot it be inborn. 
It is a living activity on the part of the already existing. It 
cannot therefore be established by external revelation alone. 
Just as little does it exist where one party only is passively 
affected by commimion, without di focus of personal, subjective 
religion. But this activity on the part of the subject is of such 
a nature that it is not conscious of itself as something primary, 
but points back of itself to a primary act on God's part* 

3. This living relationship between God and man is, on 
man's side, above all the consdousfness of absolute dependence 
on God, but a dependence which, if religion is to become 
a fact, must be acknowledged and affirmed. This absolute 

1 Of cotirse in this the factor of freedom is involved. But in making this 
freedom stand for religion so as to co-ordinate it with dependence, many forget 
that even the existence of freedom depends peipetually on God. 

* This is also implied when Schleiermacher discovers the ground of the sense 
of absolute dependence in a ** being touched " by God. 
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dependence, forming no antagonism to human freedom, is 
involved in the fundamental relation between Gk)d and the 
world. God is the only life sufficient of and for itself, and 
absolutely determining all outside Him ; the creature is de- 
pendent in its very being, i.e. absolutely. The dependence of 
man on the forces of nature is specifically distinct from this 
absolute dependence, having a partial sense of freedom in 
relation to the world's companionship and limitation. Nay, 
this sense of freedom in relation to Nature is raised to a climax 
by the consciousness that Nature is absolutely dependent with 
us on a higher power. " If God be for me, who can be 
against me ? " Wherever, therefore, even in heathenism, real 
religion exists, there has been established, along with a sense 
of superiority to Nature and the visible, and therefore freedom 
in relation to it, a feeling or perception of absolute dependence 
through experiencing an impression of God*s immediate, 
boundless power, although the embodiment of this feeling in 
idea or conception may be imperfect, e.g, polytheistic, and 
therefore in contradiction with the fundamental feeling. 
Freedom, however, comes into view in the matter of religion 
in another way than in relation to Nature, namely in relation 
to God, and this without forming a contradiction to the divine 
power, by which freedom is established and persists. We 
cannbt, with Schleiermacher, give the name of religion to the 
bare feeling of absolute dependence. Seeing that there is 
even such a thing as a reluctant feeling of dependence (§ 46, 
4), the affirmation, the willing of such absolute dependence 
and of its consciousness is requisite in order to subjective 
religion, and this is humility, the groundwork, nay, the earliest 
form of existence of all piety. But we have further seen (§ 46), 
that not only feeling and will, but knowledge also is a pre- 
requisite to the existence of religion as well as to its growth. 
The perception of absolute dependence is in man a conscious 
vital state, and a clear or obscure consciousness of the absolute 
divine causality or pow&r. By virtue of humility we feel and 
know that apart from God we are unable to live, that in Him 
lies the prime source and goal of our life, while at the same 
time we are able to will this dependence on Him, cherish the 
sense of it, and preserve it fresh. And since God may mani- 
fest Himself to feeling not merely as Power but also as Holiness 
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and Justice, and finally as Love, and impart a corresponding 
impression of Himself to the heart, an ever purer and richer 
intuition and knowledge of God may grow up. 

Ohservation 1. — But although, in harmony with what has 
been advanced, religion is no involuntary, merely natural 
growth, and consequently in its very root is ethical in nature, 
this does not give us the right to make conscience its b^;in- 
ning. The first element in it is rather absolute dependence, 
and that independent of the will, involuntarily existing and 
self-manifesting. Only then does the second element come 
into play, viz. that man, if he is to be religious, act in har- 
mony with his true character, t.e. with this fact of dependence. 
Certeinly therefore freedom also in relation to God, not 
merely absolute dependence, belongs to religion. To assume 
the two were a contradiction, supposing our freedom had to 
be regarded as absolute. But the two harmonize, if in the 
same divine will, on which we are absolutely dependent in 
our being, is included the willing of our freedom, the willing 
of the exercise of our powers, by means of which the chAtrajcUr 
of our being is at least partially determined. Freedom, there- 
fore, in relation to Grod in the use of our powers, does not 
cancel the fact that, as we are absolutely constituted by God 
without assistance from us, so in our being we are ever 
absolutely dependent on Him. And this dependence, ex- 
tending to being, suffers no limitation from our freedom. 
Consequently it is a mistake to suppose that absolute free- 
dom might just as well be found in religion as absolute 
dependence.^ 

Observation 2. — Hase would distinguish Grod and man thus: 
the latter is God becoming, God is man perfect. On such a 
definition, while no place would be left of course for absolute 
dependence, none also would be left for God's absolute and 
creative freedom. The right distinction of the two must go 
back to the idea of God's self-existence and sole self-suffi- 
ciency, which cann4>t be the goal or problem of man. 

4. Beligion is the highest stage of self-consciousness, nay, 
the highest form of the life of spirit generally.' There are 
not wanting, indeed, those who say that absolute unity is only 
attained when the spirit no longer has God objectively over 
against itself, that religion is still entangled in Dualism, 
holding fast as it does to the distinction between Grod and 

> This is acknowledged even by Lipmiu, vt supra, §§ 29, S8, 2d ed. 1879. 
* Ct Schleiermacher, ChrislL Olaube, I. § 6. 
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man, and tliat consequently it is only in absolute knowledge, 
or the sense of absolute freedom, by which this Dualism is 
overcome, that the highest unity is attained.^ But duality is 
not Dualism, but the prerequisite of living unity. On the 
contrary, by these very theories a dualism woidd be imported 
into man; for if thought can only arrive at perfection by 
means of an absolute knowledge, by which the religious and 
moral would be absorbed or precluded, this means that the 
speetUative spirit is in essential contradiction with the world of 
the will and tlie heart, — a supposition involving tadt dtialism. 
And the same would follow, supposing a sense of absolute 
freedom were imagined as the goal. Whereas every kind oj 
Pantheism either supposes the world to be absorbed by God, 
or God by the world, and consequently regards the two as 
hostile, mutually exclusive quantities, it is the prerogative of 
religion to attain, nay to enjoy, the highest unity, a unity 
blending and ratifying all antitheses, because we are conscious 
of ourselves, along with the world and all its spheres, as 
absolutely dependent on God and wholly hidden in Him. 

5. Contents of Eeligion. — ^Religion becomes reality by 
the communication on God's part of divine life. By favour 
of God's love the communication is self-communication, but 
always upon the ground of absolute dependence on Him and 
by means of man's assent to the same, which draws down on 
itself divine powers. The form of this communication is 
determined by the divine nature and its constituent elements. 
It includes first, knowledge of the truth, even if in the first 
instance it be in the form of presentiment or spiritual intui- 
tion, of course of such a kind that the knowledge communi- 
cated becomes also matter of feeling and will. Feeling alone, 
occupied merely with self and brooding upon self, may easily 
become one-sided and selfish. But true knowledge of God 
takes delist in the object which the spirit permits to domi- 
nate in it. Besides, the knowledge of God is its own end, a 
good in itself ; and for God to be known is God's glory, as it 
is man's happiness. But religious is different from dialectic 
and discursive knowledge of God. The former needs no 
learning or high intellectual culture. It is no matter of the 
cnltared as such, but of the simple believing heart, which in 

^ Or even only in atheistical '* Monism ** so called. 
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a way of its own becomes conscious of a present God. And 
even when religious knowledge becomes perfect, the distinction 
of subject and object will not disappear. While true know- 
ledge of God only arises through a being and self-knowledge 
on the part of God in us, — a being and self-knowledge which 
originate knowledge and make His thoughts our thoughts, — ^all 
our true knowledge of God has for its medium the conscious- 
ness that we are thought, willed, loved by God. And thus 
neither does God know Himself as us, although as His work 
we are enfolded in His self-knowledge, nor do we know our- 
selves as God, although He is included in our knowledge, but 
we know Him as determining and imparting, ourselves as 
willed by Him and receiving from Him. But only because 
God is truth is there anything true in itself, and therefore 
real knowledge. — But no less is the good man made partaker 
in the divine freedom, not merely in the negative sense of 
deliverance from finite cravings or independence of the world, 
like the freedom of apathy or wantonness, which leaves the 
soul poor and desolate, but in the sense of positive strength, 
with which the good man feels himself endued, power to over- 
come the world,^ nay, to convert it to his service as an organ 
and instrument of expression. This sense of strength, this 
princely spirit, Christianity confers in proclaiming, " All is 
yours," victory in the midst of conflict and apparent defeat.^ 
Having given up his isolated attitude, even that of will, in 
God's presence by devotion to God, who on His part responds 
to this devotion by communicating His mind and spirit, the 
good man desires whatever befalls, and there takes place, 
befalls, what he desires. — In the free life of love and know- 
ledge, which religion imparts, man is also partaker in blessed- 
ness. The difference between prosperity and blessedness is 
that the latter word has reference to ideal, infinite reality, the 
former not. He is blessed who has part in the supreme good. 
It is impUed in the idea that every faculty is in unimpeded 
operation, energetically and harmoniously. Seeing, then, that 
in religion every faculty reaches its designed perfection, and 
God Himself becomes the spirit's supreme good, how can 
blessedness be wanting? When to this is added the con- 
sideration that in religion the good man does not appear 

» 1 John V. 4, 6. • John xvL 83 ; 1 Cor. iil 22. 
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before God as an isolated individual, but that by the God, 
who is on his side, all are willed as in process of becoming 
partakeis in the knowledge, freedom, and blessedness of God, 
not merely is personal self-consciousness satisfied, but also the 
larger consciousness, or that of the whole human race. In 
the contemplation and enjoyment of God, as well as in the 
loving companionship of God's Church — as the family of the 
great Father, endued with capacity to know Him as they are 
known of Him — the spirit keeps a Sabbath as buoyant with 
life as it is calm and blessed. 



§ AS,— Faith. 

Faith, considered as a matter of the heart, is the fundamental 
activity of religion, uniting in itself activity and receptivity. 
Both are manifested in the essential function of faith — 
prayer. But during this temporal life faith is in process 
of development, i.e. in a state of progressive increase. 

1. On the basis of the 0. T., Christianity has in the word 
faith, iruTTVi, a sacred term for the normal attitude of man in 
religion. It aptly describes that attitude of the heart to God, 
through which by divine condescension religion becomes a 
reality ; for in irlarc^, according to its Biblical meaning, living 
receptiveness and spontaneous action are indissolubly united. 
No doubt the first element in religion is the experience of 
God's quickening and determining influence. But the result 
is no mere passive state. God wills no mere passivity ; His 
action is stimulative of action. Supposing the will to spon- 
taneously follow the drawing to God,^ self-determination and 
determination from without are blended in willingness to be 
determined by God. And now that it is determined by and 
filled with God's power, the will has what it longed after ; it 
is raised above the visible and above itself by attachment to 
the invisible,^ which is just as easy of demonstration as it is 
of access. — But no less does irlari^ involve the element of 
religious knowledge. Often indeed the word faith is used in 
the sense of opinion, of a formally imperfect, i.e. indefinite, 

* V9reixd7i 9rier%Mf, Rom. i. 5. * Heb. xi. 1. 
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uncertain knowledge, scarcely amounting to a state of con- 
viction. And as to substantive import, by faith is often 
meant an incomplete knowledge, confined to generalities or 
having mere historical details for its matter. But instead of 
this, religious fidth rather implies firm certaintj/, nay, the 
supreme certainty of that in which alone everything else 
finds its demonstration ; for by faith the spirit apprehends the 
presence of God, and that as the basis of communion between 
God and man. As to substantive import, therefore, faith im- 
plies already an initial or seminal knowledge of a totality, a 
whole, linked as it is with a present God.^ There is in it a 
delight, as in all God's communications, so in the knowledge 
of God; and whatever of such fundamental knowledge it 
possesses subjectively, this the thinking faculty can and ought 
objectively to elaborate and exhibit in the life.^ — Finally, to 
faith personal participation of the heart is essential^ But 
seeing that in this way on the subjective side, through know- 
ledge, through exercise of will and trust, and through personal 
participation, faith is the link of connection binding the entire 
man in heart to God, it is out of the question to say that 
that which constitutes its essence can ever cease. The passage ^ 
which seems to imply the contrary refers only to the cessation 
of the form of knowledge distinguishing faith from sight, into 
which in this respect as into something higher it is raised. 
The essential point in faith is the attitude of the heart, the 
soul being recalled fi'om all one-sided exercise of its faculties 
to a state of equipoise, in order with the whole heart, the 
whole 80u]« and the whole strength to be united to God. 

2. Prayer is religion's most distinctive mode of expression, 
nay, we may say of existence ; for it is the direct visible em- 
bodiment of the life actuating the soul. Directly the chords 
of the soul tremble under the divine touch, the existence of 
the inner emotion makes itself known inwardly in prayer, 
outwardly in bearing, tone, and word. Prayer is the soul's 
vital breath. The soul that no longer prays has ceased to 
collect itself for life's highest function. What of life is lived 
without prayer is a burdened existence, dissipated in petty 

^ 1 Jolin ii. 27, 20 : '' Ye have an anction from the Holy One, and know all 
things ; *' CJol. ii. 8. ^ | 4^, p. us. 

^ Rom. X. 10 : mmfiif ykf vt^Ttitrat, * 1 Cor. ziii. 12, 13. 
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temporalities and a mnltifarioos crowd of acts and feelings, 
without any consdonsness of the Whence and Whither worthy 
of man. The relation prayer sustains to faith is that it is its 
direct practical exercise, whether in petition or in thanksgiving 
and pndse. Prayer is faith conversing with God. But as in 
ikith we found two seemingly opposite aspects, so, as one or 
the other preponderates, the prayer-life has two corresponding 
functions. As the physical life is sustained in existence by 
the interchange of the inspiration and expiration of the vital 
air, the influx and efflux of the blood in the heart, so the 
spiritual life preserves its existence by the mutual play of 
believing, ashiTig, or receiving, by which man becomes endued 
with divine powers of life, and, on the other hand, of adoring 
worship that surrenders itself in self-sacrifice to God in 
devotion, or in thanksgiving that finds its blissful repose in 
God's high praise. But as, further, in the physical, life the 
process is not- suspended when outbreathing succeeds to in- 
breathing, but this very act becomes in turn the occasion of 
the opposite function, so in the spiritual region there is the 
play of ceaseless transition from asking to having, from having 
to giving and sacrificing, &om givmg back to asking and 
obtaining, and in this interchange of receiving and presenting, 
of asking and sacrificing, the progress of the creaturely life of 
religion goes on. 

3. But since, finally, the stages of faith differ according to 
the degree of development of the separate faculties, on whose 
normal cultivation (§ 46, 5) the strength, perfection, and per- 
manence of religion depend, faith also supplies the impulse to 
continuous effort in cultivating these separate faculties accord- 
ing to their respective natures. This, of course, can only be 
done by man exchanging the state in which these functions 
exist in undivided unity for one of them alone, knowing or 
doing or feeling. But the spirit need not on this account let 
itself be thrust out of the domain of religion (p. 113) ; but 
even in these separate functions the life of faith and prayer 
may continue, as it were an accompanying undertone, this 
being called in Christian phraseology llie spirit of prayer. 
But these separate functions must ever merge again into the 
state of unity, into religious moments in the strict sense, 
when man is collected in fedlth and prayer before God. The 
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two poles of receiving and giving, petition and thanksgiving 
form in the normal personality of man the living and yet 
fixed axis, around which as around a primary point the entire 
life of the secondary functions revolves. 

By no means can sm be primarily regarded as the reason 
why the life of religion or faith has to pass through a series of 
stages. Bather, man's ethical destination requires ethical self- 
determination on his part, and to this a law of succession, 
entrance upon a course of progressive development, is requisite. 
A spontaneous, innate feeling — implanted in consciousness by 
God — of absolute dependence is certainly to be postulated as 
the ground of possibility for religion ; but the will has itseK 
first to will this dependence and the sense of it, and thus by 
affirming or reproducing to make God's act its own (§ 47). 
This being done, God is able to impart to the self-surrendering 
spirit more than the bare knowledge of His absolute causality, 
namely, the knowledge of His will — just and holy, wise and 
loving — and therewith of the world's aim, nay, to vouchsafe 
to it not merely the knowledge but the communication of 
Himself. This twofold surrender of God to man, and of man 
to God, is ethical in nature, and postulates therefore progressive 
development. — But just as little as sin is the cause of that 
law of gradual succession, is this law of gradual succession the 
cause of sin. To the previous stage the one to be attained 
subsequently is of course wanting, and so far the former is 
defective. But considered in itself or absolutely, every stage 
may be what it ought to be. The idea or ideal of man 
comprises also his normal development, and therefore the 
stages of realization as willed of God. It would therefore 
be nothing else than perverse to discover an evil in this law 
of gradual succession. It is good, because only by its means 
is it possible for man in his onward progress to take part 
in his self-development, and be in God a free, independent 
personality, in the spirit of Paul Gerhard's saying : " What 
is slow in coming is held the faster, and what is long de- 
layed tastes all the sweeter." But the doctrine that the 
gradual nature of the realization of religion is a good thing 
is opposed both to the theory of a golden era of the world 
in the sense that man, as he came from God's hand, was 
absolutely perfect, his only duty being to preserve what was 
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established (§ 42), and to the error of a Pelagianism, which 
in the interest of the natural goodness of man renounces the 
idea that progress in the communion of God ivith man is 
necessary to his gradual self-realization. That which is 
able to impart higher dignity to man, cannot become his 
without participation on his part. All spiritual blessings 
as real possessions are only, as the early Greek proverb says, 
the purchase of toil On the other hand, one act cannot give 
actual perfection. Man is infinite in nature by reason of 
infinite receptiveness, or by reason of receptiveness for the 
infinite, which is communicated to him according to the 
degree of maturity he attains in the receptiveness which it is 
his to cultivate and improve. The animal has its limits 
which it cannot overstep. Man is endowed with capacity for 
infinite progress, and this law holds good within the Christian 
life as well To the righteousness of faith must be added 
righteousness of life. Eegeneration through faith does not 
make everything complete forthwith. Even of faith it is 
said : From faith to faith.^ 



§ 49. — Communion in Beligion. 

In its origin, growth, and continuance, religion has in itself 
an essential relation to communion. The religious com- 
munity, although one in virtue of its idea, assumes a 
multiple form under the limits of space and time. Each 
one of these separate communities, so far as it is not of 
an evanescent, imperfect kind, points to a single historical 
founder, the author of the distinctive character stamped 
on it. But the plurality of religious communities should 
not interfere with their destination to merge into one 
community, which, if it is to be all-comprehensive, must 
start from one founder, who must perforce embody in 
himself the absolutely universal principle. 

Schleiermacher, Der christl Glaube, I. § 6, 10, pp. 32 ff., 56 fif. 
1. If anywhere, one might suppose, in the province of 

* Rom. i. 17 ; Eph. i. 4, ii. 10, iv. 15. 
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religion human communion is non-essential, fortuitous ; for the 
impulse to communion^ so powerful in the secular field — ^fche 
necessity of supplying mutual deficiencies — seems here to 
have no place, no one being able to be religious^ any more 
than moral, for another. Nay, even supposing the conception 
of the propensity to communion to be more definitely moral 
in character, the need of religious commimion for the good 
man seems to be precluded by the fact that religion has to do 
with God, not, as in the region of morality, with man. God 
and God alone is able always to satisfy the religious need. 
But certain as it is that religion is a personal transaction 
between God and man, and little as the religious community 
can be a substitute for communion with God Himself, God 
Himself and His action on the contrary pertaining to the reality 
of religion, still even God HiToself is riot rigJUly knoum and 
honoured, unless in Him we recognise the Creator and Father 
of a vast spiritual kingdom. I am not at liberty to suppose 
that God is related' only to me, and that His action is 
exhausted in this line of dealing. This would be Egoism, 
not religion, seeing that God would be conceived as a particu- 
laristic Being. In rehgion I must needs possess Him as He 
is, and will myself as He would possess me, i,e, regard myself 
in His sight as a member of a whole, not as an isolated being. 
I must regard Him as one who acts for the good of others, 
who desires by His acts to do me good, as He desires what 
He does to me to be of service to others. But a state of 
isolation has at its foundation the presumptuous desire to be 
the whole absolutely, without being again comprehended as 
a ministering and susceptible instrument in a higher whole. 
To this theological basis of the religious community is to 
be added the anthropological one, which is of importance in 
respect to the lower stages. We saw formerly (§ 41), that 
the individual personality only reaches completion through 
true consciousness of the race, or through love. The intrinsic 
connection of all spiritual spheres with the ethical is the 
reason why, as we saw, consciousness of the race always 
receives an impetus when something of high import emerges 
in any spiritual region. Now this holds good of religion in 
an eminent degree. The spirit of religion stimulates to inter- 
change in imparting and receiving in the most powerful way, 
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because here it is true life itseK that is in qaestion. Manifold 
variety of gifts and powers, since they are all intended to be 
actuated by- religion^ results in no isolating independence or 
separation, but renders interchange living and fruitful. Con- 
stituted of God a member of an organism, man only answers 
to his reality when he makes the interests of the race his 
own, and is, so to speak, permeated by the spirit of the 
TJniversaL Again, the divine idea of the race is not satisfied 
when its members are merely related wnumg themsdves. This 
interconnection must also be realized in the most vivid way 
in their consciousness and volition. The union of the two is 
tJie coninum ynrU. Only by means of a common spirit does 
the organism of humanity attain its true reality. 

2. In its origin and continued existence religion is formative 
of communion. Generic consciousness must in all its stadia be 
united with God-conscipusness. In basis and aim, religion is 
the most universal of all principles. For this reason every 
one really possessed by the spirit of religion strives after 
communion, to establish it where it does not exist, to join and 
so at least participate in reproducing or conserving it where it 
exista This follows, not only from what has just been laid 
down, but also firom the law of human development (§ 41). 
Beligion needs stimultis and organs adapted to its nature, a 
distinction thus arising between those who communicate and 
those who receive. To this is to be added diversity of gifts 
and generations. Whatever wealth of religious acquisition one 
supplies, is meant to be an invitation to the other equally to 
enjoy and imitate. At any rate, nothing but what is impure 
and obstructive to the free circulation of the divine life can 
pi'cvent the individual believer from being social in religious 
chai*acter. Separatism is a form of religious disease. Healthy 
religion, however, has to guard against the opposite error of 
a mistaken cidture of the generic consciousness, namely, 
against a passion for communicating out of proportion to the 
inner reality and vital energy of personal religion. But 
alongside these two faults of too-little and too-much on the 
side of the communicative generic consciousness, are two faults 
on the side of reception. First, mere passive reception from 
others, in which case religion is rather a simple matter of 
memory and authority. The social spirit of religion in its 
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true form, instead of suppressing individuality, includes it in 
its most energetic exercise. Tiie other fault is exclusive reserve 
or obtuseness, destitute of desire to enter the circle of the 
religious ideas of others, and to borrow from them, and for 
this reason refusing communion with them. This, especially 
when joined with a magisterial disposition and spirit of self- 
suflBciency, is a self-injurious withdrawal from works and 
talents bestowed by God on others for our good. Of such 
separatism not merely individuals but communities may render 
themselves guilty; but the more this narrowness and self- 
exaltation gain ground among them, however great or however 
small their numbers, the more they degenerate into sects. 

3. The realized communion of those who worship God 
in common is called in Christian phraseology the CliurcK 
And as men collectively are no less one race in God's view 
than God is one, as they are destined by His will to form one 
organism, one kingdom of God, the life of religion being 
its centre, it follows that the Church by its very idea must 
be one. One God, one World, one Church ! Therewith 
plurality seems to be precluded, and we might be inclined 
to derive its existence altogether from sin, by which the 
universal cementing principle has been suppressed, and limits 
induced instead. TSo doubt sin does convert distinctions 
into antinomies and separatist forms of opposition. But in 
itself distinction is not schism. Even without sin a stricter 
concentration into one group in harmony with elective affinity 
is possible, the obverse of which is diminished intensity of 
direct communion with others, separation although not sever- 
ance. In connection with natural peculiarities of individual 
character, expressing themselves in diflferent types of families 
and nations, a great variety in the modes of combining the 
different elements, which religious development has to assimi- 
late, may ensue without sin ; and in the process those more 
nearly allied by affinity and sympathy will enter into closer 
association with each other. But exclusiveness with respect 
to any portion would imply sin ; and the numerous religious 
communities would always, unless sin prevented, be ready to 
show religious hospitality one to another. Accordingly, this 
plurality, if it is to remain innocent, must in turn allow itself 
to be regarded as the unity of the Church in process of 
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realization, as stages Trith an inner impulse urgiDg it on to 
complete unity. 

4. But whether the course of development be sinful or not, 
each one of the religious communities, if it is not to remain 
at a mere subordinate stage and be evanescent in character, 
must have a historical starting-paint or founder. Supposing 
it impossible to adhere to the notion of each person being 
religious in isolation,— otherwise the individuals tending to 
one centre, to Grod, would be to each other like radii that 
never touch, would be connected with God and yet discon- 
nected with each other, — ^the question is, how a religious com- 
munity, and that permanent and stable, is to be formed. 
Those of merely recy[>tive character cannot be the founders of 
religious communion, but can only be attracted, stimulated by 
those whose predominant characteristic is communicativeness, 
and by them united together in the participation of their 
religious faith. Again, those endowed with capacity to com- 
munieate cannot beget a common religious spirit by conven- 
tional agreement or mere choice. This would only be con- 
ceivable if religion were a matter of artificial contrivance. 
But it is merely granted them through higher qualifications, 
— to be referred to God, — and the authority which these 
give, to exert an attractive, imiting influence on their own 
circle, whether small or great, by bodying forth their religious 
life; and in union around such centres or names, and in 
imitating and perpetuating the religious life bodied forth by 
them, those previously lying disconnected side by side, like dead 
embers, become conscious of their unity and possessed by a 
common spirit, religious communion being the result In this 
historically cognizable centre they have found a bond of religious 
community and the possibility of a sense of unity. But for 
every definite religious communion, unity of founder is requisite. 
A plurality of founders would be directly &tal to communion, 
and out of harmony with the design of their special qualifica- 
tions. Supposing these founders all to have the same primary 
religious impulse and faith, the existence of many would at 
least imply a superfluous endowment For what is given to 
one is in him given for the good of all; and what might 
seem at first to be gained in rapid diffusion by plurality 
of founders, would soon prove to be a loss, as in the variety 

D0B2fSB.— ChBIST. DoCT. II. I 
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of fonnden the lespective circles would hare difficulty m 
apprehending their unity, and be liable to error. The plurality 
would enfeeble the energy of the commfioi spiixi^ the sense of 
unity. But supposing the many fonnden were altogether 
di£Een?ent one fiK>m another, which, after what has been said, 
is more probable, every one being a separate individuality, 
no religious community founded by tJbem in ccnnmoii would 
possess the required unity. Such a oonununity could osaJj be 
drawn together in a more concentrated f oim, provided among 
the many leaders one were to arise uniting the diveimties in 
himself as in a higher unity. But then he would simply be 
l^e true founder. Thus, a common leligioiis spirit can only 
be awakened in a vast circle by the pre-eminence of one 
individual, to whom the circle feels itself attracted in spint, 
he being the representative of its innermost and best nature 
and in possessiDn of the good, for which an ardent need has 
been awakened. By his expressing and cnmrnunifiating this 
good, all have in htm the cnmmnn historic centEso> through 
which they know themadves one, in which they find their 
common religious principles embodied objectively and in a 
form cognizable by alL Since^ then, around men of special 
religious endowments, attracted and spiritually dominated by 
them, a Church grows up, having as the principle of its 
oommon spirit the new truth the founder had to impart, 
religion in its gradual course of realization among mankind 
may assume the form of a flwrality of religions communities 
representing different aspects of the idea of God, but all 
having their historic founders, — a universal law of life dearly 
demonstrated by history, for even in the Christian era we have 
an echo of it in the founders of particular churches. But 
each one of the many founders, and each one of the many 
communitiee, so long as they do not yet embody the actual 
universal principle, only represent a section limited in space 
and time, and even thou^ they are sufScient in their place, 
can only be regarded in a higher relation as points of transi- 
tion. For the Church of God must of necessity not merely 
be absolutely one, but-^if the realization of Tel^ion is to be 
perfect— be known and stand f(«rth as one. If consequently 
a religious community, after the higher form has appeared 
and the time of its own separate existence thus expired, does 
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not JBieig^ into tiha lugbar oaaaaamdty, Ia, disa]^ear in it us 
a Bepaiate bodj, ik moat at laifit l)e evident that audi xeligion 
contains unsound dements. ' Eveiy religious foundei; eaabody- 
ing, indeed, the spirit of a definite circle but not of the truly 
nniyensal, will be aUa to msAiafy the individiMls of Ms own 
drcle, but not all alike, nor at all tfanea. Historical progress 
has the e£Eect of allowing the spirits of the multitude to per- 
meate each other by mutual contact. But where, in spite of 
this want of ability to give satisflBctLan on the part of the 
particular nligioua founder, individuals continue to adhexe to 
him, whereas a higher stage is witbia their reach, a £Edse 
dependence begins at once to threaten their own individuality, 
since a restricted alien individuality seeks to supplant their 
own, in contradiction with the receptiveness of man, which 
existe with a view to the really universal principle, in which 
the possibility of healing Hea For these reasons, without 
doubt, particular separate religious communities have their 
time, and as such must needs come to an end. Even in the 
ancient world, humanity demanded that mankind should regard 
themselves as a unity. So in Chiysippus. But this cannot 
be effected through philosophy, aU not having philosophical 
gifts, but only by means of humanity knowing itself one 
religiously, before God as well as through Gk)d, and through 
possession of religious blessings outweighing all distinctions. 

5. If even religious commimities, subject to limitetions of 
time and space, do not come into existence without a historical 
starting-point, far less can the highest form of the realiaed 
imity of erUire real humanity, recognising itself as GocFs Chtirch, 
come into existence without a hdstorical startvng-poirU, by which 
vMdiately or immediately all are possessed in order in it to 
know ihemsdves one. What must be the character of such a 
starting-point, how it must not merely be &ee from aU 
separatist extremes, but include in it for every true per- 
sonality the innermost and best of all reality, nay, embody 
the very idea of religion, in order that in it all may have a 
real centre of a real communion, — all this can only be dis- 
cussed later on. In the organism of humanity it will fill a 
similar position to the one filled in the system of corporeal 
life by the head, which, although all the members are also 
ends and not merely means, while it is itself in turn a member. 
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yet bears the hegemony over the entire body, doing good to 
each member after its manner, and keeping it in harmony with 
the whole. 

OhservaHoTL — In the present section we have considered 
the nature of religion in general, and in doing so have been 
occupied in a psychological field ; but even here it is evident 
how essential is the dependence of religion on divine action. 
Since it is this which fructifies the religious capacity, gives 
a start to, and assists its development, the more definite idea 
of religion is only the fruit of a closer consideration of this 
divine action or revelation. 



SECOND HEAD 

EEVELATION. 



FIEST SUBDIVISION. 

KATUBE AHD KECESSITY OF BKYELATION. 

§50. 

There is no Beligion but through Bevelation. 

LiTERATUBE. — ^Bockshammer, Off&nhanmg u. Theclogie, 1822. 
V. Drey, Apdogetik (PhUosophie der Ojffeniarung), 1838, 1. 119 fif. 
ScheUing, Phtiasophie der OfeTibartmg, 2 vola fTitzsch, System, 
6th ed. § 22 fit Auberlen, Offenbanmg, 1861. Lowe, Die Cffen^ 
barung, 1842. Erauss, IHe Zehre von der Offenbarung, 1868. 
Weisse, Pkilosoph, Doffmatik, 1855, I. p. 76 ff. Biedermann, 
Christl Dogmatik, §§ 30-38. Kothe, Zur Dogmatik, Art. 2, 
pp. 55-121, 1862. 

1. If reUgion, where it exists, is not a mere subjective 
result, if we only come to know God through God, not simply 
through a movement on the part of man, who cannot com- 
mand God, but, so to speak, through a movement on the part 
of God coming out of the depths of ELis secrecy (§ 46), this 
involves already the idea of Bevelation, by which that of reli- 
gion receives more precise definition. The word " Bevelation " 
is certainly used in very different senses. In the broadest 
sense, every activity is a manifestation of an inner power. 
The Apostle Paul calls the -structure of the world a revelation 
of God.^ The idea of the world, eternally existent in (rod, is 
by the Word of God spoken forth into reality, revealed. The 
term gains in appropriateness in proportion as in revelation a 
new and profounder spiritual truth emerges ; and since the 
ooncem of religion is above all with such an emergence of 

^ Rom. L 20. 
183 
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God out of Himself, with such a movement of God towards 
man, and such a meeting with him as makes God known and 
reveals Him to man, which is more than mere instruction about 
God, we may say that ^ety tnly teHgioua moment which is 
neither occupied by one of the one-sided functions of the spirit, 
nor yet mere reminiscence of fonner leligious moments, par- 
takes in the idea of Revelation, because in such a moment an 
influence of the living God is implied. In every true act of 
worship, veils so to speak are removed between God and man ; 
God reveals Himself to the good man, the latter becomes con- 
scious of God Thus, all real religion subsists by the impart- 
ing of divine revelation and the reception of the same. But 
in this broad sense nothing more definite is expressed by the 
term revelation than is involved in what has been already 
said, where God's action in originating religion was under 
consideration. The conception needs to be more precisely 
xoarked off from other fields ; for even in art and science, for 
(Bxample, when a new, grand idea dawns for the first time on 
the sfint, one may speak of Bevdation, such ideas being gimn 
to man. For were his will supfwsed to have produced them, in 
Ofder to be capable of being objects of will, they must have been 
m existence already, at least for thought ; for nothing can be 
willed without being an object of thought. Such ideas, there- 
fore, cannot originally be products of will. Mere exhibition 
•f subjective eneigy does not sufiSce to explain them, as the 
iKKMt distinguished and original minds are the first to confess. 
2. Heve, then, we expressly claim the word for the religious 
domaiB. By this we imply that rdigiotcs Bevelation is sub- 
jective and central in nature, and is related to man's entire 
BSture or the heart, while painting to the objective, absolute 
ctiit»»— -God — BsaA revealing the latter. Often, indeed. Revela- 
tion i0 applied to the mere communication of higher truths, as 
in the old SupranaturaUsm. But revelation, being related to 
nan'f entire natore, is meant to impart to him a share in the 
divine life in general, not merely in the divine knowledge. — 
The idea of revelation at cmoe Kmits itself still more narrowly, 
when we consider that it is not every divine activity in pro- 
ducing a religious moment tibAt deserves to be called Bevela- 
tion in the fall sense, but that here an analogy x)btains with 
the ideas of creation and conservation. Divine activity, if it 
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k to be ctlkd Bsvdftiion, mxiBt impaort sameihiiig antdogoits 
to the psDchict of csreatdan, aosietlimg vbw, not prevkrasly 
eziBtent in the qpait So far, therefore, as As dmne activity 
has afaeady operated in the apiiit, and is not abaotntdy new 
in it, we ave lefenod back to a fiiet moiaent disiasii^aiaked 
above all others by this feature, that by it the a^rit was ele- 
vated to a new sti^ ; and to Hom cieative laoinent in tbe life 
of the individual is theiefoie pra^ndneotly due the name ot 
Bevelation.^ The aoceeeding moments stand in the eame 
tdatiosL to this first one as the preserving, eultivatii^ and 
mamifRCtaxing operations of man's subordinate laboor* But 
finally, a still narrower limitation is suggested by the con- 
sideration, that if Sevelation denotes not merely the intzodne- 
tion of something new te Ae individual, whereas periiaps it 
was living long ago in other individuals, but its introduction 
by Gtod's action to the race as a whole for the first time ; 
then certainly the idea of Bevdation belongs in the fullest 
sense to that divine aetivity wMeh fiirt made over to mn^ 
what is new in the sphere of religion, even if at first in the 
person of one individual If through Bevelation something new 
has been instituted, even in but one place, among mankind, 
by this very £sct, although in the first instance the Bevelation 
was imparted to but one individual — ^the founder (§ 49)— 
something is instituted for the good of mankind; and this 
new thing becomes at once the object of conservation, although 
it is so transmitted to others as to be new to them, nor is 
divine activity wanting in the prooesa 



§ 51.— iVipte €f£evela£mL 



A Bevelation destined tar mankind has four fundamental 
notes : — 1. Originality or Novelty ; 2. Oontinuity in itself 
and with the woiid-^whole, <^ Permanoace and Univer- 
sality ; 3. Positivity ; 4. Gradual Development. 

1, The first paw — No^tUy or OrigmalUy mhI ComHnmtf. 
— rThe first two predicates seem mutually exclusive^ and yet 
unless they co-exist, the idea of revelation is not rightly 

^ This is the appliwtiQn of the void in CkO. i 36 ; Matt zri 17, zt 27. 
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conceiTed. It is specially to be observed, that Originality or 
Novelty on one side, and Continuity on the other, express 
more precisely the truth meant to be expressed on one side 
by SuprafuUwulitm in the notions of supematuralness and 
immediateness, ou the other by Sationalism in those of 
naturalness and mediateness. 

That Sevelation must needs bear the character of Originality 
is implied in what has been just advanced (§ 60, 2). The 
word is meant to denote an antithesis to what has been 
already previously established, that the latter is insufficient 
to explain what is established by revelation. If every indi- 
vidual in the circle of mankind implies an original creative 
cause (§ 43, 4), if every act of genuine worship implies 
an operation of a present God, how much more for a new 
stage of development in religion must we go back to such 
an original act of God ! The controversy between Rationalism 
and SupranahMralism, as is well known, circles round the ideas 
of the natural and supernatural, the mediate and immediate, 
as ite crucial points. But these ideas are involved in great 
ambiguity. For if the mpranaturalistic idea of imviediateness 
is to be strictly taken, all mediation is denied, even that of 
a later through a former revelation, which would imply an 
abrupt relation of things ; and still more, all human action in 
matters of Bevelation is abolished, even vital receptiveness, 
and nothing but pure passivity is left And then if Bevelation 
is supposed still to exert an elevating influence, it can only 
take place in a magical way. But in this case the act of 
Bevelation stands altogether isolated, and all continuity is 
broken up. And in so far as historical progress is only pos- 
sible through the vital interaction of diverse forces, even of 
natural with divine, progress also is abolished. Then would 
the absolutely immediate be also the absolutely supernatural, 
and on the supposition of such an absolute miracle another 
more remarkable, miracle would be, why Bevelation assumes 
the form of gradual progress, when in the presence of such 
complete passivity on man's part there was nothing to prevent 
God introducing the completed Bevelation into the course of 
history at the very beginning. But we must go farther. How 
is Bevelation possible at all on the supposition of mere passivity 
on man's part? How is it to be recognised as Bevelation 
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without a vital point of connection in man, wbereas Bevela- 
tion, like everything objectLve, can only exist for the spirit 
thiongh the medium of its perceiving and thinking powers, 
and a certainty of the truth of revelation can only be his 
by his mtional nature having a vital destination for the truth ? 
item all this it follows that by absolute Supranaturalism 
revelation and religion itself, as well as all certainty of the 
divinity of revelation, would be swept away. All this cer- 
tainly Supranaturalism does not intend; but on this very 
account the words Immediateness and Supematuralness do not 
aptly describe its true meaning. 

To this extent, therefore, its antithesis — JRatianalvnn — had 
a right to protest But in doing so, it would hear only of 
mediaU or nattural revelation. Nor indeed does it advance 
beyond this point, but equally aboluBhes the notion of revela- 
tion and religion. Although it does not expressly say what 
is suggested, that nahire alone is the revealer, — as tibe natural- 
istic form of the opposition to Supranaturalism holds, — still 
its meaning implies that no effect can transpire in the domain 
of religion and revelation, the adequate cause of which does 
not lie exclusively in the already existing and realized world- 
order. If the former theory, by its notion of God's sole 
operation, breaks up all continuity, here we have nothing but 
eorUinuity and, in substance, identity. The emphasizing of 
such identity abolishes all novelty, all real advance in revela- 
tion, and therefore again historical progress. There is nothing 
left but the eternal monotony of the already existing, the 
self-unfolding. For really new contents, for new potentialities 
not already implanted in previous stages, for divine acts, no 
place remains. Bationalism, in repudiating God's living and 
continuously creative government, professes indeed to enhance 
the dignity and independence of human nature, while reducing 
the human spirit to impoverishment and destitution. 

Schleiermacher has the merit of having led theology by an 
inner path beyond the antithesis of Supranaturalism and 
Sationalism, by combining the elements of truth in both in a 
higher unity, which i3 now the fundamental postulate of 
modem theology. According to him, Bevelation is both, super- 
natural or immediate as well as natural and mediate. More 
predsely : it is new or original, because not explicable from 
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tlxe ooncatenatian of finite causes and e£fects' abM, hjxk on the 
othsr hand it is eternally involved in the divine world-idea 
in pTOoeas of leBlizatian, and in so &r not new; and its 
entrance into actual bistoiy is efPected by means of tlie real 
woild, at least by means of its pidiminazy neceptivenesBw 
Acootdingly, the aspect of revelation, in whic^ it is not^ a pro* 
dnct al the hitherto existing world-system, is its oonginality or 
novelty, while the other aspect is its permanenee and con* 
tinnity, its unity with itself and with the world-system, both 
the actual iqrstem and that of the eternal world-idea; and 
because it has reference to the loorJti-system, its design is 
universal Even the riew element in the field of revelation, 
e^. Christianity, has been conceived and wiOed from the 
beginning, just as it is comprehended in the realization of 
revelation and carried into effect by means of its early stages, 
at least of its preliminaiy receptiveness. In this sense it is 
the old, nay the oldest element, pertaimi^ to the very 
foundations of the worid. As no revelation infiringes upon 
continuity, it proves that it is not something isolated. Sather 
is revelation in eadi one of its elements involved in the world- 
idea. Thus is Bevelation, while dealing out different matter 
at different stages, not merely at one with itself, but also in 
harmony with history backwards as well as forwards. Thus 
also in the world-organization, rightly viewed, does the apparei^ 
antinomy in Scripture between the originality or noveKy and 
the continuity of revelation resolve itseH^ 

2. The second pair is PositivUy and Orachsal DevelapmeTU. 
In the last century positivUy was among t&e notions most 
scouted. It was looked on as antithetic to the intrinsically 
true, as the statutoiy, law-made, arbitrary, only gaining currency 
by force or external authority. To the positive the natural 
was opposed. Natural religion, natural law, and the like, wane 
the topics discussed. For us natural religion has no meaning, 
tiiough we concede the £Etct of a religious philosophy, which 
yet is not religion. If, as shown, religion is in no sense the 



" Novelty, 2 Cor. ▼. 17; l^fim. iiL16. atiige8intlioO.T.,G«LiiL; Bt^; 
1 KiDgB xix. Contmuitf, eL Gkn. i 26 f. witk Ex. zix., Qen. xii withSx. tL 
(conniection with the patriaxchal religion) ; the Law and the primitiye con- 
science. Dent. XXX. li. In the N. T. the Baptist and Christ, Gal. iii. 24 ; 
John V. 88. 
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finiit of mdUe BulgdetiTe aefian, xeepadng flie mataal Tital 
lelatioti between God and mtn wbick eonstitntes xeligioii, 
lequirii^ also God's aetioa to yrbiek tbe iaitialive boIoiigSy 
then hare we in the fact of Gkxl'i action orifumting sometidng 
file eommenc^Qaent of the poiitiTa More capaeify for leligion 
is an insignifioaxit nmtter in compaxisDn with (bst which will 
be the issue of histoncal Hacts or God's acts of institotioii. And 
oat of the historicaUy eTolyed levelfltion and the new system of 
ideas given by it giows a new odder of lifis in woxship, moials, 
doctiine, a saeied tradition, a corposration, in which the new 
pnnciple may display its poweiv This tradition may so doubt 
acquire for its adherents a poeiiiQai of antfaority^ which may 
also reeolt in a merely legal poaitkoL But there it must on 
no account remain. On the contrary^ Bevdation demands to 
be received into the hearty not merdy into the tmderstanding 
and memory, and in the truly divine lies an emancipating 
ibrca The divine import of revelation corresponds to the true 
nature of man. Accocdingly, not merely does Mosaism claim 
to be positive, the ST. T. also requires inroKotf vUmm and is 
mediated by law and conscience^ bat lor &at very reason as a 
uBiveisal human obligation.^ 

The law of gradual devdopmmt follows firom the preceding. 
Beligicm and revelation cannot be completed at once, revela- 
tum gives not everything at one time. Gradual progress 
carries with it advance to new stagea But looked at in this 
light, development seems to come into collision with positivity. 
The former represents Sevelation as in ceaseless flow until the 
stege of consummation is reached. Positivity asks that Bevela- 
tion be accepted, received with unfaltering confidence, whereas 
development and progress interfere with such confidence, 
introducing movement and change into the fixed and positive. 
This gives rise to two faults, accordingly as we adhere to one 
or other of the two. Judaism is ruled by a mistaken con- 
servatism, which passes into literalism and mechanism. Then 
the soul of religion, which cannot exist without progress and 
movement, takes its flight, and professed fidelity to the past 
retains only what is material. Others, again, attach them- 
selves only to movement, speak of eternal advance, perfecti- 

^ Positiyity, Kz. ziz. ; Matt ▼. 17, zxir. 85 ; Bom. i. 5. Gradual develop- 
awBt, CU. in 4; Heb. i 1 ; John i 17 ; GaL iu. 24 ; I Cor. xr. 46. 
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bility even in Christiiuiily^ and in a state of xestless disquiet 
are incapable of collected sunender to the already existing, 
which is the requisite condition of further communications. 
Unique and sublime in. this respect is the attitude of the 
Hdrrev) religion. In it the antinomy is perfectly reconciled. 
By the faithful use of previous gifts there is evolved recep- 
tiveness for new communications, which are never wanting 
(Matt xiii. 1 2). The higher preserves the acquisitions of the 
former stage, e^. Prophecy the Law, while the lower presses 
on to the higher and bids it welcome. Beceptiveness, when 
grown to maturity, withdraws its cause from the external 
forms and traditions, which the earlier principle created for 
itself, and longs after something better. But this longing is 
nothing but the spirit turning to the innermost, as it were 
prophetic, essence of the previous stages. Thereupon, the 
form of positivity, after doing its part, loses its power, and is 
no longer able to stand in the way of advance. Bather it 
serves as the intense, eager antithesis to farther devdopment, 
and prevents the latter leaving behind anything of value in 
the former stages, which it does not preserve within itself. 
No doubt, where complete experience of the former stages in 
the true sense is wanting, in one case impatience and precipi- 
tancy, in another sluggishness wiU beget a sinful antithesis 
between positivity and development; but unceasing progress 
in revelation can be as little hindered by sin as by an earlier 
form of Bevelation. 

Observation, — ^The notes of Revelation specified relate partly 
to its form, partly to its contents. Both will be more closely 
investigated in the two following subdivisions. 

SECOND SUBDIVISION. 

FOBH OF BEVELATION. 
§52. 

Revelation as regards its form is of necessity partly external, 
partly internal, one co-operating with the other. External 
Revelation or Manifestation, intervening in the system of 
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nature, is called Mirade in the strict sense; internal 
Bevelation, related to the spirit, is Inynration. God's 
collective activity in revelation, directed to the end of 
completely satisfying man's receptivity and need, is 
exhausted or precluded neither by the original creation 
nor by the conservation of the world, but joins on to the 
world of conservation, both physical and human.^ 

Observation, — Cf. respecting Manifestation and Inspiration, 
Bothe, Zur Dogmaiik in the article on Bevelation. 

1. Bevelation is necessarily internal and external, neither 
without the other. That it must perforce be internal is 
scarcely matter of doubt, religion having reference to an inner 
act of God on the spirit, an act of communion, so that 
Bevelation in any case only reaches its proper end, when it is 
internally impaited and made over to the spirit And as 
with the final aim, which Bevelation has in view at every 
stage, so is it with its starting-point The initial point is 
formed by God's universal Bevelation in man's heart, in his 
understanding and conscience.^ This Bevelation is the essential 
point of connection for appropriating every further revelation, 
external or internal Therein, to use the language of the 
Fathers, is carried into effect the participation of all rational 
creatures in the eternal X0709, and with this primary revelation, 
without which man as man would not be really constituted, 
nothing subsequent must be incompatible, God being in 
harmony with Himself. This revelation, therefore, is a 
negative criterion for everything subsequent, which is only 
possible on the ground of this as its essential foundation, even 
as, on the other hand, the revelation itself must be conceived 
as somehow tending and moving towards this subsequent 
stage. But this primary revelation is not religion in its 
actuality, but merely its possibility. In religion all depends, 
not on^Ao^ act of God by means of which man is involuntarily 
conscious of a unique;, m. absolute dependence on a higher 
power, but upon actual communion between God and man, 
based upon reciprocal acts of spontaneous mutual surrender.' 
For this reason^ in order that he may possess religion, man 

> 8 47, 2, 48, 3. « John i. 4. » 9 47, 50. 
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needs not mfxdj a oonseioiM aeofle ol his state of dependence^ 
but the fuzther distinct intimation that God is willing to enter 
sad does enter into eonvease with hint Thm^ through the 
co-operation of the two fSactors, God and man, a religious 
history grows up among manldnd 

2. The question now is^ whether external Bevelation also 
is necessary for religion and its farther development in the 
character of reciprocal eommnnion, either as an instrument or 
integral constituent of (xod's gifts in revelation. Might not a 
purely internal indOuence of God upon the spirit suffice^ 
especially considering that an extomal revelation could not 
even be known as zegBcds its purport^ unleas it became in- 
ternal ? Kow the necessity for Bevelation making an entry in 
some form into the eirtemal world might be dadBced ftam 
what is requisite in order to religious communion. The 
members of a religious circle can only know thamaelvea one, 
and thus be animated by a common veUgious q^rit, by that 
which unites them — the contents of revelation acquired — 
assuming for them all an objectively cognizable form in a 
personal medium/ a historic and therefose objectively and 
externally cognizable £9under. Knowing themselves one with 
Him, they know themselves one with all who axe partakers 
of the same faith.' But in tins case the revelation proper by 
which the actuating religious consciousness of the jfounder 
himselF was founded, wouM be presupposed, and, by the trans- 
mission of what he possesses, would be already made an object 
of conservation. But such a revelation implies a bfginniTig or 
the act of onginating the new religious consciousness. Thus 
HiB question again recurs : In ord^ even to tins act, does 
Bevelation in its forward movement necessarily summon to itp 
service what is ezteroal ? It cannot be said that the creative 
moments of religion are only acts of internal rervelaticm. The 
reply is : For these veiy cr^itive moments external revelatkm, 
harmonizing witii internal, is essentiaL This follows in 
general from the teudt of all human devdopment needing at 
eveiy stage stimulus from without, and that by corresponding 

" Cf. C. L. Nit28cli, De ReodaiioM. In the some way BitscU {Rechyerti- 
gtmg und VeraCfhnung, vol. iL) fonndB revelation upon conmnimon as the 
pniposo of the world. 
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ingtmynents, which again are only adapted to ihe purpose in 
view bjr their being embodiments, symbolical or real, of that 
to whidi they lead and which tHey offer for appropriation. 
Even receptivity, not merely productive energy, if it is to be 
vital, needs stimnlus and culture, while only vital receptivity 
has real power of appropriation. The world outside us has 
from the first been so ordered of Qod, and so provideniially 
fireoted, as to poesess capacify for expressing Bfint and tl^ 
sioritoal, nay, for embodying symbolically trutii of infinite 
import or subserving its realization.^ To this the following 
cooaiderations, of equal importance for Imman oonadousneas 
and will, aie to be added. Purely iutemal spiritual opera- 
tions, even if they are reaUy divine, are of necessity definite 
detenninations of ourselves; for only tibrough a definite 
a&ction^ nay activity on our part, do they £all within our 
proYXDoe. But under this aspect they cannot be known ae 
divine with sufficient certainty and jEteedom from doubt, 
because they are not definitely enough distinguished &om our 
own subgectivify. In the eyes of the spirit itself, especially 
in later m(»Bents when to the first state of elevation tibe tai^ 
€i sedulous culture and preservation succeeds, they mxy come 
undcff suyncitm of springing from a mere mibijedwe wwroL On 
the other hand, supposing God's revelation to bear testimony 
to that which it is internally perceived to be by means of 
phenomena, in harmonious accord therewith, in nature inde- 
pendently of man, then consciousness obtains security against 
such doubt and certainty of a subjective-objective Mnd. The 
founder of religion or bearer of BevelatLon, who along with 
the internal receives at the same time an external revelation 
in harmonious accord therewith, by this means acquires the 
certainiy of having come into immediate contact with the 
eternal source, in which the ideal and the real world have 
their supreme xmity ; and this consciousness of the blending 
rays of revelation elevates him to internal certainty and gives 
him confidence to promulgate the purport of the revelation in 
the external world, assured of this, that he is the representative 
of divine truth which possesses power to win the mastery in 

' 8 88. Ct t,g. Bom. L 20 1, x. 17. Still TeUgion does not come into 
existenoe by the co-operation of spirit and nature, apart from tiie operation of 
the Hying God in it and in spirit 
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the world.^ The sense of the positive accordance of Nature 
with the new truth brought by Bevelation, whether the 
accordance be immediate or the result of the energy of this 
new truth, renders the new trustworthy, and distinguishes it 
as objective truth from mere subjective notions.* One might 
seek to evade this argument by supposing that Bevelation 
imparts doctrines, eternal truths, which attest themselves to 
the spirit by their intrinsic force. But even then, not merely 
would the external element, harmoniously according with the 
truth to be revealed, retain a stimulating and auxiliary influ- 
ence, but what is still more important, religion is concerned 
not simply with teaching eternal truths, but with a vital 
relation between God and man, and the consciousness thereol 
To this is to be added, that as concerns the side of the i(riU, 
revelation, in employing what is external in its service, and 
presenting itself to man, so to speak, in the garb of objectivity, 
by this means provides for the possibility of such a spontaneous 
appropriation of it as is demanded by the law of human 
development For by the fact of its being deposited in an 
objective medium, and appearing and offering itself to him in 
this form, it is possible for him spontaneously to take up his 
own attitude to it, either that of cordial acceptance or refusal 
On the other hand, were Bevelation to operate in the spirit 
and take possession of it by altogether direct means, apart 

^ If it is oljected to what is said aTx>Te (Biedermaiin, pp. 76, 77), that in any 
case intenial most precede external revelation as a basis for the possibility of 
apprehending the external, while by means of the internal everything becomes 
indirectly a revelation of God, no donbt a consciousness of God is to be presup- 
posed as receptlTeness for understanding the divine manifestation (see eupra), 
while on this account, by means of the movement, providentiaUy directed and 
ordered, in the circle of nature the indefinite consciousness of God may receive 
enrichment. The teleological co-ordinition of nature and spirit may have for 
its effect that occurrences in nature are the medium of that which was the 
divine intention in their concrete co-ordination. Moreover, the external may 
be a ratification of the internal. 

' Even Schleiermacher points out (I. 71) how difficult it is to mark off the 
idea of the specifically revealed from what is brought to light by elevation of 
spirit in a natural way. This difficulty Rothe rightly emphasizes (p. 72), by the 
remark that the inspired makes itself cognizable with certainty in its distinction 
from all analogous phenomena by the circumstance that it stands in an express 
relation, both causal and teleological, to an objective divine manifestation ; and 
p. 66 : a divine influence not mediated by something external, pointing con- 
clusively to God, would be magical in nature. 
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from a neutral medium in which it clothes its contents and 
presents them for appropriation, then the freedom of this 
appropriation would be prejudiced, the spirit would be pre- 
occupied in anticipation of its own choice, and treated in the 
same way as inanimate nature. 

3. Beiation of Seyelahon to the UNrnr of the World 
AND TO Divine Gonsebvation. — By God's intervention in the 
world for the purpose of internal and external revelation, 
the world's continuity is not interfered with. We saw above 
(§§ 34, 36), that in the world not yet completed room is left for 
the action of God originating a new element The world is by 
no means to be so viewed as if God could only intervene in it 
from without. He possesses an existence, as in Himself, so in 
the world, and His immanence in the world as its abiding cause, 
always at work, but not always producing the same pheno- 
mena, belongs to the world's own living constitution. But 
God works in harmony with His world-idea, in which is eter- 
nally involved what is new in a temporal aspect, but which, as 
we saw, is by no means so realized temporally, that the creative 
causality exhausted itself in the first act, and that the pro- 
ductive causality of everything that follows must needs have 
been involved in the already existent system of nature. This 
system preserves its rights, provided only that receptiveness, 
and therefore need, for the new element form the middle term 
between the former stage and the new, which is still wanting. 
It may even be said that with the former the origination of 
the later new element began. Just as little, after what was 
said before respecting God's unchangeableness, can the entrance 
of the divine action into temporality disturb us. On the 
contrary, were God only free from time, and raised above it in 
such a sense that it formed a limit which He could not cross. 
He would not be really free. Bather, here also is the view 
we have laid down decisive : God possesses not only a tran- 
scendent existence in Himself, but a transitive one, an im- 
manence in the world, each implying the other. Thus He 
not merely lives an eternal life of love in Himself, but, 
springing from this, a temporal becoming of His self-com- 
munication takes place in accordance with the laws of His 
wisdom. And thus His life of love in the world is subject ef 
course to historical progress. He establishes a firmly con- 

BOBNSB.— CHBI8T. DOOT. II. £ 
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catensked system ct BdU, which becomes teality in time, and 
ia these ads Hie HiwiBelf is not &r off from what tiiey effect 
And this leal 0eIf-cowmuiiieati0n of Crod to tbe woAA, in 
▼iftoe of which the woild embodies the dhine in tangible 
reality, involves no conf osion of the divine and human, neither 
loss on the part of the divine, the world only being partaker 
ef the divine thiongh God's will and immediately-present 
escislence, not as it were by robbing God, — nor loss on the part 
sf the world, seeing that, on the contrary, through conunnnion 
with Grod its own idea is realized, and in addition the divine 
communication is mediated and made permanent through its 
willii^ness of receptioa Even where man himadf becomes 
the organ of revelation, there is never any question of co- 
equality between the appropriator and appropriated. 



ObsenxUton, — ^The immanent Trinity and the doctrine of 
creation require God to have in the world another object 
than Himself, not merely Himself (§§ 33, 34). Perfect 
revelation, because self-communication, requires God in this 
other — the world — also to have Himself. Both requirements 
meet in the statement that creation originates another object, 
distinguished from God by His self-existence. Through the 
perfecting of revelation, or self-communication to this per- 
manent second existence, distinction gives place to unitv, 
but to a imity not abolishing, but carrying within itsen, 
preserving, the distinction, being the restdt of God's unitive 
action as well as of man's appropriative receptiveness or 
volition. And as in such levelation God's triune life has 
reality in the world, so by this means the worid gains 
liJceness to God and participates in life in God. 



FIRST POUn?: MIRACLE. 



A. — Biblical Doctrine. 



§53. 



The Holy Scriptures of the Old and Kew Testaments bring 
luiiaculous events in nature into formal conjunction with 
the field of revelation, partly in respect of their active 
concurrence with internal revelation at eveiy stage, 
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partly in iMpetb, after the appesnaioe of a new leVela- 
tion^ of snbservisi^ its preservation, confirmation, or 
diffusion in the world* The nutadea of Scriptu^ liave 
their oentie in the revelation of God in Chiist. 

Lttebatukk. — Angastnms, Ik Qmesi ad litteram ; de Civitate 
Dei, xxi. 1~8, Sermo 242 c. f. (c£ also Fr. Nitz9ch» Augutstins 
Zehre vom Wwtier, 1865, and August Domer, AttgitsHnvs, Stin 
Theol, System u, nine rdigionsphUosophische ATischav/img, Berlin 
1873, pp. 71-88). J. Scotus Erigena, De Dimsions Niaturce^ 
iv. 9. Thomas v. Aq., 8wmma Theologice, P. I. Quaost. 105, Art. 
6 ; QusBst. 6, Art. 2. Spinoza, Traetatus theologico-foliMcus, 
Modem FhUoaophical Investigations: Daub, Ptolegomena zwr 
DogiruUUcy pp- 78-105 (miracle links together historical and 
dogmatic faith, God and history). Weisse, PkUos, Dogrnatik, 
1. 112, § 137 ff. Billroth, SeligionspMosophie, p. 132. Steffens, 
Beligianaphilosophiey I. 470. Chalybaus, Wissenschaftdehre, 
1846, pp. 334-340. Schelling, Philosophie der Offmbwnmg, II. 
187 fit Lotze, Mil»ohomM&, U. 50. Stratiss, DogmaJLik, I. § 17. 
Theological Investigations : J. Gerhard, Loci Thedogici, XXIII. 
11. Hoepfner, Zod Tfteologid, 1673. Flatt, Magazin far 
christl. Dogmatik u. Moral, 11. 3 and 4, IV. 8. Eohr, Brief e iiber 
den SatimalisTn/us, 1813. Bockshammer, vi sfupra. Schleier- 
macher, Der c/mgU. Olaube, § 10 fit Twesten, Vorleswugen, I. 
359. Nitzach, BysUm, § 34 ; AJcad. Vtrrtrage, p. 40 fiC Kern, 
T&bingtr ZeUsdi^rift, 1839 (he maintajxis teleologioal miracle). 
V. Drey, Apologetik, §§ 26, 27, 38. Deutinger, Benan «. das 
Wunder, 1864. Frohschammer, Die l^hilosophU u. das Wunder, 
AtAendum, IL 1. Schweizer, Christl. Olaubend. I. § 71 S\ 
Eothe, Th. EtMk, II. 272, § 540, and Zur DogmaiiJc; Offen- 
lanmg, tU snqyra, (In opposition to him, Weisse, Prat. K,-Z. 
1858, Noa 26-29. In the second edition, p. 87 fit, Bothe has 
maintained and defended his theoiy against Weisse's ob- 
jection.) JuL Miiller, 2)« Jftroctt/ortfrn Jeskt Christi Nai'ura et 
NecessUaie, Particula L II. 1839, 1841. Koeatlin, De Miracu" 
lorum Jesu Chridi Natura et Necessitaie, 1860. The same. Die 
Frage Hher das Wunder nock dem Stand der nemren Wissen- 
9ehaft, Jdhrh. f deidsche Theol 1864, p. 205 ff. Beyschlag, 
Die Sedeutang des Wunders im Cfmstenihmn^ 1862. Hirzd, 
Ueber das Wunder, etc.,. 1863. Aubolen, DU gotiUeke Offen-r 
banmg, 1861. Steinmeyer, ITie Mvrades of owr Lord (Clark, 
1875). Schweizer, Glanih&ndeh/re, 1863, 1. 250 ff. Discussions 
on Miracles between Ed. Zeller and A. Ritschl in Sybel's Hist 
ZefUschr. 1860, 1861, 1862 ; and Jahrh. f detUsche Theol 1861, 
1863. Jacoby, Die Wwnder der h. Schrift «. die neuere Theohgie, 
Zeitschrift, " Beweis des GHavbens,'' 1869, Feb. and Mar. W. 
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Bender, Der Wwnderhegriffdes neuen Testaments, 1871. Sieffert, 
AndeiUungen iiber die apologetische Fwndamentinmg der christL 
Glavbmswissenschafty 1871, pp. 28-42. Frank, System der 
christL Gewissheit, II. 216 ff., 1873. lie Lommatzsch, Scfdeier- 
macher's Lehre vom Wtmder u, vom UeiberruxtiMichen, 1872. 
Modem opponents of the miraculous idea in Grermany : Weisse^ 
iU supra. Lipsius, Lekrbuck der evangelischrprotestantischen 
Doffmatik, 1876, §§ 57-71. Biedermann, id supra et alii. In 
France and French Switzerland: P6caut, £e Christianisme 
liMral et le Miracle, iv. Conferences, Paris, 1869. Buisson, Ze 
Christianisme libSral, Neufch&tel, 1869. Defenders of the 
loiraculous idea : Edm. de Pressens^, Godot, Bovet, Barde, Fr^d. 
de Bougemont, Christ et ses thnmns. Trench, Notes on the 
Miracles of our Lord. Mozley, Bainpton Lectures on Miracles ; 
" Christianity and Scepticism " {Boston Lectures), Lect VI. C. 
Malan fils, Les Miracles, 1863 (Miracles the restoration and 
revelation of true Nature, not supernatural). 

1. Among external miracles we must distinguish between 
external divine manifestations, to which Theophanies also 
belong, and mimculous works done by the instrumentality 
of man (epya). The N. T. has three designations for 
miracles, repa^, SvvafMi^ -/A€t9, and <rriiielov} They corre- 
spond to the words, vh^, iSx. xv. 11, Dan. xiL 6 ; rrpaj or 
niTja, Num. xvi 30 (c£ 2 Cor. v. 17 ; CoL iii 10 ; GaL vi. 
15; Eph. ii. 10, 15, iv. 25), and nlK, Ex. iv. 8 fif. These 
three names exhibit the three different aspects of the miracu- 
lous idea. Tipa^ designates the negative aspect It is an 
event awakening wonder, because not agreeing with the ordi- 
nary course of things, and bringing to a standstill inquiry into 
the natural connection of cause and effect, the impression being 
produced of having been touched by a higher unknown power. 
AvvafjLi,^ indicates the positive aspect of such an event It is 
to be regarded as an exhibition of power in the higher sense. 
Supposing this to be an act of man, it reveals energy and 
freedom of will, although in unity with the divine will In 
such a miracle of course God's finger is to be seen, Ex. viii. 
15 ; they are performed iruevfuiTi Oeov, Luke iv. 18, Matt xii. 
28, or BaKTvX^ deov, Luke xi. 20. But the miracle-workers 
are represented not simply as spectators and joint^witnesses of 

1 ri^t, John ir. 48 ; Matt zzir. 24 ; Acts ii. 19, 22, 48. i^fug, ipfJifUit, Matt 
Tii 22, xi 20 ff. ; Bom. xv. 19. en/iuw, Acts it 22, 48 ; Rom. xv. 19, etc 
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the divine action, but as actual workers ; they have i^ovcia, 
Matt ix. 8, cC ver. 6, x 8, xxL 24 ; Mark vi 7 ; Luke iv. 36, 
ix. 1, z. 19. The divine power made over to man is called 
TTvevfia; and thus the miraculous gift, while springing from 
God, is still man's own, 1 Cor. xii 4, 28. In arnieiov^ finally, 
is expressed the relation of the miracle to something else, or to 
the fieu^t that it is not simply an end in itselfl It is partly 
typical, e,g. bodily healing of that of the spirit. Matt xL 15 ; 
partly its design is to indicate the connection of the mirade- 
worker with God, John v. 20, x. 25, or the founding of God's 
kingdom, Luke xi. 20 ; or lastiy, it is a prophecy of the time 
of consummation, John xiv. 12. 

2. DiVEBSiTY AND AFFINITY OF MiBACLES. — ^All mirades, 
recounted in the 0. and K T., have this in common, that 
they are done in the interest of religion or of God's kingdom, 
and thus mediately or immediately stand in relation to the 
aim of revelation, Christ. The miracles of the aposties and 
primitive Christianity are done in Christ's name, in faith in 
Him, by virtue of fellowship with Him, Acts iii. 6 ; Matt xvii. 
20 fit ; Luke x. 9, 19, 20 ; GaL iii 5 ; 1 Cor. xii 28. It is 
especially the power of His resurrection (Eph. i 19, 20) that 
is brought into connection with miracles. As concerns the 
O. T., no miraculous acts by men are found in the patri- 
archal age, but only Theophanies or angelic appearances. — 
In the case of Abraham, the matter in hand is his separation 
from the heathen world surrounding him and from its seduc* 
tive false worships, and the secure laying of the foundations of 
a pure Monotheism. This is especially shown in Gen. xxii. 
What indeed is required by God Almighty is unconditional 
obedience, the sacrifice even of the most uxlent wishes ; but 
withal Abraham is to be shown that God is not a God desiring 
human sacrifice, that His will is not to destroy but to preserve 
and enrich life. Similar is the meaning of the revelation to 
Moses, Ex. iii 2 ft It is accompanied by an outward sign, 
the bush burning, yet not consumed* This was the physical 
symbol of the divine holiness, which would destroy impurity, 
while not inflicting deatii. In the Theophany to Elijah like- 
wise (1 Kings xix.), the prophet receives an impression of 
God's objective essence through corresponding physical sym- 
bols, of God's Omnipotence, Justice, and Holiness, and finally 
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in the still nualiVoioB of His Goodness. — Mxraeuknis works 
thiough XBioi begin fixst with the founding of the tbeocxacy^ im 
wfaieh men hare to co-opezate, standing as they do. in intimate 
coonection with this design. In the case of Moses Oaey 
snbsenre the founding of a monotheistic, eommon xdigious 
system in the midst of an idolatrous woxU, in the case of 
Elijah and Elisha chiefly its preservation. TSxey sre distin- 
guished iiom illusiTe and spectacular mixades, from magical 
arts, by their ethical aim as well as By their divine source. In 
dajrs of terrible temptations from heathenism, and in presence of 
the OTOwhelming inflnoace exercised by the forces of nature 
upon a consciousness of Grod disordered by sin, they oppose the 
conscionsness of Jehovah as the Lord of Nature in an effectual 
way to the deification of Nature, and preserve it from being 
swallowed up in the spizit of nature, maintaining confidence 
in Jehovah and in His supremacy, 1 Sam. xiL 16-18 ; Deut. 
xiii 1-3 ; 1 Kings xiii 3--6 ; 2 Kings xx. 8-11. The words 
in 1 Pet L 11, to the effect that the Spirit of Christ dwelt in 
the prophets, may be explained as meaning that the prophets, 
while serving the theocracy, by means of miracles in God's 
strength prepared the way for and foreshadowed Ohrisf s advent 
and work. Thus, summing up the teaching of Holy Scripture 
as a whole, we may say that at the centre of the miracles 
relived in Holy Scripture stand, according to it, Christ and 
His kingdom, even as He Himself is the personal manifesta- 
tion of a higher life. Nature and spirit, which otherwise lie 
separate and apart, are to be brought into unity under the 
leadership of spirit, which was the problem and promise from 
the very beginning. Gen. i 27 S. 

3. Bsuoiors Worth or Mikaclss, espscsaUiT Chbist's, 
AOXXDiSQ TO Holy Scbiptuse. — On one side Ae Lord reb«ikes 
the overvaluing of miracles, unwillingness to believe without 
them. ^ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.'' He bestows piaise when He is believed in for the 
sake of His entire manifeetation, when His wonl is believed 
apart from mixades.^ Miiacks alone, without veligious sus- 
ceptibility, do not produce the faith to which Jesus commits 
Himeell' On the eontrary, faith is frequently required before 
and for vizacles, and where it and the religiDiu sense are 

» John iv. 48» xz. 29, ef. x. SS, zir. 10. * Joirn ii S4. 
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wanting, He refoses them.^ True saving faith is not the effect 
of miracles alone. '' If anj man iriU do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God." * " If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye 
shall know the truths and the tnith shall jnake you free." ' Cut 
off from His peison. His purpose and word, they could only 
minister to the carnal mind, like lying wonders. But such 
passages, limiting so oaiefolly I3ie value of miracles, prove 
withal in tike strongest way that Chrisf s mirades were not 
invented by His jGdlower^ else tbey would not hove 00 dis- 
paraged mere fiuth in mindesi Xhey ean only have related 
them, because they believed them. But this leada to the 
other side of the question. Little as external miraolea alone 
are regarded as the foundation of fedth, important efficacy is 
stOl ascribed to them, MaH xii. 28. They may awaken 
reflection, so that what at first is ripc^ may be recognised as 
Bvpafu% a demonstration of power of a divine kind, and in 
conjunction with His holiness and work, a demonstration of the 
founding of God's kingdom as a kingdcm of higher spiiitaal 
power; or as a dgn. Tbey axe a foreshadowing of Chzist'a 
saving spiritual power ; and the demcmstiation of power in the 
field of senses nuiy and ought to awaken or confirm farasfe in 
His power in a spiritual respect He is able and willing to 
heal the whole man.^ Accordingly, Christ is able to sqr. If ye 
believe not my words (without my works), believe (me) for the 
works' sake.^ Similaiiy PauL^ Nay, in a certain aense faith 
in Christ Himself is £uyth in mirade, fiuth that He is a personal 
revelation, as also that He possesses the pow^ of ^^^owo&eip,^ 
and therefore mixaculous power; and thus aoeording to the 
K. T. there is no Chxifltian faith that is not foith in Burade. 

1 Matt ZTi. 1 £ ; Jfaik tiiL 11, M, vL 5; Luke zvi SI ; Johi vi SO-SS ; 
Luke iv. 28-27. 
s John YiL 17. ^ John viii 81, 82. 

* John y. 20 ff., cf. ziv. 7, 28 ; Matt xL 5. 

» John X. 87 flL, XT. 25 ; Matt xL 9lh • f Ckv. xiL 12; It. 

f ct A. Dontt^ itf mtfmt pp. 7(hM. 
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B. — Differmb Theories of the Idea of Mirades. 

§54. 

The idea of miiaole in the older orthodoxy frequently dis- 
covered the essence of mirade in contrariety to nature, 
and in this very drcumstanoe the proof of the truth of 
revelation. This idea of absolute miradb was modified 
by others, especially since the last century, but also so 
diluted that it sank at last into the subjective religious 
contemplation of purely natural occurrences, or was 
entirely denied. 

Observation, — By Schleiermacher, and especially by Sothe, 
the ground has been prepared for such a treatment of the idea 
of miracle as satisfies the claims both of faith and science. 

1. The Miracle-idea of the Older Thegloot. — ^For Augus- 
tine everything in a certain sense is a miracle, because God's 
work.^ He will not allow independence to the world. His 
notion of creation continually threatens that of conservation, 
because, according to his doctrine of Grod's immutability, a dis- 
tinction in the divine acts is out of the question, all being 
established once for alL According to him, creative activity 
has a systematic order within itself. It is what it is according 
to Grod's eternal, immoveable counsel But the obverse of this 
follows as well So far as a world is still acknowledged to 
be actual and active, he is obliged, instead of deducing all 
movements transpiring in it from an intervention of the 
unchangeable (jod, to deduce them from its own inherent 
constitution which it had from the very creation, but which it 
reveals in tima But this implies that all occurrences in it 
are simply products of its nature established from the first 
And consequently he was obliged really to call everything 
natural For him no miracle is altogether contra naturam, 
but merely contra naturam, qiUB nobis est nota. Latent seeds 
of things are implanted by Grod in the universe, and these 
emerge in due time, or may be developed, shaped, commingled 
by the power of creatures, men or angels, and thus the events 

^ Cf. A. Domer, ut supra, pp. 70-80. 
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arise which seem to ns miraculous.^ On the other hand, 
theology since Augustine has fancied itself compelled to define 
miracle as an occurrence contrary to nature, and at least for tiie 
moment setting aside the operation of its laws. So Thomas 
Aquinas is of opinion that miracles occur froeter naturam, 
supra et eowtra natwram^ and C. V. Loecher, the last considerable 
defender of old Lutheran crChodoxy, says : 9olus Dem potest 
turn supra mmknw vires turn contra naturas leges agere, both 
ideas belonging to the notion of miracle. Buddeus (Instit, Hi. 
BogmaU liber ii 2, cap. i) would have miracle considered as 
a suspensio legum ruUwra^, to which was next added the miracle 
of their restitutio. Augustine's theory certainly is not satis- 
factory. If everything is a miracle — a view implying a 
measure of truth — and there is no advancing to a distinction 
between laws of nature and miracle, two consequences follow : 
first, there is no system of nature, no natural law, and, there 
is no miracle, but merely a complex of the creatively willed 
Koa-fiof:, in which all occurrences are instituted or already 
involved, only that we know this tcoafio^ imperfectly, and 
therefore call the uncommon miraculous. From this it is 
obvious that no idea of miracle is possible, unless a law 
of nature is also acknowledged. Within the limits of the 
world there can only be a question of miracle, provided the 
idea of conservation retain its rights alongside that of creation, 
and in conjunction therewith the idea of a fixed sjrstem or law 
of nature. Nor, again, is the old so-called orthodox notion of 
miracle ' satisfactory, for in it creation and conservation come 
into conflict. If, while miracle is admitted in the existing 
world, it is regarded as the exclusive effect of (jod's creative 
activity, nay, as an abrogating of the laws of nature (which 
yet are Crod's will and originate in His wisdom) by another 
will of QoA sustaining a merely negative relation to the former 
one, then the threads of God's conserving activity and the 
world's continuity are broken. A suspension, even for a 
moment, of secondary causes, would be their destruction and 

> Similarly QregoTy the Oreat: quoUdkma DH miraefda ex aasidtiUaie 
v'dueruni, 

' Which, for the rest, ib temperately handled by J. Gerhard and Hopfner, the 
former of whom says : per nwraada non postuni probari orttcula; the latter, 
miracles are merely proiter H wpra nahura ordinem. 
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would aflerwaidfi require a new creatiim. It k indeed quite in 
order to say tbat oae force may counteract, nentialize another, 
the higher the lower, i<L in tkeir effects ; but it is only in ap* 
pesiance that aibsce can be reduced to inactivity, a notion that 
would imply Hie supposition of dead forcea In reality, the 
forces of nature must be conceived as in perpetual operation, 
even if their energy is exerted in restriction, not in production. 
But it is perfectly consistent witii the continuous action of 
tiiese forces nay, required by the system of the wodd, for the 
weaker to bend to the stronger force& No one has the right 
of unlimited operation, all beang encompassed by a hightf 
system of law and higher order in which the mechanical fracea 
are aubordinated to and designed to obey the chemical, these 
the vital or organic, the organic the animal, and these the 
spirit Moreover, recq>tiyene68 <m the part of the lower forces 
for the higher must be admitted, and so &r also co-operation, 
alAough under restraint in an abnormal 8tat& It has indeed 
been supposed, e.g. even by Strauss, that a miracle which is 
contra naturam, harmonizes with God-consciousness, God there* 
in revealing Himself to it as Lord of Nature, not bound to 
Nature, and only contradicts world-consciousness. Dieringer 
requires continuous miracles, God thereby evincing that He 
not merely created but also sustains the world. But God 
wills no activity in the world in contradiction to true worid- 
consciousness, ix. the divine world-idea. It is not the world's 
fault if we do not recognise that at no point are we able in a 
deistic way to remain content with secondary causalitiea 
The world gives no countenance to the notion that we might 
be able to do this apart from miracles, certain as it is on the 
other hand that not everything outside us is adapted, and that 
equally in the case of all, to be the medium of God-oonBciou»* 
ness, or of a particular stage in the sama Profounder 
reflection, equally with living religious sentiment, is compelled 
to recognise God even in the course of thijogs according to 
ordinary law, not merely in miracle, and canimt look upon 
God's government in that course as of a lower order. Even 
supposing that the positive exhibition of power in miracles 
possibly awakens a consciousness of divine power with spedal 
vividness, the system of government by law should awaken 
still more a conscionsness of the continuity and wisdom of the. 
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dealings^ and it is a dishonouring of Che idea of God to 
suppose that the Teal order of the world is in any place 
intemipted or ^dislocated " by an act of God If room can 
only be made finr tiie new by reducing to nnllify what was 
piBTiondy established by God, the miiacle is either a correction 
of a prerions mistake, and thus an alteration of the woiidrplan^ 
or the new itself is a mistake, does not fit into the world-ooder, 
is not prepared for in it, and accordingly can find no effectual 
place in itb Chi these grounds, not merely scientific world- 
consciousness but even a religious apprehension of the world 
can do no oUier than tsJce uml»age at a notion of miracles, 
which seems unwilling to leaTe us a sense of God's lining 
presence and energy perpetually at work, and gains a place for 
miracles at the price of bequeathing an aikemation between a 
deistio apprehension of things in the world's ordinary course, 
and the supposition of a rare miraculous activity on God's part 
Hiat shatters in pieces the world's continuity. Ko wonder 
that such an absolutely supernatural notion of miracle was 
variously modified and departed £rom until Deism and Bational- 
ism denied miracle altogether. 

2. Modifications of the absolute idea of miracle were 
attempted by means of peculiar theories of nature, then of 
man, finally of the divine mode of governing the world. 

Here comes in first the preformation-theory of Bonnet and 
others, who suppose mirades to be already implanted in 
Nature. The miraculous germs always exist alongside other 
germs in a sort of sheath, like hidden springs in a machine^ 
and emeige into the light when their time comes. But were 
miracles simply the work of ISTature, the miracle-worker would 
be a mere spectator, or merely have a knowliedge of what 
nature may efibct; a miracle-worker he would not be. If 
Tniracles are merely products of ordinary Nature, they are not 
miracles; while, if they are something special, not originating 
in Nature, it would stiU have to be shown how they blend 
into unity with the world-whole. They must then be referred 
to God MB the guarantee of the world's unity^ as is done by 
Bonnet In 1±ds case the theory is no advance as respeds 
knowledge.^ — Akin to this is the view early advanced by 

^ Bomiei ipnui with Evler, Hall«, «nl othen. SiiD9ar is the teachij^g^f 
SchBud** ^nrte wcnrk upoii Darwialna {lU Mpr0)> whleh also raniads w oC 
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Paracelsos and Jerome Cardan. They suppose a twofold 
world, existing one in the other ; beside or behind the visible 
is an inner, ideal world, which breaks through in particular 
sacred spots. Here, also. Nature itself would be the mirade- 
worker. There would be but one miracle, that of primitive 
creatioiL If within the world's history a place were still 
meant to be' left for the notion of mirade, at least a power 
must be postulated, by means of which the inner world pre* 
viously concealed or held back may be set £ree. Here, too, 
would remain the problem, how the phenomenal and the 
inner ideal world can form one imity.^ If they are really so 
different as to render it impossible to deduce the higher ideal 
from the causality of the phenomenal and real, and necessary 
to fall back upon Ood*s creative causality, it can be no longer 
of importance or advantage to suppose the inner world to be 
already actually established along with our order of nature. 
To the divine activity itself it would make no difference when 
the higher world made its entry ; on the other hand, it must 
be fatal to the unity of the world for a world of an altogether 
different constitution to be concealed in it, before receptivity 
for it or the need of it had been developed. 

Others r^ard miracle as the work of a specially powerful 
railL Appeal is made to the innumerable powers slumbering 
in man generally, usually concealed but at times breaking 
forth; or recourse is had to peculiarities of physical indi- 
viduality, especially to magnetic powers. But the advocates 
of this theory have in view but one species of scriptural 
miracles — ^those of healing, and even for these the appeal to a 

Angostine's iemina ocaUtci, He supposes the potency or genns of that wliich 
emerges in miracle to be in creation from the beginning : " but these germs are 
bound, until the time oomes for them to be set free.*' But there is no means of 
forming an idea as to the fonn which these germs are supposed to assume, in so 
Ut as they are anything different from receptivity. On this view, however, the 
miracle-idea would not be denied, in so far as creation is regarded as miraculous ; 
and still less, supposing the ** setting free " of those genus were not the mere 
work of nature, but of a divine operation. 

* Lotze also^ for whom the material world is merely the manifestation of a 
super-sensuous one, and who behind the mechanism of the phenomenal world 
assumes a world of living forces not exhausted in mechanical activity, may here 
be mentioned. He, however, binds this inner and the phenomenal world 
together in a stricter unity, while placing the former in an intimate and most 
actively self-variable relation to Ood, thus preserving the notion of miracle. 
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special physical organization is inadequate. For how is it 
possible to ascribe the same physical organization to all the 
disciples of Christy of whom miracles are reported ? Granting, 
finally, that magnetism reached farther than has been proved, 
still taken alone, apart from connection with religion, it 
remains a mere natural curiosity. When Weisse ^ calls the 
miraculous power of Christ one aspect of His official qualificsr 
tions. His ^ genius " on the basis of His organic endowments, 
or the depository of His specifically religious talent, this would 
either be intrinsic to His body, but then immaterial to religion, 
or it was in actual connection with His religious power, and this 
would suggest a different doctrine, namely, that His miraculous 
power has its ground in a peculiar connection with God. 

Finally, it has been attempted to substitute the so-called 
ideological notion of miracle for the current one, and to deduce 
miracle not from a positively and directly intervening opera- 
tion on God's part, but simply from His conserving and 
governing agency. Although, it is said, in miracle no new 
powers, instituted or stimulated by God's creative action, are 
at work, but merely the general order of nature, yet, if the 
manifold physical and spiritual powers in actual existence so 
blend together as to produce a startling result, this proves a 
controlling and combining divine intelligence. This, then, 
would be a miracle of wisdom in God's government of the 
world that subsists and acts by its own laws, not of His pro- 
ductive agency. But the divine wisdom cannot be considered 
as limited to particular points of Providence. The miracles of 
Providence, if only clear knowledge be not wanting, are not to 
be viewed as something isolated, but as the most widespread 
of aH It is doubtless true that what has been long prepared 
in the world's history by natural causes bursts forth at last, as 
Klopstock says, in the thunder-track of decisive crisis. But 
it is mere human short-sightedness, when miracles of divine 
wisdom are only acknowledged at last in a single point 

Others, again, transform miracle into a mere mbfedive mode 
of ajoprehending things. This is done when it is said that 
everything is a miracle or nothing, that miracles must be just as 
capable of adequate explanation by means of the existing forces 
of nature as all other phenomena. It is evident that this, 

^ Leiben Jew, I. 884 tt. 
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altbough tinder a Toling name, is a denial of mirade, and 
ainiply affinns that there is nothing but physical fact 

3. ScUeiermacher fonns a turning-point It is indeed 
often asserted ^ that Schleieimacher denies mirade altogether, 
diiefly because^ in his Life of Christ, he explains away many 
mirades on critical grounds. But historico-eiitical inquiry 
into the credibility of particular miraculous nanatiTes must be 
carefully distinguished from the dogmatic question, -whether 
miracles are possible, and especially whether Chziart possessed 
Qiiraculous power. Appeal is eagerly made to the decisiTe 
passage,^ where it is said : '' There is no need in the interest 
of religion so to conceive a fact as by its dependence on Gtod 
to do away entirely with the fact of ito being conditioned by 
the order of nature/* But what he wishes to maintain here is 
not its production by the actually existent order of nature, 
but its '' b^ng conditicmed " by it And coDditionality 
obtains not merely on the supposition of mirade originating in 
the productive power of the actually existent order of nature, 
but also on the supposition of its joining cm to a receptiveness 
in the existing world. And as concerns his Determinism, 
Calvin too was a Determinist But who will assert en this 
account that he denies mirade? With Determinism a 
plurality of creative acta on the part of Giyi, even within the 
world of conservation, is quite consistent It cannot be denied 
that Schleiermacher regards Christ in contnuit with all other 
ikien as a mirade. This is evinced by the energy with which 
he maintains His absolute sinlessness; but his teadung 
expresdy imj^es that Christ is not explicable by means of the 
given generic drcle of humanity and its resources, but that in 
order to explain the origin of this personality we must go back 
to the primoidkl divine fount itedfl The opp6site view com- 
pels recourse to the Tnakeshift tiiat in hii^ theory of rdigion he 
unconsdously fell into self-contradictioQ. But those who speak 
in this way do not reflect how gross a blundet they impute to a 
theologian of Schleiermachei^s stature. It is mcse to the point 

; 1 So by Vna^ 8yttem der chrittL OeufimikeU, IL i^ SIS, and in the Mme 
ymj usuallj by modem miracle-denying theologians. Botbe abo ia of opinion 
that tbe abolition of the notion of miracle follows in Schleiermacher's case, 
eapeciaUy from hur Betenninism. 
* Der christl Olavbe, I. § 47. 
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io direct somewhat more attention to SchkiennachiBya genoral 
stiain of thought It wonld then appear that Schl^ermadier's 
staTkmg-point is the idea o£ the wodd's unitf in God's eternal 
counsel, in which the endlesslj ^anoos elemests of the counsel 
haxmcmioTisIy combine, while he distinguishes theiefinom the x 
Instoiical leaKzation of this wodd-idea. For tibis veiy reason 
he treats tiie actual order of nature not as one eternallj 
finished and nnifotnn, but one into which new elements may 
find artrance, bslj, in which they may be naturalized^ in har- 
mony with the eternal world-idea which comprises both within 
itself eternally. The order of nature once established is by no 
means for him the sufficient cause of all succeeding fonnations. 
From the domain of the inorganic he distinguishes the organic 
and vital, from, this the animal, and from the animal and 
psychical the spizEtual, without intending to deduce the higher 
firom the lower, however harmoniously it may blend with the 
same. The deistic view, according to which the world, so far 
as it includes development and progress, must have shaped 
itself apart from God Himself he repudiates, because based 
upon a dead conception of God. What gives the impression 
of his holding a different opinion is the certainly too negative 
attitude assumed by his idea of God to time and temporal 
development In this it is maintained that Qoi. cm His part 
stands in diemally the same relation to the world, wills 
eternally the same things, and nothing but the world's diver- 
sity at different times, especially the amount of its recep- 
tiveness, is ever the cause of something different, new, and 
inexplicable by its productivity emergiDg into actual exist- 
ence. But even then he does not give up the view that this 
mtfw etement is God's act, not the work of Kature) although 
te conceives the wmld as willed by God in an eternally 
nnifonn' maimer. In reference to CSoist, aloog with what has 
been quoted, he no donbt says also : '^ He is implanted in 
Kature eternally." But thereby he neibher teaches that He 
actually exiaited eternally, nor diat the realbsation of His 
eternal idea is only instituted by means of the (actual) order 
of nature, but only that He was conditioned thereby. It is 
therefore no desire to place the divuie activity in the back' 
ground in compeiison with the efficiency of the order of nature 
surroimding us, which iofiuences him in these expositions. 
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His desire is to reconcile not the once active^ bat the eternal 
living efficiency of God with the unity of the world, both with 
the unity of its idea and with the unity of the actual complex 
of the world, which, while subject to the law of development, is 
receptive for and capable of admitting within itself the realiza- 
tion of the world-idea. That Schleiermacher^s intention is not 
to reject miracle altogether, but only such miracle as breaks 
up the order of nature, nay the world-idea, appears in the 
clearest manner from another passage treating of miraculous 
acts : ^ " Although," he says, '^ no miracle by itself can originate 
fiedth, yet perhaps the connection between miracle and the 
origination of a new region of faith is to be regarded as so 
exceptional, that in this case only we concede a mirade. 
Where a new point of development in the spiritual life exists, 
and that primarily in self-consciousness, there new manifesta- 
taons. xniated by the s,ini^ power 'showing itself, are «. 
it were expected." ^If therefore Christy" he continues, ''is 
acknowledged as Bedeemer, and consequently as the beginning 
of the supreme development of human nature in the domain 
of self-consciousness, it is a natural presupposition, that He who 
exercises so peculiar an influence upon the rest of human 
nature, by virtue of the coherence of the universe will also 
manifest a peculiar power over the material side of human 
nature, and be in a position to exert a peculiar influence even 
upon external nature. That is, from one who is the supreme 
revelation of God, it is natural to expect miracles." We are 
warranted in saying, that after the later Supranaturalism had 
more and more diluted the notion of miracle, while Rationalism 
utterly denied it, Schleiermacher, by a more living conception 
of God, paved the way for again securely establishing the 
notion on scientific grounds. For him, mixade is neither 
explicable from Nature alone, nor entirely alien to it ; but by 
means of the idea of the divine counsel, in itself one and 
eternal, which includes not merely what is creatively realized 
from the beginning, but also what is new in respect to the 
system of nature at a given time, and on the other hand, by 
means of the category of the receptiveness of this system of 
nature for ever advancing influence up to the point of con- 
summation, he has so firmly established the interoonnection of 

^ § 14, Appendix. 
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miracle on one side and the world that is still in process of 
development on the other, that the idea of miracle is able to 
maintain its independence. Still more conclusively has Bothe 
demonstrated the necessity of miracle to a living conception of 
God.^ Side by side with Bothe, the treatises of Jul. Muller 
and J. Kostlin deserve special notice. 

C. — Dogmatic Investigation. 

§53. 

Miracles are sensuously cognizable events, not comprehen- 
sible on the ground of the causality of Nature and the 
given system of Nature as such, but essentially on the 
ground of God's free action alone. Such facts find their 
possibility in the constitution of Nature and God's living 
relation to it, their necessity in the aim of revelation, 
which they subserve. 

Observation, — The definition of miracle given is applicable 
also to the primary miracle of creation, and on this very 
account fitted to remind of God's free and yet positive, 
intimate relation to Nature, which, while lying at the base of 
its existence, is not abolished by the transition to conser- 
vation. That the rights pertaining to the idea of conser- 
vation and secondary causalities (§ 36), as well as to t^e 
unity of the world, need not suffer on account of miracles, it 
is the object of the following discussion to show. 

1. It has been already conceded above, that natural law is 
not abolished within the limits of the world by miracle, but 
presupposed by it ; for if God produced everything that exists 
and happens immediately and exclusively, secondary causalities 
and their connection would be denied ; we should simply have 
divine action, no world, and therefore no natural law.^ Cer- 
tainly it must then be said that God's action has produced 
nothing.' Thus the notion of miracle, although maintaining 

^ In the abore expoeition it is not meant to be denied that Schleiennacher is 
fettered in the pore working out of the idea of miracle by deficiency in clearly 
diatingoialiing between God and the world, between Phyaics and Ethics, and 
espedaUy by his doctrine of God's nnchangeableness (see above, § 20, S). 

' This yiew the Arabian philosophers have tried to work out with most con- 
MStency ; cf. H. Hitter, Cfuchkhie der chritU, Fhihs, vol iiL p. 784 ff. 

' See aboye, pp. 168, 47. 

DoBinau— Ch&ibt. Boot. ii. L 
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the idea, of free creative cauaality, is in no wise Iiostile in the 
abstract to that of natnial law. All the moie hoBtile, in the 
opinion of many, is nataxal law to miiaele, and nothing is 
moie common than to hold up before faith in miiacle in- 
violable natural law ''as a sort of Medusa's head" But 
cautious thinking should be restrained from too eonfident 
language of this kind, by the consideration that talk about the 
absolute incompatibility of miracle and natural law ia in won- 
derful harmony with the opposite extreme — absolute Super- 
naturalism, which likewise sets up an Either — Or, " natural 
law or miracle," while supposing natural law to be abolished, 
or at least brought to an end and suspended in favour of 
miracle. Certainly it is as clear as day that a deistic and 
naturalistic theory of the world precludes miracle a jpriori. 
But tliis theory must deny much else that gives dignity to 
man, as formerly shown ; and here we leave it out of account. 
Pantheism also musjt a priori renounce the possibility of 
miracles, and that because for it everything must be alike 
divine. The most it can say is : '* £ver}rthing is miraculous/' 
a coin whose obverse we have already found to be : ** !N^othing 
is miraculous," because the distinction between miracle and 
natural law is not reached so long as the distinction between 
God and the world is unacknowledged The Pantheism of 
development might indeed endeavour to adorn the new element, 
produced by divine self-evolution, with the name of miracle. 
But since it is unable to conceive Gk)d as absolute, free per- 
sonality, this new element would remain the mere work of 
His eternal nature, and be no free act.^ The foundation of 
this mode of thinking being cut away by the doctrine of God, 
we need not allow ourselves to be disturbed by objections 
having deistic and naturalistic or pantheistic modes of thought 
as their presupposition. On GocPs side the possibility of 
miracle is certified to us both by the absolute dependence of 
Nature on God and by His intimate relation to it as the per^ 

^ fioth«, «» mpra, p. 85 ff. {TheoL EUdk, I. 110 fEl), expresses himself 
strikiiigly leapeetiiig the essentiAl connection o£ miracle with the theistic ideik of 
God, in behalf of which he quotes ZeUer, TheoL Jakrb. I. 2, p. 285, who, from 
faith in a transcendence of God, infers that He also manifests Hia energy in the 
world (therefore also immanently). — ^Bnt no less from a mixade^workiiig im- 
manence of God in the world ma.y we infer His tranacendencs^ — not a local one^ 
but a sublime majesty exercising command over itself and Nature. 
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petnal living gitnmd of its possibilitj. It is ot&erwise with 
the objectiims Taised against miracle on the gronnd of the idea 
of the world. They might perhaps, indeed, be met hj the 
simple statement that they lie under the necessity of revert- 
ing to one of the modes of thonght just mentioned and refuted 
in the doctrine of God, even as in fact they are accustomed 
to draw their strength from one or other of these. But con- 
sidering the importance of the matter, we should not grudge 
labour. Bather, if we are in earnest in acknowledging the 
actual world as it is, and a law of Nature existing in it, we 
must take into view as distinctly as possible the objections 
that may be drawn from its constituent elements. 

2. Nature is a reality, endlessly diversified and endowed 
with powers of self-conservation and self-reproduction. If 
now it were implied in the idea of Nature that it is the sole 
reality, if its reality were made questionable by the position 
that it is not everything, the objection to miracle would have 
a force amounting to this : " Miracle is impossible, because by 
its admission another reality than that of Nature would have 
to be supposed." But that the reality of Nature makes no 
such claim is evinced by the reality of spirit, which, with its 
boundless ethical and rdigious import, cannot be a product of 
Nature, while at the same time it is no potency hostile to 
nature, but anticipated by it^ But we must go farth^, 
and lay down that not merely is it empty assertion, refuted 
even by experience, that Nature is the sole reality, but Nature 
is also in iMf %o finished^ eternally uniform, and settled 
quantUy? Not everything in Nature can be derived exclusively 
from the efficiency of natural forces. Very many and con- 
siderable phenomena in it must be traced back to the inter- 
vention of free forces, which gradually modify th^ face of the 
earth and control Nature by understanding and directing its 
forcea Nature is plastic to an incalculable degree. More- 
over, it has itself a history, and not only a past, when it was 
otherwise, but a future not to be calculated by us. It is true 
that the newly discovered law of the equivalence of forces or 

' See § 28, TranritioD &om Katuxe to Spirit ; and § 40, on the Divine Image. 
* We are rightly reminded of this by Rothe, p. 98 £., in opposition to an 
eaoaggeratad notion of the complete elabcnation dt tSie organion in our material 
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the conservation of force has been to some extent so employed 
as to imply that the Nature known to us is absolutely suflBcient 
of itself for producing out of its own resources everything belong- 
ing to its complex, and barred against all new forces, of which 
it stands in no need. But even empirical science. Palaeon- 
tology for example, shows that our earth itself did not always 
exist. On the contrary, there was a time when no organism and 
life existed upon it, but mechanical, chemical, electrical forces 
were the only governing powers. That these have produced 
life upon our earth is to the present moment mere assertion. 
It is only possible to make creation conclude with the world 
of mechanism, on the supposition that the vegetative and 
animal forces are conceived to be inherent as qtuditaiea occvltm 
in the mechanical from the beginning. But in this case 
(unless in opposition to the idea of matter self-existence is 
ascribed to it ; whereas it is referred to creative causality) 
we should pass over essentially to Augustine's doctrine, 
according to which everything is supposed to be created 
at once. If this hypothesis also desired to include a right 
estimate of the worth of the superior creatures, it would come 
into collision with its own fundamental tendency, which is, 
with the assistance of billions of years, to derive all living 
structures from the simplest, lowest forms. Moreover, spiritual 
beings, not derivable from Nature, are part of the world's 
actuality, and they form the strongest experimental proof that 
Nature and the system of Nature were not really eternally 
uniform, finished &om the begiiming and self-sufficing; for 
there can be no doubt that men did not always exist on the 
earth. And as little as the emergence of humanity without a 
new creative act is to be comprehended on the ground of the 
bare force of Nature, so little are the new rational beings, 
continually added to our species, to be comprehended on the 
ground of a conservation of the force of our species. Rather 
are they an enhancement of this force by divine action (§ 43). 
On all these grounds it is worse than a Chinese theory,' at 
variance with the truth of history and an oblivion and de- 
gradation of the significance of spirit, to suppose that Nature 
is a mere complex of mechanical forces, abiding eternally the 
same, and finished from the begiiming in such a maimer that 
in these and their exercise everything further was already 
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instituted, and that nothing beside these can claim admittance 
^thin its circle. 

But as the controversy always turns chiefly upon the rela- 
tion of miracle to " natural law," we must turn our attention 
directly to this point, as is done by the more eminent labourers 
in this field.^ J, Mailer acknowledges a real law of Nature 
inherent in the world. This is inviolable in reference to 
everything falling within its sphere. But there is a higher 
and a lower order of forces, and in reference to what belongs 
to the former natural law is not a law. Accordingly it can- 
not involve the exclusion of forces of a higher order, or regard 
their operation as an intrusion. Since now forces of a higher 
order occur in miracle, the latter is no dissolution or suspen- 
sion of the order as a whole ; for the forces of the higher and 
lower orders together form one whole, both are included in the 
one world-idea, and each operates after its degree and kind. 
Botli too are cognizable, our thought is able to reach the 
forces of the higher order. Both are transparent on one side, 
obscure on the other. Nature is transparent and manifest on 
the side of law, obscure as to the significance of the natural 
in the vast teleological world-system. Miracle, on the other 
hand, is obscure on the side on which it forms one whole 
with the lower order and links itself with natural law, but 
transparent on its teleological side and its connection with 
God. — ^The not quite satisfactory point in this theory lies ini 
this, that it treats the higher and lower orders as two separate- 
totalities or worlds, and fails to place miracle, either in its. 
basis or constituent elements, in such clear relation to the^ 
world of natural law as to make it evident, how the latter 
readily makes room for it and is able to admit it within 
itself. But the miracle of which we speak, is a sensuous' 
event within the bounds of Nature, and must, if it is to become 
reality, assume elements of Nature as its manifestation, so to 
speak as its garb. It by no means invades the higher order, 
like a " Supernature " invading Nature, for the purpose of 
putting itself in its place.' On the other hand, Bothe, who 

^ So J. Miiller, Lotxe, and Kostlin ; in the some way Bothe. 

^ Rothe, ui wapra, p. 89 f. ''The product of God's miraculous operation is 
again itself Nature, perfectly homogeneous with the latter, enters into Nature, 
becomes forthwith an oiganic ingredient of the same and subject to its law, 
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(with Schleiermacher) makes miracles, on the side on which 
they are effects, incorporate themselves in the existing world* 
system, denies as concerns their genesis all creatorely second- 
causes in the case of miracles in the most eminent sense, 
calling tliem absolute miracles. He does not shrink from the 
expression, that in them God " plays the magician." ^ Thid 
would be incompatible with the personal creature only, not 
with impersonal Nature. In the case of such miracles, no 
conflict can arise with iKTature. Conflict is only possible where 
there is contact, but here no contact takes place. In the 
production of such miracles the creature does not concur at 
all, nor consequently the law of Nature. But, on the other 
hand, Rothe makes these creative acts of God (ejg, in produc- 
ing the gradual series of beings) '' conditioned," or condition 
themselves by the abeady existent,^ although the causective 
power is not in them, but in God's creative causality alone. 
But in this again a contact with already existent Nature and 
its law seems to be conceded, and it would still be necessary 
to show that this contact of creative causes need not imply 
conflict with natural law. In this respect the following sug- 
gestion of his is important : In order that the self-enclosed 
character of the laws of Nature may not exclude the interven- 
tion of God with His absolute causality, but that Nature may 
be and really remain absolutely dependent on Him, althou^ 
not a limit to Him, God must needs impart to the laws of 
Nature the same breadth and elasticity, so to speak the same 
power of giving way, which is everywhere the condition of 
the undisturbed working of a piece of mechanism, even of the 
organic — In this respect Latze has effected a better harmony 
with natural law.^ From natural laws he goes back to Nature, 
which for him is no immoveable finished whole. On the 
contrary, in it he distinguishes the inner force or inner 
essence and the phenomenon, which is the effect of the inner 
force or essence, although the effect incorporates itself in the 

althoQgli God, byvirtae of His abBolate caosality, without its assiBtanoe gene- 
rates in it nparate new elements (but perfectly homogeneous with it)." As 
examples, he adduces the miracle at Gana, the multiplication of loaves, but 
especiaUj Christ's penon itselt 

>P. W, «P. »7. 

s Mikrokwmu8, II. 50 S. 165S. dimilnly £ostlia, Jakrit. /. dmimske Theol. 
1S64, p. 259 S. 
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syBtem of Nature and its lawa^ and only hj doing this becomes 
a datum obvious to sense. Katural laws are mere abstractions 
from the functions of the foxces, no farces by themselTes.^ 
The forces e^er operate in accoadanoe with their nature and 
constitution^ and to this we must go back. But this natuxe 
of theirs is not eternally the same. The irorld is a living 
organism. Supposing a disturbance anywhere to occur, all 
the parts are sympatheticallj affected, and labour to supply 
healing and compensation. They feel in general the influence 
of the world's condition at the moment, and modify their 
operation accordingly, in harmony with the spirit of the 
world's progress and the kind of operation which it demands. 
They operate in combination with new quantitative modifica- 
tions, for the same quantity of force need not unchangeably 
inhere in the element The inner condition of things being 
changed, the result of the law is changed ; but the law itself 
retains its efficiency, the modification of force experienced 
entering with perfect plasticity into the system of Nature. 
Now this inner modificability of forces leaves an open space, 
on which '' the power that commands in the name of the spirit 
of the world is able to exercise its influence ; " for the indi- 
vidual element stands in relation not merely with other indi- 
vidual elements, but with the unity of the infinite, supreme 
world-cause. A self-enclosed hard eirde of mechanical neces- 
sity would not be directly accessible to a miracle-working 
command. But God's power need not change or reverse the 
laws. He can accomplish the desired result by changing the 
inner condition of things or forces. That supreme unity — ^the 
power commanding in the name of the spirit of the world — 
can produce miraculous effects by influencing the forces. The 
inner nature of the forces is under the control not of mechani- 
cal necessity but of the supreme power, such as directs and 
conducts them to the desired goal This mode of representa- 
tion commends itself on the ground that it does not make Goi 
perform His miracles within the sensuous, law-regulated world 
from without, but by directing and modifying the forces from 
-within, by which means the new, divinely caused element 

^ Eofltlin, ttf typra. The operatiTe element in Nature ia snlietanoeB and 
forces, not laws. These are mere formule for the operation of tiie (then exiflt- 
ing) forces. 
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combines more closely with the already existing system of 
Nature and its laws. This conduces to the world's unity 
demanded by the '' spirit '' — the teleological idea of the supreme 
personal world-cause. Nevertheless, if the distinctions in the 
living beings, called forth by €rod, are not merely quantitative 
and therefore evanescent in character, it will not suffice to 
limit the modificability of substances merely to the ''quantity" 
of their force. Eather, the modificability of the lower sub- 
stances, by whose existence the creative causal activity con- 
ditions itself within the course of the world, must also be 
defined as receptiveness of the lower for the higher.^ More- 
over, not merely is there good ground for supposing a direct, 
modifying, or creative intervention of God for the purpose of 
realizing the entire world-idea, not simply for remedying any 
disturbance that has occurred, but, moreover, the providential 
direction of the movements of the forces, instead of being 
effected by Nature alone, may originate in direct divine action. 
3. The possibility of miracle in general we have seen, in 
respect of God and Nature. But we have to distinguish different 
kinds of miracles, all of which stand in relation, although in 
different ways, to the world as revelation. One class consists 
of events in Nature, which cannot be comprehended on the 
basis of the causality of Nature alone, but only of the divine 
operation within Nature, whether of a creative kind, or one 
providentially controlling natural elements and causes for the 
ends of revelation. In the same list we may place the send- 
ing of heavenly messengers, in which case God indeed employs 
creaturely causes, but such as are remote from the cu*cle of 
the earthly causal system. It was previously shown * how 
important, nay necessary, external manifestations of Gk)d, such 
as must be referred directly to His causality and revealing 
will, are for the bearers, and therefore for the establishing of 
revelation itself. In poiat of fact even Nature, by means of 
sensuously obvious, miraculous data within it, may in some 
respects render essential service to spirit and its develop- 

' This seems also to be Eostlin's view, when he says : The divine power pre- 
siding over all things may intervene in the operation and reciprocal action of 
the forces. In this way these forces produce the miraculons. The tendencies, 
which the substance would have had, left to themselves, are thus counteracted, 
reversed, by God's power. 

>§52. 
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ment Let us observe more closely how Nature may at the 
same time be made serviceable for the ends of revelation, 
little as spirit can be described as originally a mere blank 
table, on which sensuous experience has to write, it is certain 
that it only becomes what it is meant to be by means of cor- 
respondent stimulus from without Thus in its ordered course 
Kature serves to awaken the consciousness of God in its 
physical definitions, such as power, measure, order, beauty, and 
finite teleology. Higher spiritual definitions of the idea of God 
certainly cannot be revealed by Nature as such. On the 
contrary, its self-contained system and regularity of rotation 
may lead, if religious development remains bound to this, to 
errors that confound God and the world, as the history of 
religion but too abundantly shows, so that it might seem that 
for higher spiritual communications we must remain wholly shut 
up to internal operations of God's Spirit. But the law of human 
nature, according to which the latter needs appropriate means 
of stimulus from without, holds good also in reference to the 
spiritual sphere, and in the same way the need of bearers of 
revelation holds good, as was shown in § 52. Nay, this need 
is directly corroborated in an eminent degree by the dangers, 
just mentioned, of religious errors, to which mankind is exposed 
in bare intercourse with Nature. Now, by means of miracle, 
the spirit may be rescued from the sole predominance of Nature, 
and become conscious of a higher power holding sway over 
Nature. If this, taken alone, is rather a mere negative import- 
ance of miracle, being fitted to show man that behind or 
above the usual course of nature there are other higher 
powers superior to it, it is farther to be taken into considera- 
tion that Nature is also capable of si/mbolizing and embodying 
the ideal and ethical in objective realization in the world. 
Nature is designed for spirit, and in virtue of the secret bond 
subsisting between the two, the elements, such as light, fire, 
lightning, storm, wind, have capacity for symbolizing the 
spiritual, and thus, operating in the right place, for becoming 
the stimulating earthly foil for the conception of the ideal 
truth, which revelation desires to communicate. Here come in 
the natural events at the fundamental revelation of the divine 
holiness to Moses and at the giving of the Law to the people/ 

' Ex. iii. 19» ziz. 
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as well as in the case of Elijah,^ the significant, exact appro- 
priateness of which to the spiritual truth revealed deserves 
special notice.' Where an event, if only of an unusual kind, 
within the visible world is of such a nature as of itself to 
necessitate a symbolical interpretation, because coincident 
with a peculiar attitude of the heart, or with a spiritual 
revelation of God, there its efiect may be to cause man, to 
receive either an effectual stimulus to the living apprehension 
of the truth to be revealed, or on the other hand a ratifica- 
tion of the same, and there Nature through its teleological 
correlation with the work of revelation is made co-opera- 
tive in the latter, and is for the recipient of the spiritual 
truth, externally symbolized by the independent natural 
phenomena, a disclosure of the objective, divine revealing 
will God is made known therewith to the bearer of the 
revelation as the supreme unity of Ifature and spirit. There 
is still another way in which Nature may render service to 
revelation as an accompanying and ratifying seal. Its life is 
in such intimate connection with that of the spirit, for whose 
sake it exists, that notable phenomena in the inner spiritual 
field, God's revealing acts m that field, as it were sympatheti- 
cally find an echo in Nature by virtue of the secret original 
bond subsisting between it and spirit, of which we have a 
significant example in God's inner voice in conscience, whose 
stroke not merely affects the spirit, but is felt in physical and 
corporeal respects, just as the N. T. describes spiritual 
redemption as the commencement of corporeal (Soul viiL 
1 7 ff.)> ^^d connects with it a presentiment of the latter. 
That sympathy of feeling between Nature and the great and 
greatest events in the spiritual field, of which the highest is 
the field of revelation, is openly exhibited in the case of 
Christ's birth, death, resurrection, as well as in the birth of 
the Christian Church at Pentecost. 

It is true that the highest form of revelation would only 
be attained where Nature is not the minister of revelation, 
either taken alone, or by its teleological correlation with 

1 1 Kings xix. 10 E 

' But elements of Nature may also he employed by the spirit, e.g, the creatoiely 
spirit of the messengera of Grod, by His authority, €,g. by wofd and diaooorse, 
to convey spiritual truth to man from without. 
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the spirit and its needs, or by its appropriation for the 
moment by the revealing will, or by its movements in sym- 
pathy with events in the spiritnal region, but where man 
himself, the most perfect representative of inspiration in 
Nature, is made the revealing organ. But stiU we ought not 
lightly to estimate, especially in reference to earlier stages, the 
service rendered, as shown, in manifold ways by Nature, with 
a view to make revelation withal a manifestation: The coin- 
cidence of the correspondent external revelation with the 
internal is for the bearer of the revelation of boundless import- 
ance. For if it were for him a purely internal transaction, 
his assurance of its inner truthfulness and objective divinity 
might indeed at the moment of revelation be free from all 
doubt ; but in order that the spirit in regard to subsequent 
times, and in face of contrariety in the actual world with the 
contents of the revelation, may retain its joyous certainty, 
along with the internal revelation a security for its divine 
objectivity is at the same time imparted to the spirit, by the 
fact that external objectivity, independent of the spirit's sub- 
jectivity, is presented to it in union with this internal revela- 
tion, confirms and attests the same, and by its conformity, 
independently of the spirit, with revelation points to the same 
Being as its author, who is also the author of Nature. 

4. But there is still a second doss of miracles to be dis- 
cussed, as well as their possibility and value for the ends of 
revelation. These are such as are not produced by God Him- 
self directly (like the primary miracle of creation, the creation 
of human souls or the internal, as Luther calls them, "right 
lofty" miracles, or like His self-manifestations in teleological 
'miracles), but those performed through the instrumentality of 
men. An attempt may be made to refer them all to the first 
class, and thus to God directly, while only permitting to the 
human oigans a miraculous prescience of what God intends 
to do, or prayer for His miraculous working. But this is 
insufBcient; for in the N. T. especially the miraculous gift 
is spoken of as a charisma. These miraculous deeds of men 
have been regarded, especially by Biblical Supernaturalism, as 
attesting the divine mission of the bearers of revelation and 
their teaching. In the present day they are to many a 
hindrance to £uth. They are the most numerous in the N. T. 
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in particular, and yet they seem the most dispensable, when 
revelation has been once established by miracles of Ihe first 
class. In them also pre-eminently we meet with what is 
apparently contrary to Nature, whereas so many miracles in the 
0. T. may be called merely teleological, the divine government 
of the world causing events, such as the course of Nature is 
able to effect, with full and obvious intention to coincide with 
the designs of revelation and God's kingdom. The blind by 
birth receive sight, the dead are raised, Christ stills the waves of 
the sea, and the lika Now this should not indeed determine 
us a second time to take up the cause of the contra naturam, 
it being impossible to infer contrariety to Nature generally 
from the premiss, that, if miracle had not occurred, the course 
of Nature would have had a different result Else, every 
influence exerted by human freedom on the course of Nature 
would have for its result a miracle contrary to Nature.^ 
Nevertheless, this second class needs special confirmation from 
reason, while it is at the same time to be conceded that iu 
every particular miraculous fact narrated the right of his- 
torical criticism must be reserved. Now the N. T. miracles 
may in great measure be brought into a certain analogy with 
what occurs elsewhere. Thus, a portion of the miracles of heal- 
ing, to which on this account some show a desire to limit the 
number of credible miracles, are certainly to some extent of 
such a kind that the miracle is transferred from the mirade- 
worker to the faith of the recipient. At the same time it is 
admitted that miracles are so closely interwoven with the 
history of Christ, and accoi*ding to every narrative form so 
important a part of His labours, that even upon the surface, 
(unless the historical credibility of the original records is to 
be denied altogether, which again would give rise to new 
enigmas) the reference of the miracles to poetic invention, 
whether unintentional or intentional, is an impossibility ; on 

' It is otherwise in the case where miracle is directed agamst an abnormal 
state of Nature, a^inst disorders in it This case Steinmeyer seems to have in 
view, tU supra, p. 14. In this case miracle represents tme Nature. But it wiU 
not do, with C. Malan, Hirtzel, and others, to regard miracle in general as true 
Nature, and in this sense to deny its snpematuralness, while only leaving to our 
system of Nature the predicate of the sub-natural {80U9na;turel), t.e. the unnatural. 
All goodness and stability in natural law would then be swept away, whereas 
we saw previously that the correct notion of miracle presupposes natural law. 
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the contrary^ historical fact must lie at their basis. The 
sole rational supposition is : As those numerous narratives are 
trustworthy, which warn against the overvaluing of miracles, 
80 also must the miracles, which they narrate, be narrated 
Jxma fde ; nay, the warning against overvaluing, which no 
one calls in question^ itself implies withal a historical character, 
and this is also presupposed. — ^Then may not the miracles of 
the K T., which are mostly miracles of healing, be perhaps 
approximately explained in a natural way by the suggestion 
of a co-operation of surviving healthy forces of a psychical 
nature, to which in any case the miracle joins on, or of the 
issuing forth of extraordinary healing forces in the human 
organism, which are aroused by psychical influences? In 
others, as in the case of the stater in the mouth of the fish, 
the great draught of fishes,^ the healing of the nobleman's son, 
reference may perhaps be made by way of explanation to a 
higher knowledge in Christ. But such explanations of miracle 
would either merely push the difficulty farther back or con- 
tradict the narratives, which would evidently have the events 
regarded as miraculous manifestations of power on the part of 
Christ or of His disciples through Him. But these approximate 
attempts at explanation by analogies are put out of court espe- 
cially by the raising of the dead, the multiplication of the loaves, 
the miracle at Cana. Such miraculous acts resist all efifort to 
refer them to Nature or mere human powers, and when they 
are just as well attested as the rest, and to some extent more 
so, it is a perilous enterprise to let the one class stand, while 
regarding the other as poetical invention. On the contrary, 
the N. T. requires us to view the miracles of healing in 
connection with the power necessarily demanded for the 
other miracles. 

We linger upon the N. T. miracles, because the O. T. 
ones do not hold good for Christians by their own autho- 
rity and for their own sake, but only through connection 
with the ends of God's kingdom, and thus with the N. T., 
where alone God's kingdom attains its consummation and 
secure establishment It should first of all be pointed out, 
that in case miracles of the second class are to be regarded 
as actually performed by men, namely by virtue of divine 

^ Luke vL ; John zxi. 4, 48. 
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endowment, wbich, like all charismata^ joins on to the person 
of the miracle- worker, then the connection between their 
miraculons deeds and the world of conservation, or their 
coherence with the latter, is far more transparent than if we 
everywhere go back exclnsively to the divine causality. This 
also is the meaning of the K T.^ Even in the case of Christ, 
according to the N. T., it is not God or the divine nature 
that does the miracles, but this i^ovtrla is given Him as man,' 
given as a power of His own, with which as with the other 
powers He has to exercise authority. Man is not a mere 
channel for divine actions or a meie spectator, bnt.his power 
of will receives this enhancement or freedom. But if miracles 
of this second class are to be regarded as works of man's will, 
the miraculoos force — that wvev/wtrt/icoy*— -exists in the will 
before its proceeding to action in the character of a superior, 
higher force amid the other world-forces, but one which pre- 
cisely like them has attained real cosmical existence. In this 
way the miraculous works, as expressions of such really 
existing forces, form part of the world of conservation, whereas 
the original communication of the miraculous force (Svpafus;) 
is an act of God to men, modifying the existing forces, an act 
effecting a change within the limits of humanity, apart from 
which the result would have been different We may then 
endeavour to regard this divine act, by which the ability to 
work miracles is implanted, as a divine quickening of existent 
but slumbering capacities, or as a '' liberation of previously 
imprisoned forces " by God, or again (a view which the repre- 
sentations of the N. T. favour) as a communication of the 
divine living Spirit to men. In any of these cases the miracle 
proper of the second class retains its position. 

5. For ourselves the first point of importance must be, to 
acknowledge that neither in the constitution of Nature nor 
the human will is there anything opposed to the idea of 
such miracles, which are to be regarded as outbursts or 
self-manifestations of a higher, divine Spirit in human 
organs employed by God, and no less in the second place to 
acknowledge the inner teleological connection of such mirades 
with religion and revelation. By the very fact of being 
referred to charismata, miraculous works are withdrawn from 

1 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Mark xvi 17 ; Matt x 1. « Matt ix. 6. » 1 Cor. xii 1. 
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singularity and isolatioii. The charisma points back to the 
folness of new spiritual communication on God's part to 
manlrind, having in it nothing of a magical or capricious 
character^ but conditioned by moral motives as well as finding 
in Nature a side that meets it with friendly welcome. 

Ab relates first of all to the receptiveness of Nature, Nature 
is everywhere in a state of movement and development, and 
accordingly, as we saw above (p. 163), no self-contained whole 
of itself. Just so it is not its own end, but designed to have 
spirit as its master, to whose influences it is part of its original 
perfection to possess unlimited receptiveness. In serving 
spirit, it does not serve an alien law or misleading caprice. 
The fear, that if miraculous power is made over to spirit itself, 
the door may be opened to magical influence, vanishes before 
the consideration that the miracle- worker can only possess his 
power in union with God and His will ("through faith"), 
while, removed from this circle, he becomes powerless and 
must necessarily see his power die away. In its true being, 
union with God being interposed, the spirit does not go astray ; 
for, however high its power rises, it carries also the law of 
a divine order within itself, a higher order, needing perhaps to 
be worked out through conflict, but still harmonizing perfectly 
with the world- whola A presentiment of the fact that Nature 
is no finished whole, but that new phases of development 
await it through the advancing development of spirit, is not 
disclaimed by physical research itself. The most enlightened 
inquirers in this field are the most careful to avoid assertions 
by ^hich insuperable limits might be imposed once for all 
upon the activity and receptiveness of Nature. There resides 
in it an incalculable degree of elasticity, not merely in the 
sense that on fitting occasion given, rare, or hitherto secretly 
existing, forces issue from it, as the most important discoveries 
show, but also in the sense that unsuspected, new receptivities 
emerge in it, by the satisfaction of which its horizon is both 
ideally and actually widened. Thus, to miracle belongs the 
significance of pointing to an inner essence of Nature, " to the 
inner spirit of the world " (nay, this spirit there strives after 
realization), to a higher future of the world In miraculous 
acts^ a higher spiritual force, united with God, influences 
Nature and matures in it as it were solitary early flowers. 
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just as sometimes in mid- winter we find on the earth and in 
the air messengers of spring awakened by special force in the 
sun's warming rays. But the receptiveness, to which the 
activity of Nature is to be limited in miracle, is of conrse to 
be regarded as living in character, and therein lies the pos- 
sibility of unison between what has been called the higher 
and lower orders. Here only do we decisively break with 
such theories as see in miracle merely a suspension of the 
world-system and a contrariety to Nature. The lower and 
higher orders must in turn be regarded as an organized 
unity ; and we must reject all attempts not merely to reduce 
the higher to the lower, but just as much to allow the lower 
to vanish in a higher, without preserving its separate existence, 
as a mistaken mystic natural philosophy would do, or as they 
are compelled to assume, for whom Nature resolves itself into 
acts of divine volition. On the contrary, the notion of 
miracle, as shown, points back by its own nature to a natural 
order, and would have its own distinctive character found in 
the very fact of deviation from this order, which is therefore 
acknowledged in its own place. This being so, the lower and 
higher orders can only combine to form the world-unity by 
the circumstance that in the lower is a side which as it were 
offers itself to or even longs after ^ the higher order; and 
miracle joining on to this side, the lower is directly afi&rmed 
and corroborated under this aspect. It is quite consistent 
therewith, that miracle is worked out through conflict, whose 
office it is to do away with the abnormal. This is not in 
contrariety to true Nature. On the contrary, the miracles of 
healing, for example, stand in complete unison with the world 
of conservation, and as it were in covenant-relationship with 
healthy Nature. If it is only through miracle that Nature 
becomes what it is designed to be, an apt instrument of spirit, 
it possesses therein its true dignity; for the consummation 
of Nature cannot lie in its mere separate existence, in its 
isolation from spirit, but in its unity with spirit It cannot 
be the author of its own consummation, but spirit is given it 
to be its perfecter and deliverer, even as God is the perfecter 
and deliverer of spirit.* And thus, indeed, the miracles 
of the N. T. may be regarded as prophetic foreshadowings 

^ Cf. Bom« yiii. 19-21. * Bom. ^iiL 11 £ 
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of the future condition of Nature, even as the miracles of the 
O. T. are momentary, prophetic outbursts of powers, which 
can only have their proper place in the region of com- 
pleted revelatioiL Sickness, corruption, and death in corporeal 
life, to which the scriptural miracles mostly refer, as well as 
every instance of the predominance of Nature over spirit, 
belong not to true Nature, or to the perfection of spirit or of 
the world. On the contrary, the spirit's authority and freedom 
as to Nature are thereby partially abolished. Nature in this 
case is at least in a condition not positively harmonizing with 
the teleological relation between the two (§ 39, 4). So far, 
accordingly, as in miracle that freedom of the spirit is revealed 
by which Nature is to be emancipated, miracle has high 
significance and much to attract. Hence the delight in 
miracles belonging to every unsophisticated nature. It belongs 
to prose to understand miracle, to poetry to love it, and indeed 
to that true poetry which, instead of creating idle pictures of 
the imagination, takes pleasure in realizing to itself the actual 
ideal, the higher, more perfect, and therefore poetic, stage of 
spirit-freedom, of unison with Nature. But while in miracle 
we see the prophecy of a higher condition of things, — the 
spirit's state of freedom in its unison with Nature, — ^the 
meaning cannot be that miracles, such as appear in the 
N. T. on occasion of time and circumstances or need, will in 
the final consummation of things be daily matters ; but the 
chief point is, that in the filial consummation of things 
abnormities and restraints and powerlessness of spirit will 
give place to the continuous government or animation of 
Nature by the spirit that has become united with God. 
What at present we call miracle, will, carried out on a vast 
scale, only serve to conduct the world to a state of existence 
in conformity with its original, eternal idea. 

But as relates to the receptiveness of the human will for 
powers, expressing themselves in Nature in miracles, no doubt 
as long as the human will remains subject to abnormal or 
capricious action, the order of Nature stands opposed to it in 
the character of a barrier withstanding disorder and checking 
caprice. But when the spirit possesses in union with God 
the principle of true freedom, this freedom, because one 
with God's will, will by no means through miracle prove 

DoRNER. — ^Christ. Doct. II. M 
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fatal to tlie order of Nature, but in its worMng we maj see 
the moming-glow of a truA order of things free from every- 
thing abnormal What makes miracle miracle indeed, the 
human will cannot accompliBh of itaelf, but through divine 
power it may be enabled thereto. As created after tihe divine 
image, man is intended to partake in the divine freedom and 
dominion ; but this he has not so long as Nature is able to 
offer successful resistance to his designs. For as long as this 
is the case, Nature not merely shares the dominion with him, 
but holds him partially in its dominion and in subjection to 
itself. Accordingly Steffens (BdigiansphUosqphie, I. 479) 
says rightly : " Christ could not be bound by any condition of 
nature, His entire significance consisting in this, that He pro- 
claimed to us the unconditional freedom of spirit." — But 
are not diabolical mirades inconsistent with this derivation of 
miracles from will united with God?^ These need not per- 
plex us ; for whatever they are, they are not miracles in the 
full sense of the word. They are no doubt represented as 
signs of the last days, but not as beginnings of a higher con- 
dition of thiQg& Nor are they Svvdf/i^i^ in the sense of a 
higher freedom of the creaturely will through union with God ; 
but they are and are called lying wonders,^ not only because 
they subserve lies, but also because they merely assume the 
semblance of real miracles, of higher freedom of .spirit They 
are ripara, awaken astonishment, but are effects, the possi- 
bility of which must lie in the creature as such, whether they 
are to be regarded as purely blind works,' or, as John Gerhard, 
Trench, Hengstenberg, Bothe, suppose, originate in a profound 
contrariety to Nature, by which man surrenders himself to 
spirit-opposing, alien powers, either physical or diabolical 
In any case they originate not in enhanced freedom and 
energy of spirit, but in a debasement of the same. Nor 
are they creative in nature, for only to God belong crea- 
tively quickening powers, but are merely negativa At the 
same time they are cognizable by believers^ in their true 

i2Thes8. ii. 9; Katt zziv. 24; Bev. ziu. 18,X7i U; c£ Actsxiii 8 (Elf- 
mas) ; Ex. vii. 11, 22 (the Egyptian Borcerers). 

' 2 ThesB. ii. 9. ^tvh*vt is aJso to be applied to ^unifut and *n^itt ; cf. ver. 11. 

' As held bj Aagostine, De Cw, Dei, xv. 19, and also by Ghiysostom and 
Thomas ▼. Aq. Sunama, P. I. Qa. 114, Art 4. 

* Matt 2zir. U, 
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character, espedaS^ when icgard is had to their relation to 
religion. 

§ 56. — Candtision. — Tdeology wnd Cognizdbleness of Mirade. 

little afl the miraculous acts performed by men are exhansted 
in ends lying outside themselves, since as moral acts they 
rather carry their end within themselves, they still cer- 
tainly dovetail in a teleological relation into the history 
of revelation as cognizable and beneficent facts. 

1. That the man who is spiritually elevated by internal 
divine communication will also be set free from Nature, is 
readily understood, and that not merely in a negative sense, 
but in the sense of enhanced power over Nature. Thus it 
may be quite natural for him to produce effects with his 
powers, which for others and for Nature outside him are miracu- 
lous. But what peculiar significance has such spontaneous 
manifestation of higher power for the purposes of revelation ? 
Is miracle the visible exhibition of revelation as such ? Cer- 
tainly the new element must needs exhibit itself, and only 
thus can it effectually dovetail into the world. But such 
spontaneous exhibition may, nay must, also be carried into 
effect by words and moral action in the usual way ; by both 
means may its spiritual import be expressed. What, then, is 
the office of miraculous acts ? The aspect exhibited in miracle 
is the energy of the new spiritual truth which revelation 
would communicate. Nature is made a witness on behalf of 
the bearer of the revelation by means of what he does to it, 
and so long as no body of spiritual testimony as yet exists, and 
the spiritual world is not as yet transformed, miracle represents 
that essential aspect of the truth. Only what is marked by 
energy has a claim to confidence ; truth without force were no 
truth. Therefore, while the truth has not as yet attained objec- 
tive reality in the kingdom of spirit, it displays its energy in 
Nature, in the supremacy of spirit over Nature ; from which 
it is evident that subsequently such demonstrations of new 
spiritual power may be dispensed with, at least for the secure 
establislnng of revelation. But the way in which the truth 
especially displays its claim to confidence in such execcue of 
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energy is by suggesting to the thoughtful observer the association 
of the bearer of the revelation with God Himself. In God the 
Creator alone is primarily found the unity of Nature and spirit 
in an absolutely perfect manner. In the worker of miracles 
is typically displayed this unity of Nature and spirit, which 
has its foundation in God, who also originates this union in 
the human will in the form of power over the natural Thus, 
the communication of miraculous power is verified on teleo- 
logical groimds. 

2. The revelation of such higher spiritual freedom, the 
application of miraculous power in a particular case, stands 
perpetually under ethical laws, because it is the human will 
that has to perform the miracles. For this reason they must 
all have ethical significance in themselves, and cannot be mere 
means in order to something else, e,g, merely suggest the divine 
origin of revelation. If miracles, instead of being required by 
definite moral circumstances, e,g. suffering and need, instead of 
being the natural, moral exercise of existing spiritual power, 
did nothing more than exhibit the power of spirit over Nature, 
or if their purpose lay altogether outside the action itself, they 
would be merely epideiktic in character. Mere show-miracles 
are not found in Scripture ; Christ expressly repudiates them. 
Thus, miraculous powers stand in the catalogue of the gifts, 
with which, in accordance with ethical law, profit has to be 
made ; and miraculous acts accordingly, like other acts, have 
to be judged by a moral standard. But it is quite consistent 
therewith, that in them, when they are understood as to their 
cause, something divine becomes apparent, namely, the vital 
bond between God and the spirit, which, in harmony with the 
fundamental relation between God and Nature, displays its 
supremacy in them. Such phenomena acquire all the more 
significance, when, as in the days of systems of natural religion, 
the spirit of mankind generally is held captive by the powers 
of Nature and disposed to deify them, is without moral energy, 
nay, without faith in the spiritual world and its transcendent 
importance. For just as in miracle the native supremacy of 
spirit over Nature is revealed in requiring ethical actions, so 
also through it God-consciousness is more definitely dis- 
tinguished from world-consciousness. In miracle is exhibited 
a higher might springing from God, which, pointing back 
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to God, bears witness to God's freedom in relation to 
Kature.^ And seeing that no epoch is free from the danger of 
confounding God-consciousness and world-consciousness, well- 
attested miracles have significance for later times as well More- 
over, by means of feu^ts, recognized as miracles, the true theory 
of the world is securely established on the purely historical side, 
and that theory is precluded which endures no miracle, because 
the only God it knows is one identical or intertwined with 
Nature. Bothe rightly says, that for one who deems miracles 
impossible, the consciousness of a living, personal God is out 
of the question. An independence of the world, that excludes 
miracles, must end in the world's deification. 

3. But the denial of miracle, e.g. by Hume, and especially 
Benan, bases itself on the question as to their cognizabk- 
ness, " Their real cause is confessedly invisible. The possi- 
bility always remains, that they are the effects of natural 
causes. But if they are incognizable, they are without reason 
and aim." But those who speak thus do not know how, on 
the other hand, to insist with sufScient emphasis on the 
strangeness of and want of analogy for miracle. But this 
implies the admission that miracle is very definitely dis- 
tinguished from everything not miraculous. And granting 
that miracles were incognizable, they might still be possible, 
although not on teleological grounds, yet as the natural expres- 
sion of a will peculiarly invigorated by the spirit of revelation, 
though for the rest subject to ethical law& The teleological 
relation is not the causal basis of miracles, the miraculous 
powers depending on a communication of spirit J. Mliller 
rightly says : " Miracles, like raising the dead, changing water 
into wine, proclaim themselves without further ado as miracles, 
the explanation of which by physical forces is renounced by 
cautious physical science." It is true that miracle can merely 
of itself suggest an invisible higher power, but by this very 
means it serves to emancipate the spirit from Nature, to extend 
its horizon and lead it to something higher. Now wJiot this 
higher power is, miracle cannot say of itself. This must be 
learned from the mouth of the miracle-worker, and his testi- 
mony must gain credibility from his character. Supposing 

' This holds good most directly of miracles of the first class, bat indirectly 
also of the others. 
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both elements to be piesent, the trustworthy testimonj of the 
miiade^worker lespectiiig what he does serves to guide to the 
rig^ understanding or cognitum of its caase. From this it 
follows, that mirade is not meant to be considered apart, but 
that it dovetails spontaneously into a vaster system. Miracle 
by itself, as a human act, has not the power and is not meant 
to demonstrate the truth of a revelation, but is the spon- 
taneous manifestation of a revelation already made, and can 
therefore only be understood in association with the person of 
the religious founder. But it can be understood. For, in the 
first place, the miracle-worker is conscious to himself of doing 
the miracle, not in the power of his finite will, but in union with 
Qod, to which union he will then bear witness. In the second 
place, the astonishment excited by his act will co-operate with 
his testimony and the impression of his entire person in pro- 
ducing faith in his higher mission, because in the repait; a 
trniuiov is recognised, a symbolical fact, the effect of which is 
to produce a comprehension of the Bvpafu^ from which the 
miracle flowed, and which leads in this way up to the divine 
influence operating in the miracle-worker, as weU as to faith 
in his power. In the next place, personal participation being 
gained in the spiritual revelation brought by the miracle- 
worker, the astonishment comes to an end, because now the 
miracle no longer appears strange, but adequately grounded in 
the power of l^e mkade- worker and his mission, and to this 
extent naturaL Therewith it is also seen to pertain to the field 
of conservation. Thus, in miracle, as analogously in human 
life generally, a movement in a circle is observable. As, for 
example, the woiti of the gospel must have been apprehended 
and have exerted somehow an attractive influence, in order 
that its internal presence might become a fact in the spirit by 
means of the external, while on the other hand the same word 
is first rightly understood and known to be truth when the 
Christian standpoint is reached, so is it in the case of mirade. 
As a <nifieiov exciting a feeling of wonder, mirade leads to 
Christianity, and on the other hand can only be perfectly under- 
stood from the standpoint of Christianity, i,e. so understood as 
to appear a manifestation of natural power (Bvpafiiii), regarded 
from the point of view of Christianity and the mirade-worker. 
But this circle involves no contradiction, but is in harmony 
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-with the universal law of human progress. The movement 
begins with a stimnlns from without, in order to reach its 
goal within ; but the vehicle or medium having done its work, 
the opposite movement b^ns from within outwards. The 
li^ of the internal revelation that has been assimilated 
now sheds light on the external, so that the latter loses its 
strangenessL 
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TlOir m OBDKR TO THE FOUKDING OF BELIGION, OR 
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§57. 

Sevelation imparted to the spirit is, as regards its form, In- 
spiration. 
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A. — Biblical Doctrine. 

1. The language used in the O. and N. T. lespecting 
divine inbreathing or inspiration is far more comprehensive 
in meaning than the phraseology which refers the word chiefly 
to holy writings. No doubt 2 Tim. iii. 16 justifies the latter 
usage, whether we translate : God-breathed, or, which is more 
probable, God-inspired, an inference from which is that a holy 
writing breathes of Grod*s Spirit For the founding of the 
0. T. religion and theocracy, for its firm establishment and 
higher development, inspiration is everywhere presupposed. 
Abraham, like Moses, is called a prophet Nay, all theocratic 
offices are based on inspiration or participation in the Holy 
Spirit A sacred afflatus is ascribed, along with prophets, 
to artists, poets, judges, kings.^ But it is in an altogether 
special sense that the Spirit imparts higher knowledge^ and the 
universal outpouring of the Spirit That all shall be taught of 
God, is the prophetic hope.* Christianity regards itself as the 
fulfilment of this hope.^ With the baptism of the Spirit all 
men are to be made partakers of adoption.^ The Spirit is 
the source of all charismata in the Church.* Accordingly, 
notwithstanding the imiversal outpouring of the Spirit upon 
believers, a difference of kind, as well as of degree, in the 
communication of the Spirit retains its place.^ 

2. As concerns the relation of the objective influence of the 
Spirit to the inspired bearers of revelation, we often find in 
the 0. T. in the case of the prophets states of transport or 
ecstasy. This does not imply indeed a loss of self-conscious- 
ness, but simply the retirement into the background of 
world-consciousness, whereas self-consciousness and in it God- 
consciousness continue. But still, according to the N. T.,® it 
is a higher stage when the man who is iv irveufMar^ stands 
also in vov^, and therefore when self-possession remains united 
with inspiration. Where this is wanting, the cause may be 

^ Ex. zxxi. 8 ff., xzxY. 81 ; Jadg. zL 29, ziv. 6, zr. 14, etc 
< Isa. zi. 2, li. 18. * Joel ui. 1 ; Ezek. zzzvL 26 ; Isa. zL 9, zl. 8, Izi. 13. 
« Acts ii. » Matt, zzvui. 19 £ ; Rom. viii 16. • 1 Cor. zii 

7 Matt. z. 19 ; Luke zzi. 15, cf. zii. 11, 12 ; in John : ziv. 16, 17, 26, zv. 
26. zvi. 7-14 ; in Paul : 1 Cor. ii. 18, rii. 40. 
» 1 Cor. ziv. 16 fi: 
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twofold. First, when the Holy Spirit possesses the man 
merely for a moment, and does not take up His permanent 
abode in him, it may happen that the man is only able to 
sojourn in the element of the divine by means of a momentary 
break with everyday consciousness. But again, the contents of 
revelation may contribute to the repression of ordinary world- 
consciousness ; for visions relate not merely to the fundamental 
facts of salvation, such as bear upon the relation between God 
and the soul (as in GaL i. 12 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1 flf.), but; e,g., even 
in the K T., in Peter's case and in the Apocaljrpse,^ to states 
of the world not yet present. In this case the world-con- 
sciousness, with its present contents, must give place to its 
fulfilment by the contents of the vision, and therewith the 
spirit be transported beyond the realities of the present But 
seeing that even then the consciousness of God and of self is 
not extinguished, but on the contrary intensified, there is no 
ground for the notion that the inspired men of the 0. and 
N. T. existed in a purely passive state. We read also of a 
searching on the part of the prophets;* and even when 
Christ ' promises His disciples that not they shall speak, but 
the Holy Spirit in them, this must be taken along with the 
context which says, that this Spirit shall give them a mouth 
and wisdom. Nor is it specified as an effect of inspiration 
that its recipients possess all knowledge at once, or are 
elevated morally and intellectually above all possibility of 
mistake and error.^ But with the consciousness that per- 
sonally they are not yet perfect {ov TcreKeltufiai), there is 
connected in the prophets and apostles the firm consciousness 
that they are bearers of God's word, of a divine message, to 
which divine authority belongs. Accordingly they claim 
authority for these contents, which they are well able to 
distinguish ^ from products of their own thought.* 

1 Acts X. ; Rev. i. 10. « 1 Pet. i. 10, 11, cf. Rom. x, 20. 

' Lnke xxi. 15 ; Matt. x. 19. « GaL ii. 12 ; 1 Gor. xiii. 12 ; PhiL iu. 12. 

* 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12. 

• Gal. L 8, iii 2 ; 1 Cor. ii 4 ff.; 2 Cor. v. 20 ; 1 Theas. ii 13 ; 2 Cor. xiii 
10; IPet. i. 12,25. 
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B. — History of ihs Dodrine of Ifupiratiork 

§58. 

Theories of Inspiration moved partly in extremes^ partly in 
nnsatisfactoiy compromises, ontil modem theology made 
more comprehensive investigation into its premisses, and 
laid a secure basis for its demonstration. 

1. The supranatnralistic defenders of inspiration osually 
fell into the same mistake as rationalistic opponents of the 
same, in so fEur as they omitted the distinction, without which 
this entire doctrine cannot be set in a clear light Inspira- 
tion in the original sense, referring to persons, is one thing ; 
inspiration in a secondary, mediate sense, referring to sacred 
writings, another. Supematiuralism treated the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture as the fundamental dogma, on which alone 
everything else was to depend for stability. It treated Holy 
Scripture as the revelation itself, instead of as the memorial 
of the originally revealed, ideal and actual, truth ; the conse- 
quence being that Holy Scripture was transformed into God's 
exclusive work, the human element was explained away, and 
the original living power thrust away behind the writing con- 
tained in letters. Faith ever draws its strength and decisive 
certainty from the original, eternally living power, to which 
Scripture is designed to lead. But when Scripture was 
regarded as the goal, and attestation was sought elsewhere 
than in the experience of faith through the presence of 
the truth in the spirit, then the Beformation-standpoint was 
abandoned, its so-called material principle violated, and it 
became easy for nationalism to expose the contradictions in 
which the inquirers had thus involved themselves (see above, 

§§ % n). 

2. The Chief Forms of the iNSPiRATiON-TnEOEY. — ^The 
theory of pre-Christian Alexandrianism, especially of Philo, 
which supposed the human side to be suppressed by Inspira- 
tion, passed over into the Church in various forms. When 
the divine light rises, Philo thinks, the human sets ; ecstasy, 
passivity is essential to inspiration, and in harmony partly 
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witb the divine majesty, partly with the design of guarding 
against all disorders through the influence of human con- 
sciousness. However, morbid, fSEUiatical phenomena, e.^. of 
Montanism, terrified many church teachers, who consequently 
postulated the continuance of human consciousness even for 
the state of inspiration. So especially Chrysostom. But it 
is especially worthy of note, how that extreme supematuralistic 
view led over in a certain degree to its opposite. After a 
variety of meanings had been established in Holy Scripture 
by describing it as consisting of divine dictates of infinitely 
rich import, one had a bridge by which to pass over to a 
supposed higher sense, when the literal sense seemed difficult 
or inconceivable; and this being once acknowledged, an 
unconscious, rationalizing mode of thought in respect of the 
contents became an incentive to keep the extreme, super- 
natural theory of Inspiration at a high point. So to some 
extent in Origen's case, in modem days in Swedenborg's. In 
opposition to this, the Beformation indeed stood by the literal 
mode of exposition and the single sense of Holy Scripture, 
But whereas the Confessions of the Beformation laid down no 
definite theory of Inspiration, Luther, and to some extent 
Calvin, even favouring laxer views, both Evangelical Creeds 
during their scholastic period went to the farthest extreme of 
the pre-Christian theory above mentioned. While the state 
of ecstasy was not accepted, the spiritual activity of the 
authors was none the less to be conceived as utterly sup- 
pressed Spiritual passivity was conceived by Calov, Quen- 
stedt, Buxtorf, in so absolute a form, that nothing was left to 
the sacred authors but mechanical activity in apprehending 
the words containing the matter, and in writing. Such over- 
straining of the divinity of the Holy Scriptures has for its 
obverse the denial of the Inspiration of the persons, of the 
holy men themselves, to whom all productive power of their 
ow^ was refused, and whose own knowledge of the contents 
they wrote down was regarded as a matter of indifference, if 
not actually dangerous to the pure divinity of the contents. 
But as we saw the absolutely supernatural notion of miracle 
resulting in a collision between divine activity and conserva- 
tion, so here also the effect was to degrade to passivity 
secondary causalities which yet cannot be dispensed with, if 
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Revelation is supposed to be given for the purpose of being 
assimilated and conserved by living acceptance. At the same 
time, by such moments of inspiration the continuity of life in 
the sacred authors, who yet were the possessors of faith and 
religious knowledge, would be severed, without the fruits of 
Grod's Spirit in their person exerting smy influence upon tlieir 
writings. 

This, as well as the many critical and exegetical difficulties, 
to which such notions gave birth, was the reason why the 
absolutely supernatural idea of inspiration, which we may call 
the Docetic, was modified after the beginning of the last 
century. This was done, after George Calixtus's example,^ 
by the divine activity being limited to giving assistance to 
the human for the purpose of imparting to the latter what it 
had not of itself, or at least of guarding the products of 
human thought from error ; or, finally, after the sacred authors 
had finished their work by purely human strength, of im- 
pressing upon it the seal of the divine ratification. But even 
here the relation of the divine agency to human activity is 
conceived in a purely external way. God and man in this 
case remain in mere juxtaposition. 

But then the one-sided subjective mode of apprehension 
advanced still further in Batioualism, which, developing the 
element slumbering in the last-named theory, finds in inspira- 
tion nothing but a purely human exaltation by native internal 
strength.^ Certain as it is that Bationalism was right, when 
it protested against the suppression of the human aspect, it 
was itself destitute of a right idea of God and religion, nay, 
of the felt need of a living God and of intercourse with Him. 
When it says, that by such intimate association with the 
creaturely spirit wrong and dishonour would be done to the 
divine majesty, this seems to imply that it would be too 
great an honour for man. But, on the other hand, Ration- 
alism does not find it in keeping with man's dignity to stand 
in need of such divine conununications. And man is supposed 

^ CalixtU8*8 doctrine was held by Grotius, Baxter, Le Clerc, Clarke, Doddridge, 
Pfaff, Baumgarten, cf. Tholuck, ut supra. 

" Accordingly Wegscheider, ItutUtUiOt § 42, says : Everywhere faith in revela- 
tion may be traced back to mytha and undeveloped notions. A barbarous age 
regards all unusual spiritual emotions as divine operations. 
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by it to stand higher, when he developes him«elf purely out 
of himself apart from God. Nature also, it is said, can sub- 
sist and develope itself without special divine assistance. But 
apart from this contradiction, in which the twofold possible 
form of forsaking the living God * is seen to be involved, we 
have seen above tliat the idea of God, instead of condemning, 
requires the belief that He stands in an inner living relation 
to the world. And just so it is a mean view, to suppose of 
man that he loses in dignity by God's standing in an actively 
efficient relation to his development and progress, in a more 
intimate relation than He does to Nature. The latter may 
develope itself with no other divine activity than that of 
conservation. But man has higher needs and duties, sus- 
ceptibility for communion with God and His acts. But in 
the desire for such a mode of development as Nature possesses, 
Pelagianism, which professes to hold such lofty views of man's 
dignity, betrays its low conception of his essence and dignity. 
It overlooks his call to historical progress and advancing 
divine communion. 

3. The conflict between these theories may teach us, that 
the only satisfactory theory of inspiration is one that supposes 
actual divine illumination, and therefore truth without mixture 
of error, to be imparted by Inspiration, but which, so far from 
needing to suppress human consciousness, employs human 
intelligence as an instrument, even as the existence of revela- 
tion can only be designed for spirit, while human intelligence 
is created for God. 



C, — Dogmatic Doctrine of LispiraLion. 

§ 59. 

In the most general sense. Inspiration is the form in which 
man obtains part in the spiritual purport of revelation 
under all its aspects. It is a spiritual miracle, and, 
because appljdng to the entire spirit, may apply also to 
will, enhancing its energy and purity, as well as to 

^ Jer. xvii. 9. 
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feeling ; but its more specific signification is as spiritual 
suggestion or illumination respecting the truth, with a 
view to founding abiding religious communion. Not- 
withstanding, of itself it is not the highest form of 
Bevelation. 

1. In the case of Inspiration as of Bevelation, we must 
take as a starting-point a broader signification, in order in 
the next place by contracting to give the notion greater 
intensity of meaning. Inspiration refers to the spiritual 
side of man, and so far implies God's primordial causality. 
Even the granting of participation in the divine breath may 
be called Inspiration.^ To this point every subsequent divine 
communication joins on. But in the stricter sense, the word 
is in place where, for the first time in his life, a man is given 
higher insight into the divine world; and most in place, 
where, for the first time in the histoiy of the race, higher 
religious intuition is imparted by divine communication, and 
thus a new and higher stage of development is reached. All 
this, it is true, does not touch the sense in which the word 
Inspiration or suggestion is most commonly taken, namely, 
the Inspiration of sacred writings. But it is this vety 
Inspiration which is left unexplained, nay rendered incom- 
prehensible,* by the Supematuralism which dissolves the 
connection between the divine activity in the composition of 
such writings and Inspiration in the original sense, according 
to which not books but men are inspired.' But the con- 
nection of the inspiration of persons with the ends of revela- 
tion is self-evident. It is with Inspiration as with miracles. 
The appearance of abruptness, of a breach of continuity, 
vanishes when the latter are referred to a preceding enhance- 
ment of freedom by God. In the same way the abruptness, 
which we are compelled to assume, in case Inspiration had to 
be referred merely to the moment of written composition, 
vanishes, when we take as our starting-point, as Holy 
Scripture does, the influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
persons, upon which, when the persons are filled with the 
Spirit, the composition of writings full of inspiration fol- 

1 Gen. it 7. * § 59. 

" 1 Cor. viL 40 ; Lnkc xxi. 15 ; Matt. x. 20 ; John xiv. 26. 
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lows as a natuial effect bekmging to ihe region of con- 
servatioiL 

2. But have we then to conceive the distinction between 
inspired men and others as a specific difference^ or one merely 
of degree ? Let ixb not here understand the word specific as 
implying that there are several species of divine fneuma. 
There is but one Spirit of God, although He has revealed 
Himself iroXvfiepm teal iroKurpoTra)^} Wherever a believer 
rejoices in divine communion, there is participation in the 
Spirit of God. Inspiration confers no specifically higher 
dignity in comparison with other believers.' But although, 
intrinsically considered, a certain homogeneity of all partakers 
in divine communion with inspired men is evident, and in 
this respect no specific distinction is demonstrable, yet we 
cannot rest here. On the basis of this essential equality 
arises an inequality, nay, a tmiqueness of character in the 
bearers of Bevelation. 

We do not give the name of inspired men in the stricter 
sense to those who, in one way or another, are made partakers 
of internal revelation in the Spirit of God merely by the 
mediation of others. On the other hand, they who receive a 
revelation through a primordial act on God's part and first of 
all, stand iu a unique position, and as it were in Oie character 
of spiritual progenitors, — above all, the men who by revelation 
mark a new stage in religion — an Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
and the prophets, as well as the first-firaits of redeemed 
humanity restored to Gk>d and conscious of the fact, such as 
the apostles. For only then is Bevelation really given to 
humanity, and therefore made historical tatct, when a pure, 
unerring knowledge of it is imparted to those to whom it is 
first made, and on whose pure announcement its continuance 
depends. Consequently, those standing at the head must 
occupy a unique position, in so far as Bevelation, that its 
design may not be frustrated, gives a pledge in their peculiar 
equipment that the genuine purport of revelatLon is able 
through their means to perpetuate itself in an imerring form. 
But here arises a not inconsiderable difficulty, with which the 
theology of the present day is wrestling, after having begun 
to shake itself free both of the absolutely supernatozal and 

1 Heb. i. 1. > Matt. xL U. 
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rationalistic notion of Inspiration. On one side it is one of 
the advanced principles of modem philosophy, not to dis- 
engage inspiration from the persons of the holy men, not to 
regard it as something abrupt, breaking in upon the con- 
tinuity of their life, but fitting into the same. But, on the 
other hand, the participants in Inspiration, as concerns their 
persons, can by no means be regarded as perfectly pure or 
perfect in knowledge; and considering the association between 
will and knowledge, when they themselves are forced to con- 
fess that they have still to struggle with sin, it seems as if 
the purity and freedom from error of what is communicated 
to them must be endangered. This circumstance is the 
reason why some have been induced to class even the bearers 
of Bevelation with other fallible believers; whereas others, 
that they may not involve the normative authority of the 
former in utter uncertainty, prefer to return to the old, 
untenable idea of Inspiration.^ But the only effect of revert- 
ing to the former stage of thought would be that the process 
of criticism, which destroyed it in the eighteenth century, 
must begin afresh. Nov are there wanting those who show a 
disposition to carry on the work with vigour.* Let us first 
examine the objection. 

3. Of course even inspired men are not to be considered as 
exempted from the laws of human development. Neither do 
they know everything, nor is their knowledge, which is rooted 
in faith, that of sight It has still something symbolic about it^ 
As men they might err and be deceived in purely empirical, 
finite things, just as also they were not free from sin. But it 
is by no means implied in the unity of human personality, 
that sin and error must needs have diffused their disordering 
influence through its entire being. As relates to the outer 
world, this stands primarily in a position of relative inde- 
pendence in relation to spirit, so that an error in the contents 
of such empirical knowledge need not imply error in spiritual 
concerns, but in relation to spiritual knowledge is a matter of 

^ So Gaossen, Agenor de Gasparin, and Philippi, who make, not indeed Uie 
literal words, but the longaage to be inspired. 

*So Schleiermacher, Schmid, Twesten, Nitzsch, Liicke, Rothe, Tholuck, 
Sack, Beck, y. Hofmann, Banmgarten, Auberlen, Kostlin, and others. 

» 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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indifference. In just the same way also in the case of 
inspired men, the inner man and its consciousness stands in 
a position of comparative independence in relation to their 
outer man. By affirming that every moment the entire man 
must be determined by that which is present to one side of 
hia being, whether it be truth or error and sin, we should 
make progress, and redemption itself, impossible. If sin, 
wherever it actually exists, is to possess the power of at once 
falsifying and leavening with its own spirit all communications 
and revelation as well, then no effectual commimication of new 
life or illumination is possible, but man, like a merely natural 
being, must remain as he is. If man, in need of redemption, 
is incapable of being made actually partaker at a single point 
of infallible truth, capacity of redemption is denied him, and 
Manichseism carries the day. Just because man is still in 
process of development, he is not yet identical with himself, not 
a perfect unity. By the relativdy distinct existence, nay the 
severance, of the different sides of his being alone are progress 
and historical development possible.^ True, absolute unity 
with himself Ues still in the future; but in order to the 
attainment of this, a pure, infallible point must be given 
somewhere in man, governing the entire process. The new 
principle must first strike root in one spot, in man's inner- 
most being, and that in a self-conscious form, so that the Ego 
has the assurance within itself of standing in the element of 
truth. Sin itself cannot make this impossibla Man's inner- 
most being must still possess receptiveness for apprehending 
the divine truth to be communicated in its purity and clear- 
ness, and tins reception of the communication vdll then 
become the lever of an altogether new development advancing 
on its victorious path in all directions, although in a gradual 
way. That innermost being, filled with the new truth, 
because not existing in the bearers of revelation as mere 
blind force or feeling, but in a conscious form, may therefore 
be called a power of abiding, pure, unsullied life and know- 
ledge, a £09 fu>i, TTov <rr&, from which influence may be 
exerted upon the error and sin of the world.^ It is therefore 
incorrect to suppose it impossible for any one, on account of 
sin, to obtain by divine illumination pure knowledge of the 

> Heb. iy. 12 ff. * Cf. horewith 1 John ii 6, 9, 20, 27. 

DottNEB.— Christ. Doot. ii. N 
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tnith, to apprehend and communicate God's Word as God's 
Woidy and consequently to possess and impart infallible truth, 
i,^ in the spiritual domain. This cannot be denied even in 
reference to beUevers generally. How much less with respect 
to the beavers of the perfected revelation ! They will be able 
to appiehend and communicate it in a pure form^ although in 
various degrees according to their spiritual individuality and 
measure of attainment And whereas concerning error there 
can never be any certainty^ our spirit being designed for the 
truth, they will be able to possess a certainty of their having 
the truth, and of what among their multitude of ideas is 
without mixture of error. Tendencies to emoneous concep- 
tions may possibly continue to operate, with which they have 
still to contend. But their higher knowledge and illumination 
must needs give an impression of truth and certainty, such as 
is denied to what is erroneous. Accordingly, nothing im- 
possible is required, but only conscientiousness and love of 
truth, in order to guard them against placing the erroneous 
and ambiguous element, which has still to be overcome in 
them, on the same level with the truth, whose appohited 
witnesses they are conscious of being, and of which a divine 
certainty animates them. And thus, in an altogether natural 
way, namely, regarded from the standpoint of their higher 
personal equipment, it is possible for them to be preserved 
from error in their teaching and preaching, so that they give 
forth as God's Word nothing but infallible tmik, while them- 
selves not on this account absolutely free from error in their 
personal capacity. 

To this is to be added, that Inspiration cannot be absolutely 
measured by the level of morality or depth of religion attained 
by the man who enjoys it. The inspired word is not a mere 
reflex of religious states of heart, so that inspired know- 
ledge would not extend beyond the moral and religious 
attainments of the holy men. To the inspired man, objec^ve 
divine truth and insight into it are vouchsafed by God. And 
here again it is evident how essential it is to define religion 
not merely as feeling, but also as knowledge. In opposition 
to Schleiermachei^s conception of religion, we have been com- 
pelled to lay stress upon objective taruth, because by the 
relation which it sustains to this has religion to judge of its own 
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purity; And it is a role without exception, tbat whero the 
course of development is to be of a kind laying claim to the 
conscious will, a degree of knowledge or a geneial guiding 
conception must keep well in advance of the actual state of 
being, in oider that the latter may be shaped in harmony with 
the knowledge or conception. Theiefore must the knowledge 
of the bearers of Bevelation not merely be far in advance of the 
spiritual state of the world outside tfaem, but also of their own 
moral and religious being. How far in advance it is possiUe 
for such illumination to keep, cannot be laid down in any 
general formula or definite limitation. In this matter the 
issue turns essentially on the nature of the individualiiy, 
which is selected and equipped witii an eye to the ends of 
revelation ; and this leads to a third point 

The eharimnatie endawnvemi of the bearers of revelation has 
still to be considered. On the basis of natural capacity, of 
course in dependence on human fidelity, a special charismatic 
equipment may arise through the Spirit of God, in virtue of 
which man in the realm of divine light obtains, as it were, an 
eagle-glance, like an Isaiah, John, or Paul, by means of which 
the depths of the divine mysteries can disclose themselves to 
him in a peculiar way, not for his sake merely, but for the 
good of the ChwrclL This does not involve the assertion of 
absolute freedom £com error in things which do not conoem 
the eternally abiding essence of revelation and religion, but 
only asserts a contingent character in historical or empirical 
matters. They remain men as to growth even in knowledge, 
and consequently as to peipetually abiding imperfection in 
knowledge. But it may be acknowledged, that, without 
assuming a ndrade of a magical order, their communication 
may be a real communication of Gkxl's Word, and their teach- 
ing, even if not as yet absolutely perfect, still free from error. 
If the possibility of this has been demonstrated dogmatically, 
so, on the other hand, it can be demonstrated im, eomreto by 
exegetical science, that the reality in the case of the men 
accepted as inspired is not iu contradiction thereta 

4. Ldotation of Fbeedom fbom Ebbob m Inspired Men. — 
We are compelled to agree with approved evangelical teachers ^ 

^ like SadE, Apoiogeiik, p. 487; Tholnck, vt wpra, and Th. Seal-JBncyd. vL 
692fi: ; Kostlin, Der Olaube, p. 289 ff. ; Longe, PhUoe, Dogm. p. 562; Beck, 
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in insisting that freedom of error applies to the external and 
human only so far as it stands in essential connection with 
spiritual truth. Inspiration in purely historical, chronological, 
and topographical matters could only take place internally in 
the form of vision. But visions could not exhibit things in 
their empirical reality, since these, by their very nature, must 
be apprehended by means of external experience. Were mere 
vision enough, the empirical reality would be meaningless, and 
this would border on the Docetic. What, therefore, inspired 
men learned as to such things in an empirical way, and only 
could thus learn, was not imparted to them by Inspiration 
To this is to be added, that were the Spirit of God to impart 
just as immediate, original illumination respecting the con- 
tingent and purely empirical as respecting spiritual and 
divine things, the essential and non-essential would be 
mingled together to the detriment of religion and the bur- 
dening of such faith as is endowed with a fine sense of truth. 
But no doubt there are historical matters which stand in 
essential connection with the meaning and spirit of revela- 
tion, nay, are its expression and visible embodiment ; and in 
this case, without doubt, Inspiration does not apply merely 
to non-historic eternal truths. There are eternal things 
destined to become historic, and historic which, although 
taking place btU once, have undying significance. Where 
this is the case in the region of Bevelation, there of neces- 
sity error, even in historical matters, will be excluded. But 
there is also a multitude of such matters, not having such 
connection with revelation itself. The possibility of what 
is erroneous or inaccurate in non-spiritual things is even 
part of the complete historic character of religion, because 
holy men only could and only needed to be raised as to 
physical, geographical, and similar matters above those con- 

Syskm der chrisU, Lehre, opposes a mechanical sepaiation of contents and form, 
but says, p. 242: Inspiration extends "merely to the mysteries of the divine 
kingdom, to spiritual truth ; to the external and human only so far as it stands 
in essential connection with the former ; herein it elevates its organs to a know- 
ledge far surpassing all human wisdom and into the fuU light of truth, bat it 
does not instruct them and preserve them from mistakes altogether immaterial 
to this tpmtwil truth, and falling within the province of common inqoiiy and 
knowledge, such as chronological, topographical, purely world-historical cir- 
cumstances." Cf. Tholuck, uttuprcLf p. 699. 
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ceptions of their days, from which no danger to the pure 
knowledge of the divine was to be feared, on the supposition 
of their entire exemption from the circumstances of their 
historical situation being admissible Such inaccuracies 
must even be of service to the purpose of revelation. They 
form an important ferment, preventing man from resting in 
literalities, teaching him to distinguish the pith and substance 
of revelation from the seoondaiy, and impelling him to hold 
by the former. The fact of the bearers of revelation not 
being raised by absolute miracle above all possibility of 
error only need awaken anxiety, if the truth of revelation 
depended in the last resort upon the mere authority of 
its human organs, if therefore the only possible kind of 
certainty respecting the truth were faitii in the universal 
and absolute freedom from error of its organa But the 
Introductory Part has rather shown,^ that the direct way 
to falsify the truth would be to attempt to derive it from 
the divine form of the mode of tradition, from the inspiration 
of the bearers of revelation. Fides historica is not suf&cient ; 
fides divina cannot need to be supplemented by it' Thus, 
by means of the still remaining imperfection of the human 
instruments, the divine economy has brought it about, that we 
are unable to rest in men, and that longing after God Himself 
is unable to find its full satisfaction in them, that real security 
must be sought in the contents which are independent of the 
inspired organs of revelation, and which have power to impart 
certainty respecting? themselves. And this security is not 
imperiUed bfl^e 'supposition, that in matters x^specting 
which certainty, so far from beiog necessary, is of no religious 
moment, holy men might err. It is enough for them to appre- 
hend and transmit without adulteration the unerring spiritual 
truth, of which they are constituted witnesses, leaving it to 
the inherent force of tMs truth to bear witness concerning 
itself:' 

5. Withia the limits specified, then, a real union of the 

» S§ 7, 76. « Gal. i. 8. 

' Widi the aboye principleB, maintained by Lather, many modem Refonned 
theologians also agree ; so Sack, Ebrard, Lange, E. de Pressens^ Godet ; also 
the noteworthy work of F. V^. Farrar, The Life of Christ, 20th ed. i S98, iL 
181, 484. 
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diTine and humim takes place. How aie we more predselj 
to define this union ? A modem view in reference to the 
O. T. iB this: To one nation — ^Israel, perpetuated in Chris- 
tianity, God gave from the time of its forefathera a substantially 
pneumatic haais, so that its deliberation upon itself or its 
self-consciousness, such as is apparent in the elect spirits of 
the nation, is nothing else than the reflection of the union of 
the divine and human life, established in the b^inning and 
unfolding itself in the histoiy of Israel, a reflection which, 
because faithful, is itself again divine-human. This view is 
unable duly to discriminate between the Old and New Testa- 
ment, forestalls the Incarnation, and has in it a one-sided 
physical character. Akin to it is another view : Inspiration is 
indeed, in the first instance, a communication to individuals, 
not to a nation, although for a nation, yea for mankind ; but it 
is a communication not to their persons, but to their nature. 
But with this the spiritual purport of revelation is incon- 
sistent This leads to a transformation of the spiritual into 
a physical process, unless by nature is meant a divinely- 
wrought spiritual state, which would be out of keeping 
with the O. T., because of the merely momentary character 
of its spiritual effects. Finally, in so far as the nature, 
not the person, is to be the recipient of the illumination, 
this view threatens to revert to the old theory which 
ignores the person. The only right point of view is, to 
conceive the divine and the human personality as co-operative 
in Inspiration, and this in harmony with the fundamental law, 
by which the human side is receptive to and capable of 
assimilating the divine. At the same time, of course human 
receptiveness is not to be conceived as an empty vessel, in 
which the divine contents are merely deposited, man meanwhile 
remaining passive. But man is receptive, even as he is filled, 
in respect of his consciousness of self, of the world, and of God. 
For this reason man's individuality and historical situation 
can least of all be regarded as inmiaterial. This specific 
character of ti.e humaa^irit may therefore on one haSd be 
considered as the plastic material upon which the Spirit of 
God comes^ in order to bring light and life to maa On the 
other handy in the human spirit there exists already a longing for 

^ Analogously with Gen. i. 2. 
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the Uessmg to be imparted, and the Spirit of God conditions 
Himself in His working by this specific character of the man, 
for the purpose of staking him a living bearer and organ of 
tiie divine Word destined to come to mankind. By the insight 
thus vonchsafed to the inspired man into divine things, order, 
light, truth, are brought into the chaos of human conscious- 
ness ; and even what the inspired one knew before he now 
knows differently in its inner significance and order, so for as 
is requisite at the time, but at any rate knows in the sense 
that the real purport of every revelation is actually made 
over and becomes a pure, communicable, human possession* 
Thus, what takes place is not a mechanical division between 
the divine and human, but a reconciliation of the two with 
each other, a union, so far as this is required by the end of 
revelation. This mode of conception^ shows with special 
vividness, both how that material of natural self-consciousness, 
which is incidental and non-essential in reference to revela- 
tion, neither is nor can be appropriated by the Spirit of God, 
and also no less, that this need awaken no anxiety in regard 
to the work of the divine Spirit in man, but that everything 
which is touched and illumined by the Holy Spirit may be at 
once divine and human. Moreover, different degrees of inspira- 
tion are at the same time naturaUy implied, in proportion to 
the extent to which, in accordance with each stage of revelation, 
appropriation on the part of human consciousness takes place. 



THIED SUBDIVISION. 

CONTENTS O; BISVELATION. 
§ 60. 

The content of Bevelation is in general Grod Himself, its end 
the effecting of a living, reciprocal communion both of 
God with individuals, and of individuals with each other. 
Seligion being essentially creative of communion, the 
content of revelation is necessarily directed to the 
creation of a religious community (§ 49). 

^ With it Von Roagemont is for the most part in agreement 
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1. Many, with too inteUectual a tendency, regard instruc- 
tion as the only purpose of Bevelation, the end in view being 
either the contents, the truth (which is then usually described 
as a body of supra-rational propositions, ''mjrsteries"), or cer- 
tainty. K the former sum up revelation in the repletion of 
the intelligence with higher truth, the latter sum it up in proof, 
and both classes honour in Revelation the means by which cer- 
tain propositions, known or unknown, are proved. Both, in a 
one-sided way, put knowledge first. — Others just as one-sidedly 
fix their attention in Bevelation on the satisfaction of the 
interests of the practical reason. Sevelation is supposed by 
its positive character to confirm, or by practical commands 
savingly to regulate, the voice of conscience. But morality is 
not religion. — Others, finally, only expect Bevelation to impart 
happiness. But unless knowledge and will are also assumed 
and claimed by it, this would be eudsemonistic. 

2. For us it is a result of the idea of religion,^ that just as 
no aspect of the spirit can be absent from religion, so know- 
ledge, will, feeUng, must be taken into account by Bevelation. 
Knowledge, then, as the product of Bevelation, we call iUuminn- 
tion. Its content is God as regards the difierent elements of 
His idea ; therefore God as regards His omnipotence, God as 
the principle of measure, order, beauty, holiness and right, 
of wisdom and love. But to illumination in the full sense 
belongs not merely the revelation of a body of truth, but also 
the imparting of certainty concerning the same. God's objec- 
tive testimony must become light in man himself, testifying 
concerning itself, and rendering its truth evident. — In con- 
formity with the importance of the will also for the origin and 
exercise of religion, Bevelation must possess power by its con- 
tents to inspire and intensify the wUl; and under this a^^pect 
it is quickening. Nowhere and never is the illumination 
imparted by revelation void of effect It would have the 
knowledge communicated reduced to practice. — But since, 
finally, its aim is the elevation of the entire person, the entire 
spiritual consciousness of self or life is enhanced in freedom and 
"blessedness. Thus by means of these three — divine illumination, 
quickening, elevation — man becomes more and more a par- 
taker of the blessings of religion, of the divine life in wisdom, 

> gfi 46-48. 
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holiness, and freedom, as also in the sense of the enhanced 
value of life or blessedness. 

3. But this, again, cannot be limited to the narrow circle 
of the individual person. A revelation not having a universal 
design would be incompatible with God's Essence. In revealing 
Himself to an individual, Grod has in view the race/ and with 
this universal divine purpose the generic consciousness agrees. 
Thus it is only in the form of the community that God's final 
purpose in His revelation is accomplished. Still its primitive 
form of existence is that of a revelation to the individual. In 
the community the purely divine, relatively creative caiusality 
of God passes over into conserving causality, makes use of 
secondary causalities with a view to the origination of a col- 
lective life informed by atie spirit, and that one member may 
exist for another, one race of organs of revelation for another. 
Sevelation thereby becomes a living common possession apper- 
taining to the being of the world while constantly reproducing 
itself — ^tradition in the good sense of the word. 

4. little as we are able to describe a priori the method of 
the progress of revelation in its details (on account of the 
possible influence of sin), still we may go so far as to say 
that the first stage of religion, which must be conscious- 
ness of God's omnipotence and consciousness of involuntaiy, 
absolute dependence which has to grow into humility, is 
incapable of receiving a complete revelation all at once, but 
can only do it through the medium of an intermediate stage, 
whether its continuance be short or long. Even apart fi'om 
the question of a sinful development, there must intervene the 
consciousness of a divinely-imposed moral and religious voca- 
tion, in order that there may be scope for man's own exertion 
and the personal appropriation of that which God has designed 
for man. The illumination already belonging to the know- 
ledge of divine omnipotence must also become illumination 
respecting the divine will. This will includes on one side 
moral duties for man; on the other side it is the will to 
perfect the revelation; and both must be made known to 
man in order that he may continue in the normal course to 
the end. Therewith is established, even apart from sin, the 
necessity of the revelation of law, as well as of divine promise 

^ Gen. zii S, XTui 18, ixii. 18 ; Isa. zlix. 6. 
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(prophecy). Law has not its oiigin in sin, as little as sin has 
its origin in law. An ''ought" must precede volition and 
being, in order to the commencement of a moral and religions 
process. But neither can the promise of divine action be 
absent, that the law, which appeals to man's fieedom and 
awakens his consciousness of freedom, may not in the eifort to 
fulfil the law isolate itself from Qod, and abandon the ground 
of lowly faitL And not merely will a promise be given to 
the effect, that God will be with those who sineeroly obey 
His will, but God will also impart glimpses of insight into the 
purpose to consummate religion and revelation, that man may 
both be cognizant of his own still remaining imperfection and 
that of the general condition of the community, and by the 
deepening of aspiration after consummation be prepared for the 
latter. Only in the third and last place will the consumma* 
tion of revelation itself take place, the effect of which is 
that the divine element, which at the second stgugd took up its 
abode in knowledge and aspiration, now fills and inspires 
feeling and will with its active presence.^ 



§ 61. 

Bevdation vnth refereTice to Possible Sin, 

If, as the reality shows, the development of man has taken a 
sinful course, revelation is only made the more necessary. 
It is not made impossible, but simply modified as to its 
contents, to the extent that before it can be perfective it 
must first of all be remedial Since the corruption of 
religion, in accordance with its nature and in virtue of 
the unity of spirit, will, on the appearance of sin, assume 
a threefold form, the task to be accomplished is three- 
fold, — the remedying of error, the remedying of the con- 
sciousness of guilt (or atonement), finally, the remedying 
of sin itself, or purification of the heart and sanctification 
of the will But error, guilt, and sin can only be over- 

1 Ct 1 Cor. XY. 45 £ ; §§ 37, 41. 
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oome in love by the opposii^ poeitiye ferees of wisdom, 
UessednesSy and freedom. Aceoidingly, redemption or 
remedial grace leads on to perfectiye grace, which, even 
apart from sin, was the goal from the first 

Observatiofk — ^Ihese three primal functions of dlTuie reve- 
lation in relation to sin shape themselves, within the circle 
of Christianity, into the three of&ces of Christ 

1. Development throu^ a state of sin, indeed, does not 
exclude all progress, which must have taken place even apart 
from sin, e^. a development of world-, self-, and race-conscious- 
ness by human effort, even including a certain degree of Gk)d- 
conscioasness. But when sin has entered, revelation cannot 
advance to completion in a direct path simply by the further 
development of powers already in active existence, for this 
would be a development of sin. What is needed is a reversal 
(aTp€<f)€<r0at ^), a conversion of the entire tendency from the 
abnormal to the normal path. First of all, the contradiction 
must be removed in which man has involved himself with his 
idea as weU as with God. Supposing, moreover, that the 
abnormal state not merely affects particular elements of parti- 
cular persons in our race, but that its subversive influences 
permeate the entire personality, nay the entire life of humanity, 
then these powers of evil must first of all be broken by the 
redemptive energies with which revelation must needs be 
endowed. These redemptive energies will have their fountain- 
head in divine love (as x^^^*)' ^'^^ ^^^^> ^ ^^^ supreme 
point in the idea of God, that by which God possesses abso- 
lutely &ee power over Tlinf>gftlf^ must needs be able to impart 
truth corrective of all error. In it lies the power to atone or 
cancel inner unhappiness, — ^in it, finally, the power to inspire 
and fill the will with itself, ie. with responsive leva 

2. If then, apart from sin, the law of progress in revela- 
tion is that step by step it holds in abeyance the possibility 
of sin and summons forth higher energies (gratia sanitatis), 
after the entrance of sin the divine working is that of gratia 
medidnalis. In the latter case, before the concluding revela- 
tion, a still more abundant preparation for or introduction 
to remedial action will take place. The aim will be to 

* Matt XTiiL 3. « John i. 17, iiL 16. 
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establish securely consciousness of Gtod, in order thereby to 
obtain a right point of departure for the religious progress of 
humanity. In the next place, for the purpose of preparing 
the way for remedial measures as well as for consummation, 
revelation will introduce what is apparently opposed thereto. 
Fir^ of ally it will curb evil by ordinances, by external posi- 
tivity of right and laws,^ that human life may not be utterly 
dissolved in a state of anarchy, but continue and be faithful 
to its destiny in spite of sin, as well as that in the continuance 
of a moral order of life susceptibility for higher things may 
be evolved.' This law includes, secondly, institutions which 
provide for the objective manifestation of already existing 
evil,' that it may be compelled to publish and clearly reveal 
its inner nature before the eyes of alL Thirdly, revelation 
combines both elements to the extent that it employs the 
growing power of knowledge of the law as well as of God in 
His character of holiness and the growing power of sin as a 
means for promoting growth in self-knowledge, t.e. the know- 
ledge of sin and the need of salvation, and thus implants sus- 
ceptibility for salvation.^ This susceptibility, fmrthly, receives 
its most powerful aliment and stimulus from fore-announce- 
ments of the revelation of salvation and consummation. All 
these divine acts, even after humanity has fallen away from 
God, maintain a bond of connection with Him at least on the 
divine side. But in any case, the goal of the preparation, 
whatever may be the nature of the detaib, can be nothing but 
the evolution of pure susceptibility for the redemptive and 
perfective revelation, or of the believing child-like spirit* which 
in its own way comprehends knowledge, will, and feeling. 

> GaL iiL 24. « Gal. iii. 23, 24; 2 Thess. ii. 7; Rom. xiii. 1-^, 

» Rom. viL 11, V. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 56. * Rom. iU. 20. 

* Matt, zviii. 8 ; John iii. 5. 



THIRD HEAD, 

THE DIVINE INCAENATION, OR THE 

GODMANHOOD. 

§62. 

The fonn and contents of Bevelation only attain their consumma- 
tion in the divine Incarnation, and in such a way that the 
consummation of divine revelation in itself becomes also 
the consummation of religion, and therewith of humanity. 
This perfective process is carried into efiect first of all 
in One who, as absolute God-man, is both the Bevealer in 
the absolute sense and the Man embodying God's perfect 
image, while at the same time bringing about the con- 
summation of the world. 

Observation, — ^The intention in what follows is not to put a 
logical or physical necessity for the divine Incarnation in the 
place of spontaneous divine love, but rather to seek to under- 
stand the intrinsic wisdom of the divine thoughts and counsels, 
and their coherence with each other and with the nature of 
God in His character of love, neither caprice nor chance 
having any place in those thoughts. Just as little can the 
knowledge of the ethical necessity of the incarnation desire 
to usurp the place of the historic knowledge of the God-man 
coming through the evangelical announcement of the faith 
in Him which follows in consequence. The knowledge of 
Christianity in its eternal verifiableness or divine reason- 
ableness {citfitx}) grows naturally, not from pure thought as 
from vacancy, but from the living faith in which the historic 
truth has come to be internally appropriated. In faith is 
reflected the bond of union between the ideal, eternal, and 
the historically real' The Christian lives in the truth as 
in a power tending towards historic reality, nay, in history 

> 1 Cor. ii. 7. « S§ 11, 12. 
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become real, and in historical Christianity as in the truth.' 
"Whereas in all extra-Christian religions the ideal and historic 
remain apart, in the founder of Christianity, according to the 
faith of Christendom, idea and reality are in absolute union. 
But the idea of the God-man is cognizable as one destined to 
realization, not merely possible but ethically necessary, be- 
cause the person of the God-man is not like other members 
of humanity, which are unintelligible taken by themselres, 
but is destined to be the living centre of humanity. 

1. The meaning of the text is, that neither the form nor 
the content of Bevelation (§§ 52-61) attains its perfection and 
the goal which revelation cannot but propose to itself^ until it 
has passed into Incarnation. On God's side, the purpose of 
His love from the beginning is perfect self-communication; 
but this is Incarnation. Let us consider this with respect to 
the form and contents of revelation. No doubt inspiration 
is a £ar higher form of revelation than revelation through 
impersonal nature— light, sound, etc For whereas Nature is 
impersonal, an inspired man is a far more adequate organ of 
revelation, both as regards receptiveness for it, and the work of 
guarding and cultivating it But still the divine communica- 
tion is imperfect even in Inspiration. For even if it is not 
momentary in duration, as in the 0. T., stiU an external rela- 
tion to each other of the divine and the human is inherent in 
inspiration, because in the life of every inspired man there was 
a pehod when he wa& not such, a period which cannot be 
without after-consequences. For this reason, the completing 
of revelation (and of humanity) cannot fall within the sphere 
of Inspiration merely. The most perfect organ of revelation 
can only be the man who, from the first moment of his 
existence, in his entire person Uves in a sphere of being p^- 
taining to revelation and never separated from God. But in 
the circumstance of his entire person being made an organ of 
revelation is given at once in inseparable unity external as 
well as internal revelation and the completion of botL For 
now the divine life itself enters into a human life. It assumes 
a shape that embodies and manifests the divine life in human 
form, and is therefore divine-human. In the God-man the 
inner spiritual miracle is so tmited with the outer world- 

* Jolm i. 17. 
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reality, that the muon of the divine and human life, implied in 
the idea of inspiration without measure,^ forms a man who in 
the midst of the world is a personal miracle, — the God-man 
who, possessed of absolute worth in himself, fully answers to 
the communicating will of divine love, and is withal destined 
both in himself to give perfect expression to human nature, 
and outside himself to consummate human nature. 

The same result is arrived at by considering the contenls 
which revelation is intended to communicate to humanity. 
These consist not merely in divine powers, as in inspiration, 
but in the entire fulness of the Gh)dhead, whidi is to be com- 
municated to humanity. Nay, God Himself wills to live and 
dwell in the absolute organ of divine revelation. In hannony 
with His own form of being, belonging to Him as Xiyo^ or 
the Principle of revelation. He wills to possess existence and 
self-consciousness in man, forming with him one unity of 
life, willing even in the world to live His triune life. Since 
it is God's will in His eternal love to make an absolute com- 
munication of Himself as regards His entire commimicable 
being, in the world-idea or world-counsel He willed not merely 
the spiritual existence of relative receptiveness for Him, but as 
Sevealer or X0709 He wills absolutely such cosmical existence 
as is endowed with p^ect receptiveness for Him and His 
presence, ije. He wills the perfect divine image in the form of 
realization in the world, which again is the Son of His love.' 
In Him -as Xor/09 the Godhead as regards its absolute, intensively 
spiritual being gains real existence in the world ; and the man 
in whom this is carried out, is not merely His dwelling-place 
or vestment, but Himself the embodied expression of God's 
eternal image in time. In His love He so makes this man 
His own that He r^ards him as pertaining to Himself — 
Himself, the living potency of revelatioa 

2. ExAMiNATiDN OF THE CuiEF OBJECTIONS. — ^The Incamation, 
we said, has its verification in God's ethical Essence. But the 
question arises : Even if God, in accordance with this Essence 
of His, can will the Incarnation without contradiction, is the 
human race really receptive for a union and dignity so high 
and wonderful i Is there room within its idea for a form of 
this divine-human character ? Let us first examine the objec- 

> John iii. 34. > Cf: 2 Cor. ir. 4, 6 ; OoL L 13 
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tions, and then pass to the positive exposition. A priori, 
indeed, there would be no possibility of a divine-human per- 
Bonality withia the limits of our race, suppoeing human 
development were inconceivable apart from sin. But how 
can the ethical element — that power above Omnipotence — 
as respects the realization that it craves, be at the mercy of 
its absolute opposite — evil ? More plausible is the allegation 
that the infinite cannot be comprehended by the finite. But 
if this means that it is utterly incomprehensible, it proves too 
much ; for in this case there would be no real participation 
whatever in the divine, the infinite, neither in an ethical nor 
intellectual sense — ^not even in religious feeling. For even 
participation in this sense, because receptiveness for the 
infinite, implies a corresponding receptiveness. Certainly 
God cannot communicate His self-existence. That would be 
to abolish the distinction between God and man ; but this is 
not required by the idea of divine Incarnation. — But were it 
alleged that at least humanity is not receptive for the totality 
or entire fulness of the Gknlhead, but only for a part, it is 
to be considered that Grod must not be contemplated as a 
Quantum, an infinitely extended, extensively infinite quantity. 
Else certainly there were no room, so to speak, for God in 
the narrow limits of humanity. On the contrary, we have 
recognised as the innermost i^ence or heart of God "His in- 
tensive infinity (§§ 27—32), His love, upon which everything 
physical in God must be regarded as dependent But that 
intensive infinity, God's love and wisdom, finds room even in 
a human heart destined to partake in the divine likeness. — ^It 
is finally objected : " Were God to become absolute man in 
one, nothing would be left for others. Were the divine ful- 
ness to exhaust itself in one, originating cause would be 
wanting for others, who could only represent a miniLs of the 
same. Moreover, an absolute God-man would be withdrawn 
from the race of human beings, and lack homooiiaia with us. 
It is therefore rather to be held that God is eternally becoming 
man, whUe perfect in none.''^ Here the idea of Godmanhood 
is not meant to be denied altogether ; but absolute or perfect 
Godmanhood is said to be impossibla But after it is con- 
ceded that God wiUs to become man, and live His life in the 

> Baar, Oeachichte der Mefuchwerdung Oottes, III. p. 994 S. 
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world, it were a contradictioii to the divine idea of the God- 
manhood for God never to attain what He wills, but only to 
be ever seeking Himself in the world, to be ever occupied in 
fraitless attempts, without finding Himself. Further, in this 
objection we have to find fault with the conception of God as 
an extensive quantity, a divisible Quantum, in which case 
certainly, supposing God to communicate Himself perfectly to 
one, nothing would be left for the lest^ The fear, that an 
absolute God-man might not leave room for other men par- 
ticipating in Grod, or that the Jionuxmsia might be lost, must 
vanish of itself, provided His unique character be so blended 
with His true relationship to the hiunan race, that the very 
thing raising Him above the rest, and apparently separating 
Him fEX)m them, proves the bond of union and relationship 
with them, and provided the perfection given in Him, by 
which they are supposed to be stripped of intrinsic worth, 
is the very thing by which alone they themselves are able 
to attain their distinctive worth. But both conditions are 
secured, when the communication of the Godhead to humanity 
in Him is the perfect satisfaction of the craving for God and 
receptiveness for God in human nature, and when His unique- 
ness and dignity, turned towards them in love, proves the 
necessary basis and living principle of their consummation, 
in which in Him they participate. 

3. With the possibility of Incarnation on God's part, more- 
over, the idea of hmnanity cannot be incompatible, because the 
form of this idea is not to be determined arbitrarily, nor by 
the reacts of daUy experience, but. nuux being a pJogresaive 
creature^ by the idea or destination of humanity. But its 
(?(7(2-imaging destination is to be defined by the idea of God, 
or by what God has in view as its goal. We must therefore 
maintain, that the absolute Ood-man finds room in the idea of 

^ The merely physical, ie. nnethical conception of God, appean without dis- 
gaise, when Banr, ut supra, p. 997, supposes: "If the idea once attains its 
absolute fonn of existence in a definite, particular individual, it is deprived of 
the impulse to realize itself in other individuals." And the conception of God 
as a Quantum is evident from the fact, that in case the idea is realized in one 
individual, he denies to it the possibility of realizing itself in other individuals. 
Even Origen is in advance of this view, when he says : It is not with spiritual 
as with external things ; no one loses in wisdom, etc., by others partaking 
therein. 

DosirxB— Christ. Doct. il 
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humanity^ nay is part of iii perfection, first because only 
Hmmgh Him can the perfect Clmrck of Ood become realized, and 
again because even the peraonal consummation of ecuh particular 
imdivHuai is cmidUioned by Him. For the verification of these 
propositions we cannot here go back to the £GU3t of sin^ because 
in the preliminary Part of Dogmatics merely then* possibility, 
not their necessity, is before ns. Bat if for this reason we 
must here forego proving the necessity of the God-man in 
order to redemption, we need not for^o the idea of consume 
motion, and what results therefrom. Humanity, although not 
created perfect at first, is created for the purpose of being 
perfected, *not for the purpose of remaining a torso. In 
die divine world-idea the perfective will, because fixing the 
ultimate aim, is even antecedent in a logical respect to the 
redemptive will conditioned only by the FaU. On this 
account the preliminary Part of our science has primarily to 
occupy itself with the former, in which also the principle of 
redemption from sin will find its verification. The goal, 
which logically must be placed first in the divine thought, 
governs the way to the goal Now it pertains to the economy 
of the consunmiation of humanity, that it be not a mere 
aggregate of spiritual atoms without coherence and unity, 
whether perfect or imperfect, neutral or opposing, but a self- 
enclosed whole. Humcmity is to represent the house of the 
living God, — His most glorious work, upon which He pours 
all the beams of His 0ory. This Church of God must be 
a perfect^ spiritual, ami absolutely-realized organism, exist- 
ing and conscious of itself as perfect unity. But this true 
humanity can only have the consciousness of perfect unity 
through a central person likewise real and actually existent 
in the world, not through the \0709 remaining in an ideal 
state or operative internally. We saw above (§ 49), that in 
order to the formation of all higher religious communities unity 
of founder is necessary, the common spirit of the body finding 
in him its visible point of departure, How much more does 
that community, which is to embrace for ever humanity on 
its way to perfection, and whose common spirit is to be 
identical with that of true humanity, need an objective central 
personage cognisable by all, union with whom will be the 
pledge to all of union with each other ! But this central 
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personage must be of such a oharacter, that before him all 
distinctioDS of time and space, all limits of nationality and 
individnalityy vanish, because in him appears the central 
persQoalily, the personality therefore having equal afBdodties 
with all, in which resides power to give unity and perfection 
to alL He is the Mead of the entire organism, and in this 
respect fills a unique position* For this very reason he can 
be but ana The centre st^ds related to everything of 
which it is the centre. But this uniqueness does not cancel 
his essential parity with men ; and conversely. His uniqueness 
is not precluded by His true lelationahip to humanity, just as 
the /t&l>aXai belongs to the a-SpM. But the Head can only 
have this central and universal position in the entire oi^anism 
of humanity throi^h, not a particular, but universal posses- 
sion of the Spirit. He can only be qualified to be the Head of 
this absolute, universal organism, that will embrace the whole 
perfected spirit-kingdom, by God's self-communication to 
humanity being in him absolute and universal, or by the 
Principle of divine revektion, God as Xoyo^, issuing forth in 
Him, communicating Himself to man, or by the X0709 becom- 
ing man in him. He is the Son of Man by the fact of His 
being the Son of God. And from the converse point of view. 
One in whom God's revelation really attains its final consum- 
mation, because in Him God gains His perfect economical 
existence, can ui humanity take no other position than that 
of Head. The Adamic humanity in itself indeed is a real 
unity, but only one of the natural order. Until One appears 
who realizes tiie divine idea of humanity, and is therefore 
rightly called the Son of Man, its permanent condition in 
itself is one of liability to fall asunder, wi&out power and 
capacity for exhibiting the genuine, indestructible umty, which 
nrast perforce be of the spiritual order. He alone, as embodying 
the true reality of the race, perfects the generic consciousness. 
Full of spiritual energy, He is able to reconcile all contrasts 
and blend all distinctiona Hk designation is for the race. 
The first Adam, as a natural progenitor, could never have 
formed the true historical unitive principle of humanity/ 
being a mere particular, natural individuality. The true 
unitbe princiiJe mnst lie in the nrpeofjumKOp, which Adam as 
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yet lacked. Nor, for this veiy reason, was the first man 
fitted to become by immanent development the Grod-man. 
But the God-man being the absolute spiritual personality, 
replete with universal spiritual power, it can no longer appear 
strange, that according to the N. T. the angels also with joy 
acknowledge their Head in Him, and that His kingdom 
embraces all orders of spirits, perfecting them or their con- 
sciousness of unity/ Season find love know no distinctions 
of species (§§ 43, 44, 45). 

Again, the absolute form of revelation, which is Incarnation, 
is necessary to the consummation of the individual man ; for 
only thus can the generic consciousness, which is necessary to 
the completeness of human personality, attain its perfect reali- 
zation. The individual cannot reach perfection outside the 
community, to which, as shown, the divine-human Head is 
essential To this is to be added, that the first man, while 
sinless indeed, was not as yet pneumatic. Ko doubt, apart 
from further revelation, he might increase in his consciousness 
of self and the world, he might grow in knowledge even of 
the moral laws of human nature and of duty, grow in yielding 
obedience to these laws, and therefore advetnce from one parti- 
cular to 8tnother. But the only issue of this advance from par- 
ticular to particular would be a piecemeal combination, and 
there would still be wetnting the comprehension 8tnd willing of 
the particular from the standpoint of the whole, and from 
the power of the whole, which is just the vpevfia. But it is 
part of the distinctive character of the absolute religion, 
founded by the perfected revelation, that it would not have 
man's perfect state made up of particular acts or many acts 
regarded in the light of duty, or of acts of obedience to moral 
commands gradually emerging in consciousness. Its purpose 
cannot be by good fruits to make man a good tree, but to 
plant a good tree — ^the boundlessly fertile, indivisible potency 
of good works. Just as, according to Aristotle, the whole 
must be before the parts, so the perfect religion begins with 
the whole, — as has been expressed, it leads its champions 
crowned into the strife. In it the unfolding of the personality 
begins from the whole as from a present, energetic power of 
life, which is of far greater ethical significance than a course of 

1 Eph. i 10, 22 ; CoL L 20. 
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obedience regulated by duty. But we come to participate in 
this spiritually eneigetio totality, when we come to partdcipato 
in the God-man, who would fain dwell in us through faith, 
in order to glorify Himself in us and glorify us in His image. 
Thus, in eveiy individual, there axe no longer mere isolated 
beams of the divine, as in the time before the consummation of 
revelation, but instead of such die^rsed existence the spirit 
of the whole or of the head may and ought to live in every 
one, only modifying its manifestation according to the nature of 
the individuality.^ So, too, it is possible for the still remain- 
ing imperfection of the individual believer to be vicariously 
covered in God's presence. We must consequently hold, that 
the whole principle from whose power the perfect fonn of 
development must spring, is realized and given in the absolute 
God-man, and is therefore within reach of the individual In 
presenting and offering Himself to all in His universal relation. 
He presents that original image of all, in which every one 
apprehends, not merely true humanity, but the true reality of 
his own being. And those who allow themselves to be drawn 
into communion with His life will participate in the principle 
of the whole that lives primarily in Him, but desires to become 
the productive, creative power, the irvev/jui in alL Thus to 
all in union with Him He becomes the personal guarantee of 
their progress and spiritual perfection.' — ^But the question may 
still be asked: Whether an extertud revelation, and that of 
the God-man, was necessary to the advance of the individual 
from the initial, natural existence of the Adam p^oiico? and 
^vj(ifiOf; to the pneumatic. Might not a purely internal com- 
munication of the wevfui by God, of course in the process 
of history, have sufficed ? This will be made clear, if we 
consider what was requisite to that perfecting of the God- 
consciousness, by which manifestly the perfecting of the entire 
spiritual being of man is conditioned. God-consciousness 
cannot, indeed, be implanted without inner divine Bevela- 
tion«' But the development of the God-consciousness is only 
possible by a historical path, which is not merely internal.^ 

^ This and no less is ezpresaed in the requirement, that Christ live in us, that 
we do not onrselyes live, but Christ in ns, GaL iL 20 ; Rom. yiii. 10. The same 
is implied in the N. T. idea of the Holy Sapper, John vi. 

« Eph. a 6, 6. » § 60. ^ S3 60-52. 
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Moreover, the perfect Itevelation, which is no other than 
divine-hnman, is a union of the internal and external^ As to 
His inmost nature, God is holy Love, and until this is revealed 
revelation is not yet complete. But love, to be known, must 
manifest itself in €U!t, and the adequate self-manifestation of 
Grod's love is His communication of Himself, in which He 
imparts Himself to humanity in His Son. Cronseqnently, 
apart from the perfect revelation of love, which is divine 
Incarnation, even knowledge of the divine Love cannot be 
complete in us. We have here withal a confirmation, a new 
application of a former proposition. Our progress is dependent 
on external means of stimulus, which in regard to revelation 
are the vehicles of its self-communication. The external must 
also be in keeping with the contents to be communicated. 
We need in consequence a perfection of the external revela- 
tion actually presented in the historical God-man, that by its 
means God-consciousness may attain consummation. Sightly 
does the Evangelical Church repudiate fanatical enthusiasm, or 
the notion that, in order in our religious development to reach 
the appointed goal, we do not need external means, but are able 
to reach it in a purely internal manner. Such spiritualism 
is incompatible with the fandamental law of human nature 
alluded to by Paul, when he says: '' Faith comes by hearing."' 
Thus, the higher knowledge of God, which man in his 
beginnings as yet had not, was only to be obtained through 
the medium of corresponding external revelation ; and he can 
only be made partaker of the irveOfia, which he as yet lacks, 
by laying hold of Him, who not only exhibits in His 
personality the fully developed diviae-human life, but at the 
same time becomes in His Word the awepfui or seed-corn, 
which received in faith proves itself the pneumatic principle. 
Only by the fact of revelation being external, not merely 
internal, is scope left for ^cmtaneotis development, because in 
this way the objective offer may be accepted or rejected, 
wheieas a merely internal one must necessarily bear a magical 
character. Finally, the perfect tmion of spirit and naUttre, 
which can only at first be loosely connected, is only possible 
through the historically operative power of One who, by the 
veiy fact of God and man being united in Him, has power 

» § 62, 1. > Horn. X. 17. 
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absolutely to unite spirit and nature, and who for this leason, 
laid hold of by £uth, is able to opeiate as the piindple of this 
union in us. 

The person, in whom in the way laid down Bevelation 
culminates, can in the nature of the case be but one. A 
plurality of adequate, and therefore perfectly equal organs of 
revelation, instead of ministering to the unity of God's king- 
dom, would merely involve a useless repetition. 

4. Absolutknbss of thb Beliguok havimo fob its Osntrx 
THE Absolute Ood-^ian. — ^The religion whose centre is the abso- 
lute God-man, is the absolute one, or simply ike religion that 
lasts for ever. In the lower stages of religion, the person of the 
founder has still an altogether contiDgent chancter : the organs 
are still contingent in rektum to the contents to be communi- 
cated to humanity ; form and contents are still external to each 
other. But in this very feature their deficiency is apparent If 
absolute contents axe meant to be inqwrted through revelation, 
the contingency of the form comes to an end. The form must 
be adequate to the absolute contents, in order to realize the idea 
of One, through whom the absolute revelation confers on the 
organism of true humanity its eternal Head, in whom absolute 
ideality and perfect reality are combined. We saw formerly ^ 
that Christianity is not a religion having to do with mere 
ideas, and just as little with transitory historical details, nor 
yet professing to be a mere sum or addition of the two, bat 
that in essence it is the unity of the two in perfect mutual 
interpenetration. It is absolute ideality, which at the same 
time in itself tends towaids equally perfect reality ; and con- 
versely, it is historical reality, which in itself is merely realized, 
embodied ideality. Anything higher than what is attained in 
the absolute €rod-man cannot be conceived even in thought 
In Himself He is the flower of the universe, an absolutely 
precious Good, the personal embodiment of God*s eternal Love 
irrevocaUy united with humanity. But in relation to the 
world He is One after whom no Second, as well as no second 
stage of religion, can be necessary ; for He has the power to 
carry through the consummation of the world begun in Him, 
and to preserve humanity in the possession of divine, eternal 
life. Consequently this absolute religion, which has not the 

^ Introdnetioii, Subdiviflions L and U. 
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naked Logos, but the God-man for its centre, while at the 
same time in Him efiPecting imion with the Father through 
the Holy Spirit who proceeds from Him, is immortal, etemaL 
Immortal, too, is the love uniting us with Him. This religion 
will be followed by no other, such as would again have the 
naked Xoyoq, or the Holy Spirit apart from the God-man, for 
its centre ; but although through the entrance of sin redemption 
has become necessary, and although when the work of redemp- 
tion is done. He will then lay aside His redeeming office, yet 
wUl the world not lose Him, its honour and crown. He will still 
retain His place as the First-bom of the household, the Head of 
the Chmxih, His existence not being conditioned by sin. Were 
He removed from the kingdom of God, the Church of the saved 
would lose the eternal object of its gratitude and the source of 
its salvation* Therefore does the N, T. teach that His king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom. He is the administrator of 
an everlasting priesthood. Out of His fulness, the fulness of 
the Head, God's Church receives and lives, suffers, prays, and 
toils. He never becomes useless or superfluous. The organism 
of glorified humanity and of the spirit-kingdom never loses its 
Head. Whatever lies beyond the religious stage, of which He 
is the centre, can only be something inferior, a mere Logos- 
religion, a church without a head homogeneous with itself. 

Let us sum up the results hitherto gained. The idea of 
the perfect religion requires that of divine Incarnation, this 
being the consummation of revelation and humanity. The 
world is created for perfection. In the Grod-man this is given. 
Therefore is the Grod-man destined for the world by God's love, 
and through ELim the perfect religion becomes reality. With 
this the claim of Christianity is in harmony. It professes to 
be the absolute religion, and in it the God-man is no sub- 
ordinate or contingent person. The idea, therefore, of the 
absolute religion, such as Christianity professes to be, requires 
the manifestation and abiding significance of the Grod-man. 
And he as yet has no conception of the idea of the absolute 
religion, who supposes that he can conceive it apart from the 
absolute God-man. 

5. But then, as we must dismiss the notion that the God-man, 
the revelation and consummation of humanity, is not necessary, 
so we must dismiss all wrong methods of maintaining the 
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necessity of the Incarnation ; and this the more, as the fore- 
most ground of opposition to the proposition advanced, that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, and the God -man a 
necessary part of its essence, may reasonably lie in apprehen- 
sions, to which certain ways of expressing it give occasion. 
The necessity of the God-man, which we are compelled to 
maintain in order to the consummation of man even apart 
from sin and redemption, is not grounded, as observed, in 
God's physical Essence, as if God, considered in Himself, stood 
in need of Incarnation in order to His being perfect The 
doctrine that the necessity of the Incarnation for the consum- 
mation of the world flows from the perfection of God's love to 
us, does not difTer from Anselm's doctrine of the necessity of the 
God-man in order to atonement, which has been held by Evan- 
gelicals since the Beformation, and which even Scholasticism, 
from solicitude for the divine freedom, felt itself compelled in 
part to deny. There is just as little arbitrariness in God 
as necessity of a physical order. — Just as little, certainly, can 
the mode of demonstrating the necessity of the God-man be 
approved, according to which sin is associated with humanity, 
and redemption with sin, so that the necessity of the Gk)d- 
man would depend on the necessity of sin. If God ordained 
sin, or made it inevitable by refusing the gift of His Spirit, 
this would tell against the hdineas of His love. Moreover, 
love would be obscured, and would not be spontaneous, but 
as it were converted into indebtedness, if humanity helped to 
remedy a state of ruin ordained by God Himselfl Nor do we 
speak of an absolute, fatalistic necessity of Incarnation on 
God's part, but only say, if God willed a world, and that in 
order to consumnuUion, which no one can question, by logically 
necessary inference He willed the God-man, because in Him 
this consummation is attained. That it is found in Him is 
corroborated, apart from the above reasons, beyond reach of 
doubt by Christianity ; for no one doubts, that accordiag to 
Christianity no one but the God-man can be the Perfecter, 
and that He is not a mere Bedeemer. The question, there- 
fore, whether God might not have accomplished the work of 
consummation otherwise than through Him who actually accom- 
plishes it^ — the Bedeeming God-man, — ^whether a perfecting 
process was not conceivable apart from the God-man, would 
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lead ua into a xegion of arbiikraiy and untenable hypotheses on 
the topic : In what other way, without incarnation on God's 
part, consnmmatioii might have been attained, — ^hypotheses 
from which theology must hold itself aloof, becanse it sees in the 
historic God-man not the Bedeemer merely, but the Perfecter, 
and becaose the task before it is to investigate the wisdom 
and intrinsic reasons of the act by which in the God-man 
God has united Himself for ever, inseparably, perfectly, with 
humanity. But in general this question may be r^rded as a 
femuTitum eognitionis or touchstone as to whether Christianity 
is really acknowledged as the religion, and therefore whether 
the absoluteness of the Christian religion, which apart from 
Christ is inconceivable, is recognised and duly weighed, or 
whether Christianity is regarded, so far as relates to l^e con- 
summation of revelation and humanity, as something having 
its roots, not in a cognizable logic of divine Love, but in God's 
mere plenary authority, which simply ordained the God-man 
with a view to the work of consummation. 

Observation, — ^The bearing of these propositions will be 
made still clearer by the following questions : — 

As relates to the idea of Qod : Would the divine Love be 
just as strongly confirmed and clearly manifested in a pure 
Logos -religion without the Godmanhood as it is by the 
Incarnation? Supposing there were no God-man apart 
from sin, and thus the divine Love refused to man without sin 
the best blessing, would this not imply that a non-sinful 
humanity merited such a proof of love less than a sinful one ? 

As concerns the world -idea: Were the God-man not 
absolutely included in the idea of the consummated worid, 
but only in case of a sinful course of development, would not 
this lead to a twofold, diverse idea of the consummation of 
humanity ; and must not this diversity be more serious in 
proportion to the significance attributed without doubt to the 
position of the God-man in relation to the purpose of con- 
summation ? If the God-man is part of the absolute religion, 
even after sm has been yanquished. mnrt He not be willed 
eternally and absolutely, and not merely on account of sin ? 
Otherwise there would be two species of perfect, absolute 
religion, one with, the other without Him. Seeing that 
every one's Christian consciousness tells him, that the Ughest 
conceivable good on the soil of religion remains linked to the 
person of the God-man, a world-idea, assigning Him but a 
contingent or transitory position, would imply a rdigioa 
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more imperfect than the ChristiaiL Bat it is reptignarU to 
the gpirit of Christian piety to assign to Christ so subordi- 
nate a signifioance. How would it harmonize with the unity 
of the world-plan and the continuity of the human species, 
to assume two opposite orders of consummation as conceived 
by God, nay, innate by creation in man, one with the God- 
man as Head, the other without Him ? 

If all individual men have been already willed by God as 
ends in themselves and possessed of worth for their own sake, 
not simply as means, can He who is &e true reality of 
humanity and the crown of the spiritual world be conceived 
merely as means (and by necessary consequence as a mere 
Theophany and therefore docetic) ? Or does He belong to the 
original idea of the world and to the manifestation of Grod's 
love designed for it to such a degree, that without Him 
humanity, whose idea contains room and possibility for Him, 
remains incomplete ? On this ground must it not be held, 
either that the God-man, because not an end in Himself, is 
not even homogeneous with us, or, that like us He is in very 
truth a primary end in Himself and the sacred shrine of 
humanity ; and further, that for this reason He is indispens- 
able to humanity, nay to the universe ? ^ The opposition to 
our doctrine, not yet put to silence, appears doubly strange, 
when on the other hand, in reference to the doctrine of 
atonement, stress is laid upon Christ's having an essential, 
not a merely contingent, connection with our race, and this is 
advanced in explanation of the fact both that as man He was 
able and obliged to regard it as His appointed work to take our 
place, and that God could regard what He did as the act of 
the race. — ^When the KT. ascribes judgment to the Bedeemer, 
"because He is the San oj Man^ while promising to believers 
that they shall be made like His glorified person,* this seems 
to imply an original relation of humanity to the God-man, 
an innate capacity for Him, and not merely for the Logos. 
For this very reason, also, in reference to faith it is not 
morally a matter of indifference, whether one regards a rela- 
tion of our soul to the God-man as innate, a natural bias of 
the child-like soul towards Him, even before the awakened 
consciousness of sin, in accordance with TertuUian's deep- 
reaching saying about the anima naturaiiter Christiana, £tnd 
on this ground maintains the fact of an obligation, grounded 
in human nature, to believe in Him ; or whether one says 

1 In this point the fact seems to be betrayed, that many still regard the 
humanity of Christ as a mere dress, a selfless, involuntary medium for the Qod- 
head, and therefore deny the complete truth and reality of the humanity. 
. • John V. 26. »PhiL iii 21; IJohniiL 2. 
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that no such original relation of our nature to Him exists/ 
but that faith in Him is a requirement standing in no essen- 
tial connection with our original nature, which has rather 
been designed with a view merely to a Logos-religion. In 
the latter case, can opposition be offered on permanent and 
scientific grounds to those who to the historic God-man would 
ascribe nothing but a contingent, transitory significance, and 
an essential, abiding significance only to the ideal God-man 
so called, or the Logos ? Thus, it is clear that the question 
discussed above bears upon the most pressing scientific 
questions of the present day, and that the felt Christian need 
of assigning to the historic God-man an essential significance 
(not merely to the Logos or ideal Christ) finds the solution of 
the enigma, the adequate verification of the absolute Grod- 
man, only in the doctrine just advanced. 

6. Supposing, then, that the necessity has been established 
for religion to receive its coronation in the fact of divine 
Licarnation, it is no less indispensable that the absolute reli- 
gion, after finding its. realization in the God-man, permanently 
continue, propagate, and diffuse itself in order to its becoming 
the common inheritance of humanity. To this process of 
preservation it is of course necessary above all, that the person 
of the God-man and the union, perfectly realized in that 
person, of the divine and human life never again be dissolved 
or vanish from before the consciousness of humanity, but that 
He continue as the efficient Head. For upon His position in 
relation to the whole of humanity and to individuals depends 
the importance of a living, spiritual relation to Him as the 
centre, even supposing that, for the purpose of affordiag scope 
for development and moral discipline to the devotion to him^ 
which does not see and yet believes, He retire from reach of 
sight at least until the time of the consummation of humanity. 
But the latter circumstance only makes it more imperative, in 
order to the preservation of the absolute Beligion, afber it is 
realized in Him in historical fact, to count upon the co-opera- 
tion of those penetrated by His Spirit, — a topic calling for still 
more attentive consideration. 
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§ 63. — Preservation of the Consummated Sevelation. 

Bevelation is consummated (§ 6 2) for the purpose of being pre- 
served. It is preserved first of all by the community of 
those penetrated by the Spirit of the Gtod-man. But, 
again, the absolute religion, forming the central point in 
the world-aim, guards agaiost the power of space and 
time separating it from its commencement, and against 
the dangers threatening the secure preservation of the 
true and pure image of the 6od-man on the side of sin, 
supposing sin to exist, by the following means : — The 
persons forming the first link of tradition, having secured 
a clear and pure knowledge of the perfected revelation, 
make what they have received the common possession 
of humanity in all ages and places in the only possible 
way, namely, by records which, collected as memorials of 
the founding of the absolute religion, 8tnd accompanied 
by the Spirit proceeding from the Grod«man, possess power 
to make the Perfecter of revelation and religion live 
before the consciousness of humanity with the force of a 
perpetual and efficient presence. (§§ 57, 58, 59.) 

1. In the manifestation of the God-man human nature 
generally is elevated and ennobled, while He, by virtue of the , 
same Love that reveals its intrinsic glory in the Incarnation, 
condescends to make Himself a means in order to the world's 
good. The devotion of His selfHsacrifice draws and allures the 
world into the fellowship of His Spirit, to the end that the 
world may repay the devotion of His love by the devotion of 
its faith, through which He is able to influence it and become 
the abiding prinoiple of its life. The revelation of the Son 
passes over into that of the Spirit, through whom the higher 
life, instead of merely remaining objectively wrapped up in the 
God-man, becomes a subjective possession in new personalities.^ 
These form a relatively independeiit life-centre, a focus of 
pneumatic life, a new hearth or altar, whereon bums the fire 

* John ir. 14 ; 2 Cor. y. 17. 
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with which the H0I7 Ghost baptizes.^ This spiritaal baptism, 
presupposing God's accomplished incarnation and founding 
upon faith in Him, is no longer merely tentative, no longer 
remains in the sphere of growing revelation, bat in virtue o£ 
participation in the whole perfected revelation (§§ 62, 63) now 
forms part of the life, acts, and words of the Church gathered 
round His name. By means of the testimony borne by word 
and deed to the perfect revelation as really existing, the new 
revelation is preserved and becomes a historic power. For 
the new revelation does not spread by magical means, nor yet 
simply by the unmediated action of the God-man or His Spirit, 
the aim of His working being not an idle salvation of believers, 
which would be eudsemonistic, but a fellowship of believing 
men with each other in giving and receiving. This is done, 
indeed, in such a way that to the end of the world He 
remains with them and in the midst of them, by His Spirit 
cementing the bond of the twofold, joyous communion that 
connects the members with the Head and with each other. 
The new revelation, accordingly, is preserved and disseminated 
in historical form, through the medium of those penetrated by 
the new principle as secondary causalities. 

2. But supposing that the God-man has planted Him- 
self through faith in humanity, so that the life manifested in 
Him has passed over in believing persons into the sphere of 
preservation, the question still arises, whether the testimony of 
believing persons by walk and speech is sufficient for the 
purpose of preserving the comj^eted revelation. Nothing of it 
must be lost Succeeding generations must not be placed 
in an inferior position to the first The revelation must come 
to them just as it came to the first one, which could not be 
made partaker of the Spirit merely by the Spirits internal 
influfince, but by the historical activity of the Gkxl-man, who 
is to be apprehended by faith. Therefore mitst the historic 
objectivity of the God-man in a complete and pure fonn be 
made the well-attested, common possession of hnmaxnty in all 
ages, to the end that the testimony of faith, accompanied by 
the Spirit, may continue to draw to Him, mUiiongh He retire 
from the region of sight^* Since we found that, in regard to 

^ Jobn yii. 88 ff., iy. 14 ; Acts i. 5 ; Matt. iii. 11 ; Lnke iii. 19. 

' By the retiremezit of thje God-man beyond the reach of sensnous vision, later- 
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a perfect ieligi<m> iiie paBsing into histoiy, tihe historical reality, 
is an element of religion itself, that the form or history is no 
longer merely contingent with respect to the contents, bat a part 
of the doctrinal contents themselves/ the historic conscionsness 
is essential in xegBixi to a perfect religion. No doubt, this 
historic objectiYity is introduced by the Holy Spirit into the 
heart, and what the heart is fuU of the mouth will run over 
with. But not merely do the first promulgators retire again from 
the scene of action, but in no one of them alone is everything 
of moment, contained in the revelation of the Grod-man, trans- 
lated into personal life. No single individual grasps, even in 
knowledge and memory, every important concrete event con- 
tained in the perfected revelation which is adapted to the most 
diverse individualities, and on this account universal; and 
yet of this revelation nothing must be lost Now, the form 
of the provision made for securing the revelation with all its 
fulness of life to mankind is indifferent in itself, provided only 
the end be equally well accomplished. But, unless later 
generations are to be placed in an inferior position with 
respect to the first, provision must be made for bringing all, 
by means of the revelation, into immediate connection with 
the original founding. If revelation is really complete, it 
must possess power to maintain itself But it will not effect 
its preservation by a new creative manifestation, such as would 
follow upon the old inspiration-doctrine (p. 186 ff.), but trans- 
mit itself by calling in the aid of secondary causalities (§ 60). 
Participation in the salvation and higher life, of which the 
completed revelation is the channel, will awaken zeal not 
merely to communicate it by a general testimony to it, but to 
preserve it as a permanent common possession for humanity. 
And thus this impulse to preserve cannot be dissociated from 
the means most effectively subserving the end in view. But 
for this end no means can be more appropriate than written 
memorials, nay, these are the only perfectly appr(^riate means, 
as is shown by the &ct of so many nations, directly writiDg 



bom geiuntiims inffer no eaHntial loBi, for iritihoat faith even contempomies 
could not know Him in His tme reality. Hie only essential point was to 
secure to thoee coming later the possibility of a faith that conscientiouBly seeks 
and finds the truth. 
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arose, having used this in the cause of their religion as the most 
perfect substitute for living speech. Written memorials have 
the peculiarity, that through capacity of boundless multi- 
plication along with abiding identity, they are able to penetrate 
into every age and every place, thus to vanquish space and 
time, and to combine perpetual duration or immortality with 
ubiquity among mankind. All the more will this decidedly 
effectual means of transmission be adopted on the part of the 
first promulgators of the absolute revelation, as on the one aide 
historic objectivity is so indispensable for the perfected religion ; 
and on the other, the highest seal of historic credibility depends 
directly on testimony conditioned by a body of eye- and ear- 
witnesses, or springing from such a body. For in such testimony 
the direct act of the founding itself is embodied. It belongs 
to the act of founding itself as an element of the same^ the 
living mirror, so to speak, into which the God-man during His 
manifestation threw His image, and which thus bears upon itself 
the historic traces of His existence and work. If we call the first 
disciples, to whom the God-man entrusted the dissemination 
of the glad tidings. His apostles, we are shut up to the alter- 
native, either that, not indeed the credibility altogether, but 
the highest seal of historic attestation of the perfected I'eve- 
lation will be lost with the last oral word of the last apostle, 
or that their immediate testimony has been made accessible 
to all ages by other than oral means, which can only be done 
by written records, by means of which, what they experienced, 
their immediate impression of the manifestation of the Grod- 
man and His labours, might be transmitted to all ages. And 
granting that the first generation lacked the consciousness of 
its unique and unrepeatable position among mankind, still the 
forward-looking spirit of the perfected revelation, observing 
the needs of the future, and providing for the secure preserva- 
tion of its work, must at the right time create for itself the 
necessary organs and instruments, precisely as in the domain 
of living nature we observe such provision for future needs 
by the preparation of the necessary organs. Such provision, 
which is perhaps in the first instance designed for other ends, 
the divine Wisdom of revelation by means of a higher teleology 
is able to connect with a period, when alone this can be done 
most simply and yet securely, in the first generation after the 
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perfeddng of levelatioii. Bat when one looks at the sinful 
character of the world, to whose influences even believers 
remain exposed, the necessity of such provision appears all the 
more imperative. Bevelation, committing itself to the course 
of history, comes into conflict with hostile powers, is exposed 
to the combined influences of sin and error, and thus by mere 
caprice the purity of the image of the completed revelation 
may be obscured or falsified When this takes place, if no 
recurrence to the original truth, to authentic records, were 
possible, faith would lack trustworthy, historical confirmation ; 
and as it would be impossible to make out what primitive 
historical Christianity was, everything must go to ruin under 
subjective impulses. But a perfected revelation carries with 
it the power of faithfully remembering everything pertaining 
to its essence. History forms part of the self-consciousness 
of those who participate in it. Accordingly, revelation 
cannot be satisfied with merely being secured in living 
tradition in persons ; but an objective representation of Chris- 
tianity, independent of personal change and succession, needs 
to be given by those who must themselves have made sure of 
having received a dear and pure knowledge of the absolute 
religion, seeing that otherwise the latter would not have passed 
over to humanity at alL And thus, at a time when the stream 
of tradition still flows purely, and is under the control of eye* 
and ear-witnesses, the pure form of tradition is fixed for all 
ages as a primitive standard for the changing human race, as 
a shield to Gk>d's Church against the corruption issuing from 
the world, finally as a mirror for faith, which, if it is to be 
certain of its objectivity, must be able to strike back to the 
beginnings of the absolute religion, and be conscious of being 
acknowledged by them as partaking in the same spirit. 

Observation. — ^Herewith we have established the necessity 
of the principle of the Evangelical Church on its formal side.^ 

* The above coune of argument certainly makes it possible to assure tbe 
primitiye, absolute religion to the Ghnrch of God also, in the first instance 
however to the Ghnrch in eourse of growth ; bnt the Ghnrch grows through 
the faiih of the individuals added to it, and these are added not through the 
authority of the Ghnrch, bnt through its Scriptural, self-attesting witness borne 
to the Ood*man (§ 11). The importance of the reoord of the absolute religion 
for the permanent Ghnrch wiU be more folly exhibited in the Second Part, in 
the Doctrine of the Means of Gracet 

D0XHUt*GHBUT. DOCT. 11. P 
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3. Bot yre need to bring tbe transition to written documents 
into definite relation ndth what was said above (p. 189 ff.) 
respecting the peroonal inspiration of the fizst promnlgatoES of 
revelation. Their fall equipment for the work of perpetuating 
or preserving revelation in a pure form, which was their call- 
ing, is defined dogmatically by the ^ Inspiration" of revelation 
in the stricter eensa Little, then, as the nature and character 
of inspiration needs to be settled as to details, the correct 
sense to be attached to it must be agreed upon and demon- 
strated. 

Outside the circle of the first promulgators of tbe absolute 
revelation, and apart from them as the first in the line of 
tradition, there can be absolutely no pure, and therefore no 
real, perpetuation of the absolute religion, because the historic 
aspect, which is so essential for the latter, cannot be carried 
into e£fect otherwise than in a historic way, and therefore 
through the historic knowledge and testimony of the first 
generation of eye-witnesses and ear-witnes8e& If it is part 
of the prerogative of the God-man, that He, although an 
individual, possesses universal importance lor the xace» next 
to Him in universal, official prerogative come those who ace 
unique in this respect, that they are xienetorated and led to 
faith by His direct teaching, and form the first link in the 
entire chain of tradition and generations, aU succeeding genera- 
tions of believers being oUiged to enter into communion with 
Christ through them.^ Thus, in reference to the begettii^ of 
faith in the world, tbe apostles of the God-iaan, in their col- 
lective capacity, are oigans of universal inaportance ; whereas 
in all subsequent thnes the circle of influence^ even of tiia 
greatest men, can no longer extend to the entiie Church cm 
earth. . They must therefore have received the absolute religion 
both in a complete and pure form ;^ for otherwise the God-man 
would have appeared in vain, and must needs appear again 
for the purpose of adding that which is indispensable to the 
preservation of His work — ^the securing of a jure tradition. 
If the God-man is the foundation sustaining tbe whole build- 
ing, they are the mastei^bnilders,' carrying on tiie buildix^ in 

1 ThiB is implied in the passage Hatt zix. 2S, according to irlucli ibxiy viQ 
be seated on thrones beside the throne of His glory, John X7. 27. 

2 With this agrees John adv. 26, xvi. 13. . » 1 Oor. iiL 10 fi 
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harmony ^itti tlie plan given in the fonndatioEL To vary the 
itgcae, ihey ftftm, along with the Gfod-man as the ascpoy&viaio^, 
tiie foundation on which all are to be built up into a spiritual 
boflding.^ Whatever they are, on their character depends 
essentieJly the Church of the future. With this lofty position 
a certain order of natural capacity will correspond,^ inviting 
the training of the God-man' by whom they are called. But 
the elevation of their natural endowment into the apostolical 
ydpicpa must be brought about by special communication of 
die Spirit,^ by which their natural leceptrveness receives full 
satisfaction. llKmgh they have not a specifically different 
TTvevfta in compaTison with others (p. 1901), still they hare 
an equipment corresponding with their poeUion in the building 
of the Ghvreh, and specifically different from all other Chris- 
tian generations. In keeping with their specific position, 
they are so penetrated and illumined by the absolute reve- 
lation, that of them it is ^certain that they et^oy not merely a 
momeoftaiy inspiration, but a continuous and abiding posses- 
sion of the Holy Spirit They are not, as supposed by the old 
orthodox tiieoiy , filled with the Spirit for isolated moments, 
such as the moment of written narration. Bather, they 
must he filled with the Spirit who leads into all truth in all 
their official action, but especially when they exercise Dheir 
office in written language. Certain as it is, that in oontradie- 
tmction from the God-man they remain burdened with sin, it 
is eaoQy compatible with this, that in spiritual things they do 
not give out «Tror as truth.'* Further, it is natural, on moral 
grounds, to suppose that their self-concentration and abiding 
in the aftmosphere of the Spirit are more than usually intenise 
in the adt of drawing up written narrations. But the influence 
0f the Holy l^irit in them is not simply negative, guarding 
against error, so tiiat they are incapaUe of giving out error as 
troth, but pesitive, in impsrting to them, to each one after 
Ins measure, a fulness of knowledge of divine things, which 
theieupon become their spiritual possession, and finally in 

1 Bph. S. 20 ; Matt xri 18, xyiil 18. ■ Gal; L 15. 

* Jaiin m. 70, xr. 16, 1*. 

« John Kr. 2C!^ 27 ; Matt x 20; Ltike zjd. 15, xxit. 49. 

' Though it is certain, e.g., that Peter failed morally (Gkil. iL 12), he wm far 
from teaching and laying down as a principle that Jewish Christians were defiled 
by eating with Gentile Christiaiu. 
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exciting in them the impulse to provide, by word and deed, 
for securing the same among mankind The historical know* 
ledge which is theirs in a natural way becomes for them, in 
their inspired capacity, the material in speaking and writing, 
upon which the illuminating Spirit comes. Their historic 
consciousness becomes the object of training and cultivation 
by the Holy Spirit in distinguishing, arranging, and valuing 
the divine import of the historic, the Holy Spirit employing 
their new pneumatic man in all these ways. He recalls to 
their memory the primitive, historic matters of fact ;^ He dis- 
closes to them the inner significance and truth of matters of 
fact, so that in comparison with Him they are not automata, 
but depose to what they know. He sets themselves, i.e. their 
inner man, to work to discriminate what is erroneous; He 
sharpens their conscience, that they may not give out what is 
erroneous as truth ; He is their continual impulse to a more 
and more intensive appropriation of the truth. Finally, in 
relation to the image of the God-man, dependence on their 
own resources comes into play, including, in opposition to the 
effects of still remaining sin and infirmity, complete know- 
ledge, power of memory, and the influence of eye- and ear- 
witness (§ 60). The image of the God-man is thus formed 
in them with fidelity and in independence of the degree of 
their personal piety, and is not sketched altogether &om the 
standpoint of the latter. Their piety is the effect, not the 
cause, of this image. Accordingly, this image purifies, elevates 
above their actual state. Moreover, through them it elevates 
above the actual state of God's Church, and is the normative 
objectivity which, counterbalancing the power of sin and error 
in the Church, draws more and more upward. Nor is it 
su£Bcient that true irlart^ merely exist in the apostolic circle. 
Considering the close connection between faith and doctrine, 
the work of bearing testimony to the God-man is only per- 
fectly done, provided pure JcTiotdedge is also given as an integral 
element in the collective apostolate with fulness and force 
sufficient for all ages ; and with this, considerable diversity of 
knowledge as to kind and degree in the case of individuals, 
in accordance with their individual character, is easily com- 
patible. 

^ Jo]m xiy. 26* 
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4. Certainly diversity of individual character carries with 
it the consequence that the first bearers of revelation -will 
conceive the image of the God-man differently^ for the most 
part under one aspect, whereas it is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the absolate revelation that none of the essential 
aspects of His image be again lost to mankind. But these 
different conceptions of the 6od-man under His essential 
aspects must also be preserved when combined in their 
mutually supplementary relations into one whola This is 
the canonical record of Christianity. By forming a member 
in this whole, every individual gains a new and higher signi- 
ficance than before. Thus, the sacred authors form as it were 
the typical characters, whose collective testimony secures to the 
whole of humanity the objective and true conception of the 
perfected revelation, which must needs be completely enclosed 
within their limits collectively. Every country and nation is 
thus placed on a level with the first generation, nay, through 
the collective original testimony learns what as an eye-witness 
it would scarcdy have met mtb. In the fonnation of the 
canon under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, conducing to the 
good of the whole Church and of every age of the Church, is 
fulfilled the divine will, to the effect that the succeeding age, 
instead of being dependent on the view of particular circles, 
shall possess the view of the collective apostolate as the 
message which they proclaim.^ 

5. In what has preceded, the authority of the first witnesses 
has been established, and indirectly the authority of those 
who, imder their eyes and with their approval, were their 
co-workers. Their authority is enhanced to the point of 
complete normative force for the Church of eveiy age and for 
individuals, when we regard them not individually but as 
members of the canon. Even granting that the individual 
member needs correcting and supplementing as to one 
aspect left by him in the background,' this is not to be 
drawn from without, but from their collective teaching, from 

*0n the mntoally snpplementary characteristics of the Christian typical 
jepresentatives, Peter and James, Panl and John, SoheUing has enlarged, PhUo8» 
dtr Offenb, XL Lect. 86, 87. He views them in the light of basis, mediating 
tendency and final aim, and sees prefigured in them the three chief epochs of 
the Christian Chnrcb. 

' As an example of this, James in relation to Panl may be refenred to. 
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the circle of tJie onginal teacliers, in which it cannot be 
urantiAg. Thus the Canon is iis own inierprBteT omdjvdge; ifc 
naeds no foreign standard. Just bo the H0I7 Spirit evokes in 
believers a power of judgment, a criticism, which is not aobjee*- 
tiLve^ but in which freedom and fidelity are combined. The criti- 
cism and exposition of fiftith does not caQtem^late its subject- 
matter from without^ either from a foreign or a traditional, servile 
standpoint ; but living within the subject-matter, in its v^y 
heart, it does it increaaing justice, becanae to evoy produc- 
tion of apostolical men it assigns its due place and distinctive 
canonical value. But finally, it should not be^ forgotten, that 
although the primitive collective testimony, reserved for the 
future, must be adapted to be a perfectly adequate substitute 
to succeeding generations for the historic objectivity of the 
God-man, and in this respect to take the place of the his- 
toric God-man, no one of His disciples can be placed on a 
level with the Grod-man Himself; for He alone has the Spirit 
without measure. To judge otherwise would certainly be to 
contradict the actual circumstancea of the primitrve memorial, 
and the idea which the authors must have entertained of 
themselves. Kay, in this a fedse position would undoubtedly 
be given to Holy Scripture in relation to fsdtk (the materia] 
principle). It would become a mediator, as in Biblical Soqaer- 
naturalism so called. As a source of certainly, thet God-mttn 
and His Spirit would retire into the background. Accoid- 
ingly, even the defects, which may perhaps appear in writings 
worthy of the Canon, and which cannot relate to the rdigious 
contents or be at all of an essential character in the case of 
a writing worthy of cammicity, are not indeed to be seardied 
for and magnified with evU intent, but to be candidly acknow- 
ledged,— on one band in the firm convictiom that no injury 
can thus result to the certainty of tradition on the whde^ 
because otherwise watchful divine teleology would hav» taken 
piecantixms against it,— on the other in the knoivladge that 
these defects, which affect not the religious contents but the 
letter, and which should not, in violation of truths be denied, 
form a perpetual motive not to rest in the external or to &1I 
under bondage to the letter. For between the believer and 
the God-man no new wall of partition should be set up, by 
attributing the authority due only to Him and His Spirit^ or 
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the power of attesting the truth, to an impersonal object or a 
maa True faith sees in the letter of the revealed record the 
religious contents expressed in irrevocable objectivity, which 
have the power of demonstrating their truthfulness through 
the Spirit of God, who can cause that the letter shall be 
rendered instinct with warmth and life, with a view to placing 
the living God-man before the eyes of faith. 



X 



SECOND DIVISION. 



HISTOEIC EELIGIOK— (Cf. §§ 46, 50, 62.) 

§64. 

Ik the veiy fact that faith not merely sees in Jesus Christ 
the manifestation of the God-man (§ 3), but also recog- 
nizes that it is only in the divine Incarnation that the 
consummation and goal of religion and revelation can 
be contained, a twofold scientific duty is imposed on it, 
namely, while recognizing and verifying the preparation 
for or growth of the absolute religion in pre-Christian 
history, in Christ's manifestation to recognize and verify 
its realization in fact. 

1. What has been advanced hitherto respecting the nature 
of religion and revelation, and the significance of the incarna- 
tion for both, has been deduced from the experience of faith 
reflecting upon itself, and giving account to itself of its con- 
tents/ Already, as regards its origin, faith had taken up 
historical matter, and blended in an immediate, ie. religious, 
form with its real, spiritual contents. The historic, how- 
ever, is and remains an independent power (Orosse) outside 
the sphere of faith as such. And just as it was a duty for 
faith, which has to develop its immediate into scientific cer- 
tainty, to make itself master of its inner possessions by 
reducing them to inner objectivity (t.«. to the distinct per- 
ception that divine rationality or intrinsic truthfulness, and — 
despite their spiritual inwardness — the tendency to realization 
in history, inhere essentially and of necessity in its contents), 
so on the other hand it is faith, which forms the impulse, by 
the study of history itself, which occupies an independent 
position over against it, to gain scientific certainty that the 

8, 11, 12. 
2d2 
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world of hisioiy stands not in contradiction but in harmony 
with faith. In this way faith comes to feel itself at home in 
history, because history presents to it in an independent fonn 
precisely the same reality, the same union of the ideal and 
historic, whose necessity as weU as possibility faith had 
deduced from reflection upon itsel£^ For these reasons faith, 
not from external occasion, but from its own impulse and for 
its own sake, must needs use historical study as a test of its 
own validity. 

2. This historical line of investigation must be definitely 
distinguished from the dogmatic one, and does not receive its 
law from the latter. It is just as independent in regard to 
faith as its historical sources are. The only harmony of the 
historic with faith that can possess value for scientific cer- 
tainty and for faith itself is a free one. On the other hand, 
the historic method is not that of mathematics and speculation. 
In that case we should require of it what it has not to give. 
For this reason, moreover, historical investigation or demon* 
stration cannot suppose either that it is under obligation or 
has the power to ordinate faith, so that its inability to do this 
would be proof that faith has no foundation, no title to certainty. 
We cannot by way of supplement fall back on the position 
that would make faith matter of demonstration (§§ 7, 8). 
This much only is certain, that if historical proof were forth- 
coming of the incompatibility of the history of religion with 
the necessaiy presuppositions of Christianity, or of the 
incredibility of the fundamental Christian facts, then faith 
could no longer stand. But for this very reason it cannot be 
a postulate of historical investigation, that faith which is not 
the &uit of such investigation should a priori and altogether 
cease or be suspended. TUs would not further bat injure 
inquiry. Faith must at least continue as the power and inclina- 
tion to advance with full intelligence into the religious world, 

^ §§ 14-63. The same relation of comparative independence and interde- 
pendence between two conrses appears in tiie relation of the so-called material 
and formal aspect of the Evangelical principle. Though faith is not something 
altogether subjective, it yet desires to certify itself of its subjective-objective 
character in two ways, — first by bringing the intrinsic truth and necessity of its 
world of thought in connected form into the clear light of consciousness, and 
secondly, by testing itself by the independent historic objectivity of primitive 
Christianity, to see whether it is acknowledged by the latter. 
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and into the survey of every historic field. And in this view 
^hat has been laid down previously, from the Doctrine of Ghxi 
onwards, may serve to promote the understanding of the course 
of religious history, while on the other hand it has certainly 
to await its historic confirmation from the free course of the 
investigation. 

8. The historical investigation falls naturally into ttBo 
divisions, the first dealing with pre-Christiaa religions, the 
second with Christianity. It is a postulate of historical 
research, not to regard the numerous religions as powers that 
sprang up merely by accident and caprice, but to search fur 
1 inLL coniLct^n and a law ^^h They fdlow, howe^ 
far as yet science may be from having reached this point 
But none the less does Christianity demand that all pre- 
Christian religions be arranged under a single point of view, 
and brought in some way into relation with the fundamental 
Christian fact. If the Incarnation is the supreme revealing 
act of God — the Logos — ^who made the world, who abides in 
it as the principle of conservation, and in it accomplishes His 
end — ^the world-aim — and if the cousunmation of the world 
could not coincide with its beginning, but presupposes different 
stages or stadia,^ then will every previous phenomenon in the 
sphere of religion be related somehow to this goal in the 
character of instrumental means, and the expectation is war- 
ranted, nay essential, thajt what is extra-Christian may be placed 
in some way under the point of view of a prqHircUum for or 
prophecy of this goal If tha facts of the case did not permit 
this, not merely would Christianity figure as an abrupt 
phenomenon, but the univeisality of its destinatioB. for all men 
in the multiplicity of their modes of faitk would be in dangle. 
If it could not be referred to as the goal and standard by 
which to determine the value and position of each one of 
these, a priori it could not be the absolute religion ; for the 
absolute religion must preserve the truth contained in them all, 
emancipate and satisfy the best longing in each and all of 
theuL^ It is true that many nations have perished to the last 

1 See aboTe, pp. 201-204. 

* A. Bitschl, Die Lehre von der Beehiferdgitng und Vemdhnuig^ 1874, III. 268 : 
*'If the final aim of Ood in the world is to bind the nations together by moral 
ties^ the inference is nnayoidable, that the pieceding hijitoxy of the nations stood. 
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▼estige ; as to manj o£hers> we have but fragments of their 
religion. But the enumeration of every paxticnlar is not 
needed for our purpose. This we remit to the science that 
treats of the religious history of mankind from original 
sourcea !For us it is enough to glance at the leading, world- 
renowned, civilised nations, to come to an understanding with 
the present condition of the still comparatively youthful 
science of the history of religion, and to ask whether the 
history of such nations sanctions the laws which we have 
seen following from the nature of religion, especially whether 
in them can be detected traces of that tendency of religion 
which finds its goal in the unity of God and man,— in a word, 
whether &ce to &Ge with the history of reh'gion it can be said 
that Christianity is the solution of the religious seeking and 
longing of the extra-Chrsstian world. A good omen for us is 
supplied by the fundamental importance which the idea of God 
must needs have for every religion, as well as by the proof 
formerly given, that the chief categories of the Christian idea 
of Grod, such as fonn the centre of the various leading religions, 
are preserved in the Christian idea of Grod, while at the same 
time combined in a higher unity.^ 



FIEST SUBDIVISION. 

BXTBA.-CHBT8TTATy BSU6I0N. 

Fntax HEAD : hbathbhisic. 

§65. 

Even ia heathenism a preparation for Christianity has been 
worked out, not merely negative, but to some extent 
positive in character. 

in aome designed relation to that stage of development; ond their appearance in 
some degiee prepared, the way for it The- indications,** he eontinnes, " of an 
education of the hnman race for the kingdom of God need to he exhibited.." 
— What Leasing in his Education of the Human Race attempted to show with 
a predominantiy intellectaal tendency and in a narrow circle, should be carried 
out on a mosa eompcehenaive aeale* 
^ Ct Tol. i i 90, p. 249, Obe. 2; andlSa. 
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LiTSRATURE, — Gerhard Yoss, De Theologia OeTUili give de 
Origine ac Frogressu IdolokUrUe, 1645-1649. Tob. Pfauneri, 
Systema TheologicB OerUUis Puriaris, Basil. 1679. Herbert of 
Cherbury, De Rdigione CrentUium, 1645. Cudworth, Intellectual 
St/stem of the Universe. (Monotheism in pre-Christian days.) 
Creutzer, Syrnholik u. MyOujlogie der Slten Volker, 2d ed. 1819. 
Baur, SyTnhclik u. Mythdogie, 2 vols. 1824. 0. Miiller, JPrth 
kgomena zwr wUsevisch^iftlyiJien Bearheitung der Myihologie, 
Gottingen, 1825. E. Bosenkranz, Die NcUurreligion, 1831. 
H^el> Iteligion^hilosophie, 2 vols. 1840. Schelling, EinUitwng 
in die Philosopkie der Mythologie ; Philos. der OffevLbanmg. P. 
Stuhr, AUgemeins OeschvJUe der Bdigionsformen der heidnischen 
Volker, vol. i. 1836 : die Bdigionssysteme der Jieidnischen Volker 
des Orients; voL ii. 1838 : Seligionssysteme der HeUenen, Wuttke, 
GeschicfUe des Heidenthums in Bezug auf Beligion, 1852, vols, 
i. and ii. (not completed). Ebrard, Apologetik, II. 1875. G. K 
Baumstock, ChristL Apologetik, vol ii 1879. Dunker, Geschichte 
des Alterthums, 4th and 5th ed. Dollinger^ The Qentile and the 
Jew. M. Mtiller, Assays, 1869 ff. Ewald, Ueber den Gott der 
Erzvater, Bibl. JahrVb. X. 22 ff. In detail, as helps to inquiry 
into the Indian religion, may be named the works of Lassen, 
Benfey, M. Miiller, Wilson, Both, A. Weber. On Buddhism, 
those of Eoppen, Hardy, Wasilieff ; the ChiTuse religion, Edkins, 
Flath, Botennund ; the Egyptian^ Ghampollioniy Biinsen, Lepsius, 
Uhlemann, Seyffarth, Ebers; the Assyrian and Babylonian, 
Bawlinson, Smith, Oppert, Schrader, Delitzsch, jun. ; the Fhce- 
nician and Carthaginian, Selden, Movers, Mtinter ; the Qreeh, 
Welcker, K. F. Hermann, 0. Miiller, E. Curtius, Preller, Scho- 
mann, Nagelsbach, Liibker ; on Hellenic Philosophy, H. Bitter, 
Brandis, E. Zeller, E. F. Hermann, Steinhart; on Boman, 
Hartung, Lange, Preller, Schomann, Teuffel, Mommsen, K 
Curtius, Friedlander ; on Persian, Anquetil du Perron, Eleuker, 
Ehode, Both, Spiegel, Westergaard, M. Haug, Fr. Windisch- 
mann ; on Oerman, Miinter, Mone, Finn-Magnusen, J. Grimm, 
W. Miiller, W. Eraflt, Mullenhoff, Simrock; on CeUic, A. 
Holtzmann, Mone, H. Leo, C. Davies ; on the Slavic religions, 
C. Schwenk, Schafarik. 

1. The combination of the pre-Christian religions under the 
standpoint of the growth of the absolute religion and revela- 
tion, is opposed by those who would reserve this work of 
preparation to the O, T, exclusively. Heathenism, that error 
of religion, they say, cannot be founded upon revelation ; there- 
fore only the Hebrew religion is warranted in laying claim 
to the character of revelation; according even to the N. T. 
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itself, God left the heathen to their own wajs.^ Heathenism 
is religion '' ran wild". But on the other hand, not only does it 
seem unjust to grant to the heathen no sort of share in preparing 
the way for the absolute religion, but it is to be considered 
that the all-embracing rule of divine Providence in these wide 
tracts of humanity cannot have been without result More- 
over, heathenism produced much that was noble of its kind, 
which, as we shall soon see, was of abiding value, although 
not directly^ for the realm of the completed religion, especially 
as regards the moral side of its development And when the 
fulness of time came, the nations who had passed through 
heathen religions showed just as much receptiveness for 
Christianity as the people of Israel, if not more. According 
to the definition of religion we have accepted/ no choice is 
left us. We must either deny to heathenism even the name 
of religion, or concede in it the presence of divine agency and 
revelation, although in a broader sense. The first is done 
without scruple by the theology of the l7th century, which 
looked upon heathenism as so radically false as expressly to 
refuse it the character of religion. For that non-religious 
character the following reason might be adduced : " The funda- 
mental characteristic of religion is a sense of absolute depend- 
ence; but in Fetishism, Polytheism, and Dualism, the one 
divine principle is limited, finitized, and dispersed ; accordingly, 
no consciousness of absolute dependence is here possible, and 
religion is out of the question." 

2. But, in the first place, even the 0. T. acknowledges 
religious elements and religion outside the Hebrew religion 
(e.g. Genesis in the case of Melchizedek, Isaiah in that of 
Cyrus, and similarly the Book of Job and Daniel). In the 
second place, not only has our position the sanction of Chris- 
tian antiquity, of a Justin and a Clement,* but the K T. says 
expressly, that in God we live, move, and have our being, 
that through nature and natural phenomena, histoiy and con- 
science,^ God did not leave Himself without witness even among 
the heathen.^ As the Father of all, seeing that we are 



^ Acts ziy. 16. * § 50. 

' Cf. JoAtin's xiy9$ 9w%ffiutTtuit ; or Clement of Alezuidrut's otlling Plato 

« Bom. L 18-21, iL 12£ * AoU xriL 28, zir. 17. 
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offspring/ He inplaiited in the heart ' even of the heathen, 
a seeking after Grod, after the Eternal, and ever and anon 
quickened and shaped this longing in them by means of their 
training. Just as the greatness of Christianity does not depend 
on there being no troth whatever outside it, so the Hebrew 
religion must not borrow its greatness from the utter futility 
of all other religions. Its greatness must be intrinsic, and is 
shown in the fact, that without disparaging anything of kindred 
nature found in other religions, it yet retains a unique position. 
That even in heathenism really pious feeling may exist, no 
one can deny. We need only recall the priestly form of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Pindar, Sophocles. Although to 
the world of mental representation or l(^cal thought mythology 
involves a rending to pieoes of unity, and by neoessary conse- 
quence is fatal to the consciousness of absolute dependence, 
yet a sense of absolute dependence may have found place 
among the actual contents of immediate consciousness. As in 
the prayer of Antigone, the good man may in the moment of 
worship, with a happy inconsistency, treat the particular deity 
as absolute God, although in the form of his conceptions and 
the world of phantasy the originally pure impulse is over- 
-powered by a polytheistic mode of thought, a circumstance no 
doubt of far-reaching consequence for the common religious 
consciousness. Moreover, there is scarcely a religion in which 
relics or surmises of the unity of God are not contained.* 
Traces of this unity are — among the Hindoos, Brahma, and 
again Dyu or Dyaus (cfl Jupiter) ; among the Germans, Thiu 
and Zio ( = Zeus), AUfadur ; among the Chinese, Tien (heaven) ; 

1 ActB rni 28. > Ecdei. iii 11. 

s In respect to Gieeoe, the GriechMche QaUerUbm of Weldcer, 1857, msy 
be referred to. Numberless inquirerB e^^ress themselves in yarioas forms to 
tbe same effect, not merely Herbert of Cberbury, Cudwoith, Selden, Planner, 
Creoier, Sdhelling, bnt also Ewald, M. Holier, Buisen, Hang. In fiimMir of 
this is Uie bistoiioal fact that the multiplicity of gods glows as time goes ci^ 
which points back to more simple beginnings. The same inference most be 
drawn when we see that the essence of religion constantly makes itself felt eyen 
in heathenism as a straggling back to unity ; for the fiiAt religions moment is 
undoubtedly that one in which an Absolute emerges to consciousness by the 
subject feeling itself absolutely dependent The Absoluteness of the divine 
Essence, however imperfectly conceived, implies unity, although the reflective 
consciousness may very in ;>erfectly express and interpret the immediate^ 
religious impnssion of tiie d.dne Absoluteness. 
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among &e Etruscans^ Tina ; among the Persians of the earliest 
ages, Ahura Mazdao (Ormnzd), of later days, Zemane Akerene; 
among the Semites, Kijjon or Chon (Satorn) ; among the 
Chaldeans and Greeks, Fate, represented either as the ruling 
star or independent of K&ture as Moipa. Farther, among the 
nnmeroxis deities one uBoally takes a specially high position, 
and in the tntelary deity of a country or city a certain unity is 
secured. Among the religions in \rhiQh the sexual character 
plays a part, unity is given in the syzygy of the masculine and 
feminine principles, the two together being meant to exhaust 
the idea of the sapreme Divinity, as Baal and Astarte, Zeus 
and Hera, Jupiter and Juno, Woden and Freya. Finally, 
where at a h%her stage the plurality of deities seeks to con- 
tract itself into a fnisdied drcle, as in the Greek Olympus, the 
race of German Asen, the Persian AmchaBpaiids with Ormuzd, 
a sort of unity is striven after by combining the deities into a 
system. Here also the pluralis majestatis comes in ; for when 
prayer is made to the gods as a homogeneous, interrelated 
unity, the monotheistic element in Teligion is evident, and the 
plural, because compressed into unity, expresses the united 
fulness of divine energies.^ TkuB, we cannot well deny that 
man's rational character asserts its influence even in poly- 
theistic religions, and that at least in the background of 
oonsdousness a unity is surmised, — a surmise to which 
missionary effort may address itself with confidence. The 
essence, therefore, of polytheism lies in this, that the fore- 
grcvjnd of consciousness is taken up all but entirely by a 
phiraUty of deities, without this being any warrant for 
describing leligion as no longer existent. Wherever religion 
exists, it is essentially the decisive disposing {fiedimrntluii) 
of the heart by God; on the subjective side, longing after 
oommunion with Him in surrender of the heart Where the 



^ So HengBtenberg, Ewald. Cf. also Diestel, "Der Hanotheismns desaltestoa 
HeidentliTims besonders bei den Semiten" (Jdhrb./, d. TheoL 1S60, V. i, p. 747), 
who snppoBes in the primitive form of the God-conscioosneas among the Semites 
an nndiyided group of hi^^er beings, Vho without name possess an inner homo- 
geaeit^ and are c o mp reBHed into one pltml word. Haoh else bearing cm this 
point is coUected hy Ffleiderer, JReUgioiuphaongMe, 1S7S, p. 325 ff. ; H. MiiBa^ 
EasaySf L 24 i. Especially worthy of mention is the phenomenon, that in 
early times the pltmility of deities is treated by reflection, and still earlier by 
•zttiigiotts iBigtioa, as a pluzaHty of derignations of that which is the One. 
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communication of Grod gains foothold by a corresponding rela- 
tion of man's will^ certainly no such gross error as polytheism 
is possible, but knowledge, ideal representation, conduct will be 
monotheistic in character. But where the divine action, which 
is always a self-disclosure on God's part to man, and therefore 
a revelation in the broad sense, is able to shine into the heart 
and illumine the darkness of earth merely for a moment, there 
the divine ray is not in a position to assert its victorious 
power in every region; but from the point where man's 
activity has voluntarily to accept and make use of it, it is 
obscured by the character of this activity and the predominant 
sensuous consciousness. If then the feeling, thus enfeebled 
and obscured, is expressed in words, an impure idea of God 
must appear in the symbol or doctrine. We thus see that, 
despite a really divine impulse in the heart originally, poly- 
theism may come really to exist 

3. Another consideration is, that all civilized nations, in 
their formative and better early ages^ manifest great energy of 
religious feeling. Their occupations, public and private, are 
saturated with religious sanctions. Common worship, sacrifice 
and prayer, are for them a living need^ a {act which we can 
only refer to impulses of the divine Spirit in their heart 
They have fixed religious usages, possessing a more inviolable 
sanctity than all political or social ordinances. They long 
after messages or signs of the will and favour of the gods, as 
is proved by the matter of oracles and sacrifices and the whole 
elaborate system of divination. And as in this they seek 
a substitute for prophecy, so they possess also a carefully- 
elaborated priesthood, whose mediation is supposed to assure 
to them fellowship with the Deity. And the priests, e.g. 
among the Egyptians, Hindoos, Persians, and in the earlier 
ages of Greece, fiU a significant position not merely in relation 
to religion, but to all departments of life. In many respects 
they are the foremost depositaries of culture generally. — ^But 
not merely does even the heathen world exhibit monotheistic 
elements in diverse forms as well as great energy of religious 
feeling and thirsting after God, but in all more considerable 
religions a forward effort and course of progress is demonstrable, 
and that in the direction of the stages indicated above as 
pertaining to the course of development in all religions. The 
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means by which this is brought about is the education of the 
moral consciousness, and its union with religion. For in the 
case of all more cultivated nations we find the beginnings of 
legidcUion, which are referred mediately or immediately to the 
divine will and held sacred. Here come in not merely the 
code of Manu and the sacred Persian law, *' the living word " 
(Zendavesta), but also the legislative heroes in the west, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, with u£geria, to some extent the 
widely -diffused Sibyls with their books, and the gnomic 
poets. The maxims of wisdom inscribed in golden characters 
on the temple at Delphi, seek to corroborate the moral con- 
sciousness by reference to the Godhead. Upon the simple, 
patriarchal age follows in all nations of higher standing an 
age of heroes, as in the case of the Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, 
Germans, and Hebrews, and in the same age the founding of 
states. This represents an advance to the spontaneous exercise 
of freedom, a transition to moral duties. In reference even 
to the heathen world, it is partially true that law became a 
schoolmaster unto Christ ; and this all the more in proportion 
as law is derived fix)m the Godhead, the idea of God being 
thus enriched and assuming a more ethical form. The God- 
head is honoured and feared as the avenger of all crime, the 
guardian of justice. Altcri stands beside the throne of Zeus. 
Nemesis asaigna to every one his destiny in proportion to the 
burden of guilt lying upon him, although this is measured, as 
in the old tragedies of destiny, less by the standard of personal 
than of family guilt All this ministered to the efficiency and 
invigoration of conscience, which we cannot, however much 
error adhered to it, suppose forsaken of God's Spirit Out of 
this another exceedingly weighty element developes itself. So 
far as humanity rises to higher self-consciousness and effort, it 
shows a lively sense of incongruity with God, of variance or 
conflict with Him ; and since communion with God remains 
the aim of religion, the effort among all cultured nations is by 
doing away with the separation to restore relations of amity, 
and by expiation to procure again the favour of Deity, whether 
by presenting gifts or by bloody sacrifices or personal austerities. 
And heathenism is not content with seeking salvation through 
personal effort There were even found in it mediatory 
deities, like Apollo the Pure God, who shrank not from taking 

POBNBB— CmUST. DOCT. II. Q 
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im{>uiity npoa liimself for the puipoae of slaying tiie dragoft 
who would repel firom the temple ; n&y^iathecase of Admeta% 
took menial aendcea on himseK for the purpose of pieserving 
him in life^ and finally instituted in Delphi a aaciificial cnltiis 
with the sacred laureL Heroic deeds, in which he zisks life 
for the benefit of men, raise Hercules to a seat among the 
gods. In the heathen religions, also^ are found iBiages of 
aspiration of a religious or at least religiously-coloured order 
in great number, — some images of a purer past, a gcdden 
age of peace among men not only with each other and 
nature, but also witii the Deity, who still maintained gracious 
communion with them, ere wrong gained the upper hand, — 
others, images of the future, images of hope: partly of 
a more personal land, promising to the good a blessed 
life in Elysium or among the gods, as in the case of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, Hindoos: partly of a cosmical kind, as 
among the Persians the victory of Ahura Mazdao (Ormnzd) 
over Angramalnyus (Ahriman) after the li^e of the age of 
conflict; or among the Germans the age of the world's re- 
juvenescence after the twilight of the gods (Got^ddTrkmertiMg), 
on the great judgment-day Sagnarokur, when AUJEftdnr issues 
forth from his hitherto preserved secrecy ; among the HindooB 
Ejrishna's heaven ; among the Buddhists Nirvana, finally, in 
the heathen doctrines of the Incarnation of the Deity, to which 
also the actual incarnation in Krishna is supposed to belong, 
as well as in the deification of mortals, whose virtue is crowned 
with apotheosis, we are wairanted in seeing, if not a presenti- 
ment, yet the expression of the need for the union of Deity 
and humanity^ and therefore, although in impure form, an 
aniicipation of the idea of the GodmanhaoA. Elsewhere, also, 
in heathenism prophetic features are not wanting (perhaps the 
strongest is contained, in Plato's description of the just man 
in his Bepublic\ although in it hope did not assume popular, 
firmly rooted, and constantly growing foim.^ — ^To tfl this is to 
be added, that not merely in the west, but in the east (especi- 
ally China), heathenism has been beyond measure productive 
in the subordinate spheres of measure and order, beaul^ and 
art, poetic, and constructive^ wisdom and philosophy, law and 

^ In its wise man, who is a king, the Stoic philosophy also has set up an ideal 
weansg manj fiaatams of the Maasianic imageu 
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gOTermnentL In all these spiiereB diTine rajs slune^ even as a 
drnne afiOteitus is ascribed ta masters in the same. By these 
means religion preserres peculiar modes of apprehending the 
Deity, which contain an element of truth.^ The advances 
made in all these spheres certainly do not hold their ground. 
But after higher spiritual needs have been evoked in the most 
diverse forms, and the aspiration for the true good sharpened 
by their instrumraitality, even their dissolution prepares the 
way in a negative respect for CShristianity. But western 
heathenism was especially destined, through its wealth in the 
subordinate spheres of its time, to render essential service to 
Christianity, and to that kingdom of God which Christianity 
was to foxmd ; for that kingdom is not meant to be an abstract 
principle in the world, but to leaven all spheres, and out of them 
to build up its historical body.^ On one hand the worth of the 
individual personality — at least in the case of the free-bom — 
receives judicial acknowledgment ; on the other, especially in 
the Soman world-empire, the State extends beyond the national 
limits, and the civilised nations of the west are gathered 
together under one law, the ju$ geTUium, in which we rightly 
discern not merely a fulfilment of the Stoic ideal of humanity 
as a power embracing mankind, but also a tjrpe of Christian 
univetsalism, nay, a preparation for its realization in the world. 
4. For obvious reasons, the science of history is not in a 
position to make any definite assertion from its own sources 
respecting the beginnings of manldnd in a religious respect, 
and especially respecting the beginnings of heathenism. 

^See vol. L § 20 ff. p. 248ff. 

' Ritschl, ut supra, II. 263 : The knowledge that the kingdom of God on 
the hasis of God's love is the final purpose of the world) throws light on the 
regulation of the life liyed by the nations up to the entnaee of Chnstiaiiity 
into history, and lived even by Christian nations^ so. far as they can be con- 
sidered apart from their relation to God's kingdom. P. 267 : I think that the 
fact of the moral communion of the family and that of the nation in the state, 
and, finally, the union of aavenl nationa in a world-impure, having ejdated 
beforehand, constituted a prepajntion for carrying oat the idea of God's kingdom 
as the destiaed moral communion of men. The Christian idea of God's ^f^ngf^/>nl 
stands partly in the closest analogy, partly in genetic successioi), to all the 
three graduated fegnaas, so that it could not even be imderatood unless those 
forms were known and their distinctive value acknowledged. In all cases the 
family is the primary form of human community ; but it needs to be supple- 
mented by the legal community in the state, if the healthy conditions of 
independrat nuaiil oondnct are to be secured. Of. p. 209. 
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Accordingly, the only way of arriving at a more definite 
conception respecting these beginnings is with the assist- 
ance of other established £Etctors, above all with the assistance 
of the light gained from the nature of man along with 
the laws of his development, and from the nature of God ; 
and opinions vary respecting the beginnings of religion, ac- 
cording to the views held on these two point& One class 
assumes a golden age of mankind as the beginning. The idea 
of Ood, they say, forbids the thought of the Creator having 
implanted error in man, or the necessity of error. On the 
contrary, His goodness requires us to believe that He endowed 
them with lofty prerogatives of wisdom and force of will, and 
vouchsafed to them a holy, happy life, in dose communion 
with Himself. In comparison with this state, the entire 
subsequent history of mankind represents but decline and 
degeneracy. On the other hand, the opposite extreme holds 
firmly that the nature of man is made subject to the law of 
development or growth, that everything higher is the product 
of this growth, and supposes, therefore, that the beginnings of 
mankind cannot be placed low enough, especially when it 
joins with hypotheses which regard man, even in regard to 
his spiritual nature, as a product of Nature. This second 
opinion, accordingly, supposes that mankind lived at first in 
a state of bestial savagery, and gradually rose out of canni- 
balism to humanity, out of Fetishism to Polytheism, and at 
last to Monotheism. We can subscribe to neither extreme. 
The latter theory overlooks the specific character of reason, 
which is destined for ends of boundless worth, and without 
which man were not man. Without rational capacity, which, 
supposing it to exist, cannot exist to no purpose, adequate 
cause for a rational course of development is wanting. What 
has been previously advanced shows numerous historic traces 
of a monotheistic basis shining through polytheism as its 
background ; and since it cannot be denied that the history 
of religion, like that of morals, exhibits numerous signs of a 
fall from a higher stage, of a process of depravation and 
return to barbarism, there is nothing of a historical character 
opposed to the theory that FetisMsm and Polytheism are 
simply after-births following upon a better age. This age, 
indeed, is not to be conceived as endowed ia the way that 
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the theory of a golden period at the beginning of hmnanity 
would imply, because the latter would transfer to the creative 
beginning of man that which can only be a moral acquisition, 
thus ignoring the laws of development of man's rational 
capacity (§ 41). But if these two extremes are to be re- 
jected, nothing but the following theory seems to remain, 
with which the historical traces of the beginnings of religion 
harmonize, as on the other hand it corresponds with the idea 
of religion, ie. both with the fact of God's participation in the 
origin of religion which must necessarily be supposed, and 
with man's rational nature and the laws of its development. 

The presupposition in all historical religions is a unity, but 
a unity not as yet combining in one all the essential elements 
in the idea of God, but still indefinite, and for tUs reason 
not secured against the danger of confounding the divine and 
the world. Such confusion is the origin of heathenism in all 
its multiplied forms. As soon as rational consciousness 
awakens, there begins also, not without God's revealing 
activity, and not without the stimulating co-operation of the 
world-consciousness,^ a feeling of the nearness and presence 
of an invisible, higher, inexpressible power in the world, to 
which in the next place simple acts of homage are rendered 
by the first beginnings of worship. Of this beginning no 
dear historical consciousness is possible. Else, the subject 
must have been already self-conscious in order to observe the 
entrance of religion, whereas dear self-consciousness only 
begins by means of religion. This condition cannot be more 
fitly described than by the name of childlike. What this 
higher power is in itself is not yet evident to the subject, 
although he by no means positively identifies the world and 
God, or supposes the higher powers to be particular world- 

^ The world-coiuicioasness is not merely of service to religion indirectly, t.c. 
through the inference from effect to cause. The finite character of the effect 
would not justify the assomption of infinity in the creatiTe canse. We mnst 
rather fall back on the view that God is present in the world, and that through 
the medium of the visible world, which has an invisible background, man's 
ntional nature is able spiritually to behold and apprehend this invisible object. 
Bom. i. 20 : TA Ai|f«T« (vw 4uS) Atri mrifun M4ff$4y y««^^i v« um4»fmrmi. Thus an 
immediate apprehension of the kthn Ivmfug jm) 4uimt takes place, not brought 
about by inferences ; in such a way, indeed, that the rational nature forthwith 
co«operates, in so far as the law of causality ia innate to its intelligence as the 
law of its procedure. 
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beii^ The wozld is iK)t talcea for Qod^ nor God fiir the 
worlds but the distiBCtum is not yet drawn oat in an abstract 
fiorm by the nnderstftadiag. Ihe high^ object is siinpljr 
piesent in a peculiar ieeliiiig of an invisible, infinite sometJiing, 
with which the wodd-oansciausa^s also is bound up, and 
this only implies the possibility of distii^ishing the divine 
from the world. Just as little is this hig^r object viewed 
at first as a pluralily of peisons. How long mankind con- 
tinues in this conditioH <]f oompacatively ehildlilce simplici^, 
d€2)eads very much on the question how early the mode of 
life conducts the consciousness of the wodd and self to a 
higher point of development The patriarchal age may be 
named ; and the reminiscences of most nations point back to 
such a simple foam of fisath, when the god% who afterwards 
fill up their field of consciousneset, were not even born, but 
when the one, certainly as yet indefinitely held Divine, is 
worshipped without name.^ 

But this indeterminateness of the beginning cannot be per- 
manent Consciousness of self and the world must distinguish 
itself more definitely from God-consciousness, and to this end 
a continuously operative activiiy of God must be conceived as 
directed. But then two paths are possible. MAer, con- 
sciousness advances in unison with the aim of zevelation, and, 
transcending the merely quantitative distinction of Ood fiom 
the world given in the categoiy of power, rises to the peiv 
oeption that God is not merely tiie Suprenx^ or One, because 
as it happens no other god is His equal, but that He is the 
Only one, beside whom no other can be, because He, and 
nothing else, absolutely and by His veiy idea is self- 
existent, and therefore must be conceived as the Creator, &om 
tins point advancing to ever richer and richer spiritual de- 
finitions. Next, the stage of conscwm Monotheism, is attained, 
ijBi, monotheism that consciously excludes its opposite^ and 
by the force of the ethical principle thoroughly vanquishes 
the possibility of retrogression to the standpoint of natural 
religion. Or, the definite canying out of the distinction 
between wozld-consciousness and God-oonseioiiRnass^ which 

^ See aboTe, p. 239. So not only among the Semites, but aim among the 
ancient Hellenes. Cf. also SchelHng, Vorl iibar PhUo9ophie dtr Mythoiogie, 
"Where he treats most instructively of the different species of monotheism. 
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must crver 1)6 aimed st bj Gk>d, is Mt xmdone. Wbeiever 
tliis is neglected, instead of being done, "whtir&veT the spirit 
&Qs to otabain the neoessarf <c3!6¥ation belonging to progress in 
ksoidedge of God, theie axsq^esoence in the non-separation 
of the two elemeBtte is an act of decision. The previously 
innocent non-dileTentiation of the two becomes now a definite 
asseztion of their nonnlistinctiveness or tonfimon, which is 
aiways associated xatemally with con, spiritnal stuggishness, 
and mistaken actiytty on the finite side. In the next place, 
dns oonfnsioii, already pantheistic in principle, wiil continnaQy 
operate as an assumed hypothesis, though it will not neces- 
sarily issue in a natural religion destitute of ethical import. 
The phenomena and elements of nature, such as the heaven, 
SUB, moon, stars, ether, air, light, fire, sea, ore capable of being 
a iHrinmd eymbdism of the invMbk and spiritual appre- 
bended behind or in them. 

5. But the confounding of the divine and the world may 
again assume two opposite forms, without, as will be apparent 
at the dose, there being any essential difference between 
them. In this respect we see two main differences among 
mankind, the oriemial and accidental form. ^Rie former is 
more directly addressed to the divine, of which it has a 
profoimd impression. The aspect of personaEty retires, the 
objective, divine element not being usually conceived as 
Mendly to freedom. Where this element is conceived as One, 
it is itself defined in a physical manner ; and it is especially 
the upper world, the heaven or the stany system, in which 
the Divine is contemplated. Thus the Divine is simply the 
nameless Alone, 1§ie limitlessly Infinite, the antithesis to the 
concrete vorld and its plurality, whicli is but a perishable, 
fragmentaiy existence, l^ay^ so lacking is the consciousness 
that the world and man have substantiality, that the disposi- 
tion shows itself to treat them as mere illusive reality in the 
divine, and merge them in the illusion. In this absoiption, 
which is as it were a taking back of the Cosmos, is discerned the 
one religious salvation, emancipation from the world of illusion. 
The Divine is in this case treated as the Whole and alone 
Substantial, the universal life or the power in which, when 
the truth comes to be known, individuality and freedom 
vanish ; for the finite is here withal regarded as the undivine. 
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The extreme of this tendency is Acosmism. To this qategoiy 
belong BiahmaniBm and Buddhism. 

On the other hand, for the oeeidmUd spirit the emphasis falls 
upon the concrete, especially earthly, world, upon the human 
subject and his freedom, ascent being made from this point to 
personal deities. Here anthropomorphism and limitation of 
the divine find wider I'ange of extension. Whereas in the 
east the confounding of God and the world would leave but 
one divine substanpe as the sole existence in all that is 
phenomenal, here consciousness of the world and self, person- 
ality, in the first instance preponderates. 

Observation, — ^The above analysis proceeds on the principle 
that everywhere the positive (here a consciousness of God or 
sense of God) must exist before its contrary, the good before 
the corruption of the good. Polytheism is not merdy a defect, 
an imperfect religion, but already an abnormity and affirma- 
tion of an error. For this very reason the history of religion 
cannot have begun with that which certainly is the lowest 
stratum of its domain, with perversion, which is a lower 
stage than mere imperfection. Fetishism, when it has 
become a matter of a stock, is the perversion of religion. 
Although originally a real sense of God may have been 
connected with ^ definite individual object, yet where, for 
example, a stock is made into a Fetish, not merely does a 
confounding of the divine with a finite individuality take 
place — with this of itself such a sense of God as does not 
exhaust the Deity in this individuality would be compatible 
— but there even the sense of dependence — ^that basis of 
religion — turns into the opposite, a sense of freedom. The 
Fetish - worshipper, while no doubt crediting his Fetish 
with higher, secret powers, desires by its help to play the 
magician, and demeans himself, when it does not humour his 
fancy, as its lord and mastei:, punishing it, casting it away, 
and the like. There religion no longer exists, because even 
its last remnant, the sense of dependence, has succumbed to 
barbarism, and freedom in the form of caprice has taken its 
place. Mere freedom in relation to nature and natural 
things, whatever peculiar powers may be ascribed to these, 
is not religious in character, although it may have a moral 
significance. Supposing, on the other hand, a religious feeling 
of dependence to exist, no doubt the chief point determining 
the value of different religions is, whether and to what extent 
a consciousness of the moral and of freedom is combined with 
that feeling. 
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The confoanding of God and the world in its two chief 
possible forms (§ 65), which constitutes the innermost 
essence of heathenism, does not indeed preclude heathen 
religions from having a lustoiy or onward movement, in 
which they enrich themselves with ethical contents. 
Moreover, they remain subject to a law. But heathenism 
is not able in virtue of this law to exhibit a rectilineal 
progress on to the consummation of religion, but merely 
a circular movement through opposite extremes, a fact 
involving its historical confutation. 

1. Heathenism, although intimately implicated with Nature, 
which remains essentially the same, and to some extent with 
its periodical revolution, is still by no means a merely 
stationary natural religion, but there is in it, at least in its 
more considerable forms, movement and historical progress. 
Although heathenism is not to be explained primarily by the 
law of nature, not even of the nature of man, but by caprice, 
a sinful preponderance of consciousness of the world or self 
over God-consciousness, by self-willed creature-love in opposi- 
tion to dependence on God and devotion to Him, still even a 
tendency originally based on caprice is in turn governed by 
a law embracing even what grows wHd. In his Philosophy 
of Mythology 9 Schelling endeavours to trace out this sub- 
ordination to law, and his most fertile thought is to the 
effect that the religions of the nations are to be regarded as 
one vast process, of which different nations, in connection with 
Nature around them and with their history, have become the 
representatives accordingly as different endowments have 
fitted them to apprehend one and another element of the idea 
of God. He consequently views even the divisions of man- 
kind, the forming of particular nations, as a process standing, 
in its inmost nature, in connection with a modification of the 
(Jod-consciousness. As far as we are concerned, the results 
just gained (§ 65) supply a starting-point for discerning the 
main lines or factors of the movement in heathen religions 
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as well as the law preyailing in them, by means of which, 
with all their diversity and division, they form one vast 
religious process. Let us consider this movement first in the 
oriental, and then in the occidental, religions of hettflieiiism. 

The purely arie/ntal method* in excluding from the supreme 
existence all fixed distinctions and determinations, is unable to 
attain a decidedly spiritual character in respect to the divine. 
Accordingly in it, in the first place, the broad boundless 
heaven, then the elements — ^air, water, fire — ^those formless, 
universal principles, play a great part, primarily indeed as 
symbols or modes of existence of the sole existence, which is 
not conceived as exhausted in the sensuous phenomenon, 
alliiough blended therewith. Even man has nothing really 
substantial in himself, but is a mere wave as it were in the 
Tiniversal life, or an un&ee being subject to the universal 
world-order, bound over to obedience. This doctrine must 
needs, as comes out most positively in the form of Hindoo 
piety, be the death of independent life, and therefore of 
morality, xmless a progressive culture of the self- and world- 
consciousness here intervexie as an auxiliary. Personality 
thus gaining in importance, the attempt begine to conceive in 
personal form, or to personify, the indefinite sole existence, 
which as such cannot be apprehended, -v^ch is everywhere 
and nowhere, nay, can scarcely be distinguished from nothing ; 
and this is done, in keeping with the physical character of the 
religion, for the most part after the type of the two sexes. 
Nevertheless, this attempt does not in the east take the shape 
of finding a definite personal form for the divine, as in the 
west with its prevailing tendency to the subjective ; but it 
stops at personifications of a symbolical character, which, con- 
tinuing to multiply ad infmtum, are scarcely held together by 
a few generic idea& And when finally, in the course of further 
development, subjectivity and freedom l)egin to act with greater 
energy, as was the case in Buddhism, — ^the last form of the 
Hindoo religion, — these precarious personifications without 
moral import are again abolished, while retrogression to the 
one indefinite existence is felt to be so unsatisfactory and use- 
less that this is now denied and treated as nothing. The 
heightened sense of freedom causes the peErsonificaitions to vanish 
into an abyss as a mere figment of hmniBn imaginstian. In 
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contiast wiOx the world of the divine, the empirical individa- 
ality^ especially msji, has a higher import and reality, man being 
able to become Bnddha or to «nter into Nirvama by deliver- 
ance from the nuseiy of finitude. The ocddeaial religions, in 
which the tendency to self- and woiid-Ksonscioasness prepon- 
derates, have quite the opposite starting-point and character. 
In the world oi die West-Aiyan nations, who are eq)eciBl}y 
endowed with practical force of intellect, from the first the 
actual world is emphacazed, not treated as iUusion. There the 
heavenly poweis, the worship of sun, moon, and stais, retire 
into the background. On the other hand, the earth (yala), 
which is the soil of firm reality, takes a place in the circle of 
pcimaiy deities, and under the influence of a h^her divine 
pnnciple a new, younger world of gods emerges from the 
earth, is bom upon it, or, as in the case of the heroes, is raised 
from the earthly, from the sphere of the human race, to heaven. 
So IB it in the Hellenic religion, the richest in influence in 
ancient heathenism, so in the Soman. The German raoe of 
Asen, which is preceded by the world of evil giants, belongs 
to this class, whereas the Allfadur remains in the back- 
ground. A reminiscence of the breach between the West- 
Aryans and the primitive oriental conceptions (of TJranos, 
Yaruna, the heaven or boundless space, and Kronos, boundless 
time) is perhaps still to be seen in the stoiy of Prometheus 
and his relation to Zeus, who formed man by the aid of the 
celestial fire he had stolen.^ In the west, therefore, the 
deification of the vxfrld of divided existence has its proper 
place. Heie alone the gods attain to more distinctive, definite 
personality, and a rich creation of myths along with histories 
of the gods presents itself; whereas in the east the particular 
divine forms remain without sharp outline, and never quite 
cast off the symbolic or general character, in virtue of which 
they represent the one existence merely under one of its 
aspects. Hence, for example, many arms» eyes, faces are 
attributed to them. Certainly, in proportion as polytheistic 
personification — ^which even in Plato's recollection is a later 
addition, dating only from Homer and Hesiod — makes progress, 
the absoluteness, or absolute infinity and unity, of the idea of 

1 He also predicts to Zexis the end of his dominion, is a simikr destiny 
threaiens the dgmi gMl s. 
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Qod retires into tiie backgrotind. But this is not altogether 
a retrogression. For in the form of personality, now attained, 
scope is given for the more concrete divine attributes, especially 
those of a spiritual and moral order, to play a more definite 
part ; and to this extent progress is to be recognised in the 
advance from the indefinite Divine, the Universal conceived 
in a physical manner, to spiritual individuality.^ But, on the 
other hand, to these polytheistic personalities of the west 
absoluteness is wanting even in regard to the higher predicates 
now possible. Absoluteness stands outside and above them, 
impersonally, e,g. as elfiapfievrf, serving most definitely as a 
counteractive to limitations of the Deity precisely where the 
divine personalities have assumed artificial forms and most 
fully cast ofif the merely allegorical signification. But the 
more the reason gains in strength, the more the idea of 
absoluteness makes headway against the multiplicity of divine 
personalities, without yet being in a position to conceive the one 
absolute in a personal manner ; for, so long as the confounding 
of Grod and the world is unsuppressed, so long as God or the 
Absolute is supposed to be merely the universal substance of 
the world itself, it is impossible to conceive Him in a personal 
way. Thus, the fair, rich world of gods falls a sacrifice to 
scepticism, which lays bare the irreconcilableness of absolute- 
ness and personality necessarily belonging to the heathen 
standpoint. Thus, these shaiply-cut forms of the gods with- 
draw into the abyss of the One existence, so that, where 
religious feeling continues to operate^ the One only existence, 
TO SvTw^ 6v, is the final goal, a process fully carried out in 
the religious philosophy of Neo-Platomsm. 

In taking a general survey, therefore, of the western and 
eastern fields, we see that the religious process in heathenism, 
instead of advancing in a straight line, moves in a circle. The 
two essential factors in the idea of Grod, absoluteness and 
personality, substance and subject, diverge in opposite ways. 
In both cases heathemsm so apprehends them as to make 
it impossible for them to unite,^ while, on the other hand, 

^ Whereas fonnerly the Deity was worshipped without name in the breathing 
of the wind in the oak-tops at Dodona, the oracle is said to hare commanded a 
name to be given to the Divine. 

* Personality is conceived simply as finite individuality having the prinoiple 
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it ia of supreme religious importance for the divine to be 
conceived both under a personal and absolute aspect Ac- 
cordingly^ these two factors seek mutual combination and 
interpenetration ; and this is the precise reason why the two 
principal groups in heathen religious history exchange places 
by a circular course. In this subjection to the necessity of 
circular movement may be seen the incessant toil both of 
human reason and divine government. Heathenism^ indeed, 
thereby fully confutes itself, but without getting farther, and 
without being able to do away with that confusion between 
the divine and the world, which is the tdtimate reason why 
personality and absoluteness cannot find, but necessarily ex- 
clude, each other. On heathen soil no imion of the two 
aspects is reached, but merely a transference from one extreme 
to the other, and thus each of the two principal forms of 
heathenism ends in the opposite of that which was its chief 
element and point of departure. The eastern form, starting 
from a profound sense of the infinite being or substance, ends 
with denying it, and nothing is left it but an undeified sub- 
jectivity. So in the Chinese religion and Buddhism. The 
west, beginning its independent life with freedom and sub- 
jectivity, ends with the oriental absorption of the world and 
freedom in the substance of the Smtn^ 6p, with which oriental 
heathenism had begun. Each of these principal forms runs 
through a long career and attains high culture, but of such a 
kind that in both cases the spirit sinks back into a state of 
unsatisfied poverty. But while these two great masses, despite 
their opposition, are mutually transposed, because they con- 
found God and the world, either deifying the world pancosmi- 
cally, or dissolving it in God acosmically, the dualistic schools 
endeavour to escape this circular movement, at least those 
which establish the ethical antithesis of good and evil, of which 
physical dualism^ is merely a prelude. They clothe the abso- 
lutely good Being with personality,^ although not as yet with 
omnipotence, since they rather assume a simultaneous anti- 

of the Tmiversal, the absolute, outdde it, nvhile the ahsolate substance is con- 
ceired, not as self-existence (with which personality is easily reconcileable, as it 
contains the causal principle of everything not having self-existence, see above, 
81, 82), but merely as the universal world-substance itself. 
' In several religions of lower standing, such as the Slavic and Celtic 
' So Ormuzd in the Persian, Allfadur in the German, religion. 
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thesis of absolate good and e^, an antithesis whicb fiiey 
endeavour to transcend by their eschatology, or hj hope? 
But it is in the Hebrew religion first that the two Uuctois, 
abeolnteness and personality^ not merely seek, bat begin to 
find each other, by incorporating the ethical idea into the 
divine personality concerred as almighty. The absolutely Holy 
One, who is also alm^hty, is able and willing to stand security 
for holiness even in the world; and this very fact is the 
beginning of a process of revelation advancing from moment 
to moment, although at first merely ideal, the final goal of 
which is divine Incarnation. 

2. But the fundamental defect in heathenism, just instanced, 
is a rich source of further perversion of religion and morals. 
It is a direct consequence of the breaking up of the idea of 
God that none of the personal deities possesses absoluteness 
in regard to the properties attributed to it, whether of a 
physical, logical, or moral order. Kone of these deities is 
endowed in heathenism with omnipotence, nor therefore with 
omnipresence and omniscience. Just as little does eternity 
belong to them ; for even if, e.g, in the Hellenic and German 
mythologies, despite their vulnerability and liability to suffer- 
ing, they are immortal, still they are not gods that have always 
existed, but gods that have come into existence. Nay, they 
are threatened by the decree of destiny with the destruction, 
if not of their existence, of their rule. In India they have 
even to do penance in order to their existence as separate 
beings. On the other hand, the unity, into which the world 
of gods returns, possesses absoluteness indeed, but is a cheer- 
less void and waste, without Hfe, consciousness, and ethical 
character. Destiny, it is true, is the absolute power superior 
to gods as to men, but blind, hard, pitilessw It is nothing but 
the impersonal law, the iron necessity of nature, which owes 
its only glimmer of righteousness (e,g, in N€fi€{n^) to the fact 
that, as formerly shown, the idea of righteousness has some 
connection even with the logical and physical. — Because in 
heathenism either absolute power or absolutely conscious will 
is wanting to the divine, heathenism fails to reach the idea of 

^ Other religions, like the i^^tiui, Syiiaii, Fhoenieian, mm merely at a. 
STiccessive dualism, eg. an alteraating dietary of the good and evil powers in 
eyery annual cycle, — a drcolar moTemsBt precluding, again, all adTance. 
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crtation. If one of the Hindoo cosmogonies says : ** Thought 
was,'^ and &om the act of thinking derives the being of a iini- 
veise, the apparent loftiness of the conception Tanishes when 
we reflect that what is thoaght, the universe, reaches merely 
an Ulusive existence, a fact which is evident in other supple- 
mentary cosmogonies, eg. in the deceptive mirror of Maya, or 
in Brahma's world-sacrifice, according to which the self-parti- 
tion of the divine, and therefore mere negation, is supposed to 
be the principle of the world's origination. The dualistic 
element lying in this is condensed ia other religions into 
eternal matter, whether this is conceived as primeval chaos, 
as in the Phcenician, Syrian, Hellenic, Boman religions, or as 
the world of giants, as in the German. The Persian religion 
conceives the Deity as merely forming the world, while more- 
over making the evil power take part with the good in the 
work. Zeruane Akerene, the supreme formal tmity of the two 
principle^ appears to be simply a later addition, perhaps from 
without In older Parseeism the monotheistic element is 
contained in Oimnzd, who figured as the pure primeval spirit, 
over against whom certainly stood a world of evil spirits, at 
first without a head. — But the chief consequence of the con- 
founding of Grod and the world, which is common to heathen- 
ism, was, that the unholy could not be kept aloof from the 
Deity. That the Deity indeed, especially the king of the 
gods among the Hellenes and Bomans, maintains justice upon 
earth, is a widely spread conviction. But the Deity is not 
known as holy in Himself in a positively ethical, not merely 
n^ative sensa This is especially shown in the jeahusy of 
the gods. Although they are the bulwark of justice in men's 
relations to each otiier (so much so, that a confounding of the 
religious and dviL Is prevalent, and that in a form making 
the former in the main a means in order to the latter), still 
they are inflamed with jealousy of aU approach of mortals to 
the greatness, power, and dignity of the gods. In this respect 
the justice of the Deity or His self-affirmation has not yet 
overcome a certain Egoism, although He may be conceived as 
communicative and gracioas in so far as the majesty of the 
gods is not obscured, bat confirmed by the act The reason 
why the self-afiSimation of the Deit^ most needs assume this 
jealous character Hea in the fact that, taken strictly, heathenism 
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does not advance beyond a more quantitative distinction be* 
tween God and man, and does not know that the Deity is 
absolutely assured of His greatness, nay uniqueness, by self- 
existence pertaining to Him alone and of necessity. 

God's holiness not being known, the consciousness of the 
destination of man must also be wanting. Heathenism has 
but a superficial apprehension of the moral evil and impurity 
defiling man ; for, to say nothing of the moral blemishes witli 
which, according to mythology, the gods are afflicted, and in 
which indifference finds excuse, a physical mode of apprehend- 
ing evil prevails in the ancient world in diverse forms. In one 
class of religions it is identified with finitude, — so in Brah- 
manism and Buddhism ; others discover its reason in matter 
or the body, the dualistic religions in an evil Deity and his 
kingdom. On one side even such acts as the conscious will 
has no share in, are regarded as evil or as penal gmlt (even 
through destiny man may fall into guilt that dooms him with 
his posterity to irretrievable ruin) ; on the other, side the sab- 
ject ascribes to himself virtue and merit, if he has omitted 
certain external actions or performed certain external works. 
So in the self-righteous speeches of departed souls before the 
Judgd in the other world in the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 
On the one side, what is not evil is shunned more than evil, 
e.g. defilement in the region of caste afifairs, and mankind is 
rent into sects by substituting the physically impure for the 
morally unholy ; national pride and hate seek to legitimate 
themselves on religious grounds, nay, between classes of the 
same people insuperable walls of partition are set up, so that 
the idea of humanity experiences the same fate as the idea of 
the Godhead, breaking up into mutually conflicting fragments. 
On the otJier side, what is not good, but inhuman and immoral, 
is regarded as good, or even as sacred duty. This is especially 
shown in the heathen cults. 

Heathenism does not lack forms of worship, in which the 
favour of the gods is sought But it is not so much deliver- 
ance from guilt, purification of the heart, that is sought in 
them, as the goodwill of the gods and the dispensing of tem- 
poral gifts, or at best the bestowal of good fortune in relation 
to the civic commonweal. Under this aspect, an Egoism, 
although unconscious, lies at the foundation of heathen acts of 
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worship ; they aie means of bribery and flattery. For the Deity 
not being conceived as holy, He is represented as accessible to 
8uch means; and man's destination to the divine image not being 
understood, temporal blessings alone remain his highest ends. 
This motive governs both the system of sacrificial worship and 
inquiry into the divine will in the oracles ; for the usual cults, 
often performed with mechanical accuracy, are indeed an 
expression of dependence on God, but less of gratitude than 
of desire to obtain the favour of the gods who dispense fature 
benefits. The moral significance of the cultus — ^the cleansing 
of the disposition and the purifying of the heart, as well as 
deliverance from guilt — comes less into view. Expiatory 
sacrifices occupy a quite insignificant position in the cultus. 
Certainly, when great national calamity threatens, worldliness 
in its terror betakes itself to horrid sacrifices. So especially 
among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians even in later days. 
It would seem also that among Greeks and Bomans in older days 
more than afterwards the consciousness of guilt, the feeling of 
separation from God through sin, lay heavy on the spirit, and 
the dearest (not merely foes, as among the Germans) was 
ready to be offered in atonement Human sacrifices seem to 
have been far more widespread in earlier antiquity than after- 
wards. But in this the disposition is always shown either 
to transfer the guilt of evil outside self, or at least to seek an 
expiation outside one's own person. But where the expiation 
is taken upon one's own person, the guilt is at least discovered 
outside tbe soul itself — in the body, and attempted to be 
erased by means of negative, lacerating or life-destroying, 
ascetic practices ; or the lusts of the flesh put on the garb of 
devotion, and require or present the sacrifice of innocence in 
pretended honour of the gods. So especially in religions 
where the supreme deities are separated into the two sexes, in 
Middle Asia, Syria, Egypt. Sacrifice must have assumed 
another shape if the inquiry into the divine will in oracles 
had borne a more ethical character. But the oracle-system 
again, in its wide ramifications, ministered rather to the tem- 
poral ends of individuals and communities. An advance 
towards the development of a coherent moral order of life in 
relation to marriage, family, education of youth, is only par- 
tially found in heathen religions, and is disfigured by striking 
Dorneb—Chbist. Door. ii. B 
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pervenuons of the moiaL consciousness. Such was the case in 
relation to the right of personality as against the State both in 
the west and east, save that in the east the State culminates in 
despots, while in the west the commonweal is i^iarded as the 
ei^ieme good, and over against it individuals fail to maiutAin 
the independence of ends for their own saka Among the 
£onians the father has power of life and death over the childreiL 
The slaves, who belonged to the foundations of the ancient 
state-polity, are almost destitute of rights. 

Kevertheless, the heathen nations mentioned all had their 
flowering time, which continued a longer or shorter period, 
and gave birth to works in some degree imperishable, espe- 
daily in art, science, and law. This flowering time was co- 
incident with a religious £aith still in its integrity. This fiiith 
was the source of enthtisiasm for everything great timt the« 
nations produced. But the faith-dissolving process described 
above ran its irresistible course, and destroyed the basis of 
ancient popular life. The faith that the gods heard those 
who cried to them vanished. While the public forms of 
worship continued in their regular order, rationalism and 
scepticism subverted private religion ; substitutes were sought 
according to accident and fancy in mysteries, and preaentiy 
in a jumble of all religions, but with no other result than 
religious and even moral chaos. The old nations, after squan- 
dering the spiritual wealth with which they had been endowed, 
were without power of recuperation, felt themselves poor, 
desolate, dying. At the time of the Boman empire the 
feeling was widespread, that the world had entered on its 
dotage. The once most buoyant of nations were seized with 
weariness of life. Their wise men spoke of death as a relief, 
and declared that the highest good was not to be bom. 
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81&0OKD HEAD : THE JKBUGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

§67. 

Ch^uraderistiaoftht Rebrew Seltgifm, its Faundaiioivand Stages. 

The distinctiye peculiarity of the history of the Hebrew 
rehgion is seen in this, that the conise of development 
in levelation, which eveiywhere else, even if set afoot, is 
earned on only under one aspect, and sooner or later 
comes to a standstill, nay begins to retrograde, here 
makes contiauous progress without such falling back, 
until it reaches the destined goal And the cause of 
this among the chosen people is the great definiteness 
with which the God-consciousness and world-consciousness 
are here distiz^uished from each other, their relation to 
each other being only based upon this distinction. Here 
God reveals Himself as the Almighty Creator, Preserver, 
and Buler of the world, and attests the fact of His 
government by ever new communications, above all by 
the revelation of His holiness, which is the basis on which 
the system of the law is reared. Upon the ground of 
consciousness of the divine holiness and righteousness 
Prophecy grows up. 

LuXRATDBE. — Havemick, Vorlesungen iih&r die Thedogie A. T., 
1848. Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, 2 vols. (T. & T. 
Clark). Schultz, Thedogie des A. T., 2 vols. 1879. Ewald, Die 
Lehre der Bibel von Gott, 3 vols. 1871-74. Hengstenberg, 
Christology of the ft T., 4 vols. (T. & T. ClaA). 

1. In the pure consciousness of unconditional dependenoe, 
provided it is held firmly and established in intelligent view 
of its contents, monotheism is involved, and the possibility of 
a real consciousness of freedom implanted. There, too, God is 
able to reveal Himself as r^rds His ethical nature. When 
man recognizes God as almighty,^ and not merely feels himself 

^ Qen. xvii. "L 
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dependent in God's presence but desires to be so, he longs to 
know the will of his almighty Lord, that he may reduce the 
desired dependence to practice in his life ; for it is a fixed 
principle with the good man that it is the Almighty's to com- 
mand, man's to obey, whatever the nature of the command/ 
and further that he is responsible to God.^ Thus, upon the 
basis of God's recognized omnipotence, and man's desired 
dependence on it, receptiveness is formed for the revelation 
of the divine will, whether this will be a requirement to do 
something or to expect and receive something. But again, 
when Gk)d reveals Himself as to His moral nature, this by a 
decisive reflex influence adds strength and keenness to mono- 
theism, because it is only then that the idea of God raises itself 
definitely above a physical character.' None of the heathen 
religions, indeed, is entirely without the idea of communion 
between God and man ; for without this no religion would 
exist Nay, anticipations of the idea of that divine-human 
life, in which the communion of God and man culminates, 
are wanting in none of the more fully developed religions 
(p. 242), either in the form of Qod becoming man or man 
becoming God. But these are premature flowers of imagina- 
tion, resting on the ground of a mere quantitative distinction 
between God and the world. They are consistent with the 
absence of the profounder distinction between the divine and 
human as well as of the moral medium by which the distinc- 
tion is brought about, and without this no true union is 
possible. The products of imagination, although not without 
presages of the truth, have therefore no power or stability. 
The Hebrew religion, on the contrary, attains to rich develop- 
ment and real progress through the fact that here the distinc- 
tion between God and the world receives clear and definite 

^ Gen. xxiL (the offering of Isaac). ' Gen. xyiii 25. 

* The recognition of God principally as almighty, no doubt, includes the 
. recognition of His nugesty, in presence of which man feels himself to be mere 
dust and ashes, Gen. xyiii. 27. But this alone would only include the unap- 
proachableness, the-n^gatiye side, of holiness, which would not rise aboye the 
physical, jealous, destructive character of the Deity. This character is only 
transcended, provided God assigns to man a vocation of boundless importance, 
and thus himself confers on him higher worth. Gen. ziL, xviii., xxiL But a 
moral vocation can only be vouchsafed to man on the supposition that God is 
holy in Himself in the positive, ethical sense. Nothing but man's moral destina- 
tion makes room for such a communion with God as secures existence to man. 
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acknowledgment, while the knowledge of the distinction, nay, 
what is more, of the antithesis between Grod and man, has in 
it capacity to awaken the need of reconciliation and longing 
after real nnity. — ^In simple monotheism as such this distinc- 
tion is not involved, even pantheistic and emanationist systems 
claiming to be monotheistic. It is the force of the pure 
consciousness of absolute dependence that first goes beyond 
the point of conceiving God merely as a supreme being 
homogeneous with the finite, and grasps the idea of the 
absolute being existing through Himself, whereas nothing else 
exists through itself. Thereby the idea of creation becomes pos- 
sible, which is wanting to the whole of heatheiiism, and already 
implies that God possesses majesty of a unique order, while at 
the same time He is gracious and ready to communicate, showing 
favour especially to maa^ K then upon this basis the definite 
knowledge of Gk)d as holy in the positive sense is added, this 
confirms on one side monotheism and the distinction between 
God and the world, while also adding the consciousness of a 
new bond of union, i.e. to the bond of physical dependence add- 
ing the moral bond of unconditional obligation and of destina- 
tion to the divine likeness.^ On the contrai}', where the pure 
sense of dependence on God — humility — ^is not the basis, there 
any pure and vigorous elevation even of the moral conscious- 
ness is out of the question ; for there a false sense of freedom 
is an obstruction to religion, and separates from the Supreme 
Good. This is seen even in the nobler forms of heathenism 
and in the fact of their decay. Not all extra-biblical religions 
are eudsemonistic, not all make God a mere instrument of 
human wellbeing. Even among the Persians the Divine fonns 
the primitive element, man is God's minister and co-worker. 
But in the earlier ages the consdousness of dependence on 
Ormuzd is corrupted by the idea of his only being the World- 
framer, the highest among spirits, in the later ages, when a 
strictly dualistic form prevailed, by the idea of his being 
fettered by a hostile, divine principle. In this way reverence 
and trust lose their unconditional character, while wider scope 
is given to a fiEdse consciousness of dependence as well as to 
the laying of guilt on powers outside man. On the other hand, 
the dualism of evil, baneful and good powers, always assumed 

^ Gen. i 26-81. ' Ley. xi. U, 45 ; cf. with Gen. L 26 L 
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by ethical religions eitiier in the woiid only or in God, while 
kept at a distance from man's inmost nature, t^ns giving rise 
to an insoluble enigma, finds its spontaneous explanation on the 
soil of the Hebrew religion. Here — the heroes of the Hebrew 
nation avow it — the dualism is adopted into the individual's 
own spirit. Here it is recognized as a truth, that man is at 
variance with himself and thB world, because separated &om 
Gk)d by sin, which must also be the root of eviL^ But the 
humbling process implied in this is the step to a new 
advance. The upright soul, its glance sharpened by the law, 
recognizes at once its own abasement and lofty destiny, 
and is sustained and rewarded by an undeceptive hope of 
the consummation of all things through reconciliation and 
i^emption.^ 

2. The stages in the Hebrew religion are three.* First, 
the Patriarchal one, where the idea of God as the Almighty 
One (Elohim, Eleljon, El-Shaddai) is present, to which the 
feeling of absolute dependence, humility, and readiness for all 
obedience correspond subjectively.^ Man stands in God's 
presence with childlike devotion, and rejoices in His nearness. 
A developed consciousness of sin as little exists as a concrete 
system of law. But man has no desire arbitrarily to make 
his own law, but is ready to obey and adapt himself to God's 
will in proportion as this is revealed, and fiaithfully to judge 
himself thereby. At no stage is law altogether absent. Even 
among the heathen conscience is not silent. But in the 
ethnic religions conscience in its legislative capacity is fettered 
and restricted in many ways. like an unsteady, flickering 
light, it shines but uncertainly. In Israel, on the contrary, in 
the secoTid pUiice, through the revelation of God as the Holy 
One^ to Moses, conscience emerges to light in objective, 
although national, definite form, and in this divine law the 
innermost and best ideal life of the nation is reflected.^ God's 
holy personality, recognized by Moses the bearer of a new 

^ l%e efiitome of eril, according to tbo 0. T., is death, which springs froift 
sill, Gen. iii. 
» Gen. iu. 16, ix. 12, xii. 8, xxi. 12, xlix. 10, 18. » Ct § 61. 

* (km, xvii. 1 ; of. xvU. 10, xxiL 

' Pon, bat not consmaing, Ex. iiL 1^ xix* 

* Dent. XXX. 12 ; Ps. xix., ciii., cxix. 
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revdatitm, becomes ihd archetype or law of the nation, which 
is to leflect His holiness in its conduct *^ Be ye holy, for 
I am holy/* ^ — ^tbis sentence is the gionnd-tone, nay, t^e prin- 
ciple and epitome of the entire law in relation to worship 
(holy persons, acts, places, and times), to national regak- 
tions and private life. The nation's vocation is to reflect the 
divine holiness in a holy State — the theocracy, with promise 
of prosperity and tlessing even in outward life. Under David, 
the foundation of the theocracy was firmly laid. Under 
Solomon, joy in what has Been gained applies ^itself to con- 
templation, to study and admiration of the divine Wisdom. 
The natural revelation in the creation of the woiid,' and the 
second in the law, are brought into relation to each other, 
studied in their mutual connection, and referred to one prin- 
ciple — ^the divine wisdom. By the recognition of the intrinsic 
excellence and wisdom of the law the Hebrew spicit begins to 
advance beyond the mere external authority and positivity of 
the law. It is seen that the law finds and must find an 
echo in the hearts of the good, and in the Psalnus are heard 
clear notes of pleasure and delight in the law.' The revela- 
tion in Nature and that in the law are recognized as mutusdly 
related. The view of their relation is, that Nature is a ready, 
willing instrument for realizing what is good, for rewarding 
the just and punishing the eviL^ But observation then finds 
crying contradictions to the just government of the world. 
Nature remains obedient to its law, to God's will, but man 
not. Nay more : the world's course seems to contradict the 
revelation of the law and its promises ; the righteous man 
suffers, the imrighteous prospers.* Observant wisdom, as it 
leads to the knowledge of the ideal interconnection of the 
law and nature with their benefits, so also does it lead to 
the knowledge of the still existing dissonance in the pre- 
sent, to the perception that God's works cannot yet be 
regarded as complete, and that therefore the solution of 
the enigma is reserved to God's wise, almighty working. 
Especially does retributive righteousness point to a future, 
when tile harmony between the two revelations shall be 

» Ex. xix. 6; Ley. xL 44 ; Isa. vi 18. • Ptw. viil. ; Pto. lix. 

^ Ps. ziz., caii., czix. * Fk. xix. 12 ; cf. Dent. xxvilL 80. 

* Ps. zliz., Izxiii. ; the Book of Job, Pteverbe, and Ecelesiastea. 
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perfect^ Such is the process among those Hebrews, in whom 
the instinct of hrundedge predominates. Others, in whom the 
moral and religious consciousness is more vigorous, fix attention 
on the contradiction still existing between the law and the sin- 
ful actuality of the nation itself. But the law being GkMi's will, 
which keeps unconditionally in view the realization which it 
finds not, the honour of the law, so to speak, nay of (rod Him- 
self, is concerned in this condition. To this is to be added, 
that the farther believers penetrate into the nature of the law, 
the more their ,gaze is directed to the requirement of inner holi- 
ness instead of mere legality. A broken heart is more than the 
slajring of sacrifices ; ceasing from evil is the true fasting.^ 
Moreover, growth in this respect is paralleled by growth in 
the knowledge of unholiness, of the power of sin, nay the 
weakness of the merely preceptive law over against this power. 
The legal means of expiation — sacrifices, Levitical purifyings, 
and the like — fail to satisfy the awaking need of a deeper- 
reaching reconciliation ; and thus the most enlightened spirits 
under the influence of the law begin to hope for the advent of 
another than the l^al covenant, — a new one endowed with 
power to give the conscience permanent reUef, to purify and 
dispose the heart to good. This leads to the third stage. 
This stage must include progress in relation to the idea of 
God, who is seen to be holy not merely in His character as 
Legislator and Judge, but also as One who wiUs the good 
purely and absolutely, who therefore plants it in the world, 
and in doing so is also righteous, inasmuch as at the same 
time He remains true to himself (see vol i. p. 322). 



§68. 

Through the history and prophecy of Israel, the Hebrew 
religion grew into one great prediction of the consum- 
mation of revelation and religion. 

LrrERATUBE. — ^Hengstenberg, vi mpra, IV. Appendix. Tho- 
luck. Die JPropheten und ihre Weissagungen. Biehm, Messianw 

^ To the certainty of God as the righteoue Judge joins on sabseqnently the 
annonnoement of the great judgment-day of Jehoyah. 
* Isa. L ; Joel it 18 ; Ps. 1., U. 16, 17. 
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Prophecy (T. & T. Clark). Bertheau, JoJirlUcheT f, d. Theologies 
Y. 1860 : Die alUest, Weissagung von Israels BeichsherrliMceit, 

Obeeroation, — We must diatingaiah substantive prediction 
through fieu^ts and persons (type), and prediction through 
language (prophecy in the narrow sense). The first must be 
, taken into account for the very reason that the latter arises on 
the basis of the history and guidance of the Jewish nation, 
draws a large portion of its best strength from that history 
considered as an earnest of the future, Keeps it faithfully in 
remembrance, and by assiduous meditation on it is able to 
perceive and declare to what point God's further leadings 
tend. Even the form in which the verbal predictions are 
announced joins on to the previous fortunes of the nation. 
Involved in this is a fundamental assumption, pervading the 
entire 0. T., and only to be explained by the consciousness 
of a perpetual living relation between God and the Israelites, 
to the effect that God will, so to speak, keep as little as 
possible to Himself, cannot hide from His friends what He 
intends to do, and therefore makes known His secret wisdom 
to privileged men, and imparts to them a divine-human 
knowledge of truths and things bearing upon the realization 
of God's kingdom, while at the same time desirous to see 
this higher knowledge diffused for the benefit of a wider 
circle.* 

1. Whereas the name ** Seer " ^ refers to finite matters, and 
still remains allied with sorcery, the leading name for the 
Prophets is ^^. A foreknowledge referring to anything besides 
religion, were it ever so correct, may still be based on natural 
powers of divination, instead of on God's Spirit Into such 
matters, therefore, error may creep.' But although, no doubt, 
prediction in the Hebrew nation has a reference to the fortunes 
of this particular nation, in its particularity a universal re- 
ference is involved, and for example in Joel, Micah, Isaiah, 
the vision becomes less and less limited. And as the selection 
of this race was the announcement beforehand of a universal 
purpose, so the subsequent history confirms this with richer 
and richer evidence. Moreover, in the loftiest productions of 
prophecy we find the clearest self-possession, a pure elevation 
and enhancement of the higher self-consciousness, by means 
of which the prophets are qualified for communications re* 

^ Gen. xviii 17; Pb. li. 8, zl. it ; Isa. zlL 22-20, zHa 9, xlv. 19-21. 
* 1 6am. iz. 10. * Tholnck, trf mtpra^ 106 ffl, 188 if. 
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specting the fiitnre of (rod's kingdom. Nevertheleas, no 
A priori historiography down to minute details, as many 
suppose, is to be found in them, important as history is to 
them. This would imply somewhat of a Dooetic ohaaracter, 
and to make it a postulate would be to lead exposition astray. 
Bightly interpreted, the prophets by no means present a 
concrete history of the future, but leave a multitude of points 
in obscurity. ITay, their language proceeds for the most part 
on the stipulation, presupposed as self-evident, of the future 
religious and moral character of the nation neoeasitatmg or 
pennitting the result announced by prophecy, and liius their 
fore-announcements of historical events are in many ways 
hypothetical^ Further, local and temporal circumstances 
form the framework, nay the garb, or let us rather say, that 
we may preclude the idea of intention in the choice of 
phraseology, the body,^ which the new prophetic intuitions 
appropriate to themselves out of the given natural or spiritual 
material But although it would be wrong to suppose that 
the prophets positively distinguish their ideas from the figure 
or body which they make for them, thus fiist possessing the 
idea simply per se and then inventing its dress, stiU the 
creative idea in itself is different from its body. And that 
they lay stress not so much on the figure, which is the means 
of representation, as on the idea, is evident from this, tisat the 
same idea occurs in very different clothing not merely in 
different prophets, but in one and the same prophet. In this 
is evinced the non-dependence of the contents on the form, 
and in the latter the evidence of human exertion, which is also 
suggested by the different degrees of prophetic clearness. 

But the non-historic view of prophecy was, again, opposed 
by another, essentially deistic view, which saw in prophecies 
nothing but purely human productions. The predictions 
were said to be derived from purely human intelligence and 
reflection, from a clear political vision and power of combina^ 
tion ; or by means of the exposition given they were stripped 
of all concrete import, which was ascribed altogether to 
oriental imagination. What was left was general religious 
propositions, e.g, that goodness will not suffer defeat This 
would all but entirely abolish the idea of prediction, and 

1 Ct BerthettB, /oArMcfter/. deuUche Theologiey V. 1860. *f 60, fi. 
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maka of tibe prophets mere popular teacbers, a view with 
which even their outward bearing is out of harmony. But 
when, in presence of the facts of the case, the acknowledg- 
ment was inevitable that the prophets made more definite 
announcements bearing on the history of religion, whether of 
a painful or joyous kind, it was said that prophecy is merely 
an expression of the consciousness of God's penal justice in 
reference to existing dnful conditions, or an expression of 
aspiration out of liie gloom of the present, of vivid longing 
picturing to itself a consolatory future. That the co-operation 
of such inward emotions is to be supposed, ought not to be 
denied. Out of the pain and discord of the legal stage 
prophecy raises itself to the loftiest pinnacle. But to reduce 
it altogether to such natural, psychical emotions, would be 
a^ain to deny it. If it exists, it cannot be a mere human 
fonction. So far from this, it is impossible to regard even 
religion in general as a mere product of man. But since in 
the 0. T. startling predictions are undeniably found, such as 
eannot be resolved into colourless generalities, but on the 
contrary having a very definite relation to the future history 
of religion and the kingdom of God, e,g, Israel's significance 
for the history of religion and the idea of the Messiah, nothing 
is left but to acknowledge prophecy to be a manifestation 
essential to the growth of religion and revelation, and to study 
its meaning and significance. 

2. In Uie broader sense, the entire history of ancient 
rehgion generally may be called a prediction of the perfect- 
ing of religion, t.e. of the unity of Grod and man. Just as 
the lower stages in the life of nature are as it were predictive 
of the higher, and give intimations of a type after which 
nature strives, so the same law is seen in religion. Even the 
religions of nature contain intimations of the spiritual, nay, as 
we saw, of a unity of the divine and human. The work of 
God's government of the world ceases not until histoiy is 
completed and woven together. The unity of the world-aim 
in all tile manifoldness of form visible in the world is evinced 
by this fact, that the shadows which higher coming events 
cast before them, are discernible in what precedes. We 
consider first the system of Types. 

Its scientific thought is, that the divine idea of the world 
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and humanity is &om the first so pervaded by the idea of 
completeness, that rightly understood, in harmony with the 
world's unity, everything must needs cany in itself its relation 
to the consummation of the kingdom of God through the con- 
summation of revelation and religion. Nature itself may be used 
as a symbol of higher spiritual truth, as is seen in so many 
of Christ's parablea^ Scripture itself describes this application 
of nature as an utterance of what was hidden in the world 
from its foundation, so to speak, its secret meaning.* Ac- 
cording to the theory of typology, the laws in the lower and 
higher fields are identical, the higher being viewed as the 
true,' perfect manifestation of the same law or relation that 
was announced at a lower stage. Thus typology addresses 
itself to that which before the advent of the absolute religion 
was in sympathy with it in the world of nature, and thus 
forms the right counterpoise to an absolutely supernatural 
notion of miracle, maintaining, as it does, the continuity of 
revelation and the unity of the world. The same thing is 
repeated in the sphere of humanity. There the most sacred 
human relations-*— marriage, the family, the civil and political 
community — are seen to be symbolical announcements of that 
which attains its perfect expression in the religious field ; e.g., 
Christ is the Bridegroom of humanity. King of kings, or the 
Head actuating and controlling the Church as His body.^ 
Thus, whatever typical significance belongs inherently to 
earthly relations, e.ff. kingship, the representatives of such 
relations share in. The more, therefore, that any one em- 
bodies in himself the idea of kingship, the more will it be 
possible to regard him, as is already done in prophecy, as a 
real, although unconscious, type of the still higher thing to be 
expected, e.g. David as a type of the Messianic king, because 
uniting the kingly with the prophetic spirit In this way it 
may be affirmed (such, in fact, is the view of the 0. T.) that 
there are typical persons — ^prophets, kings, priests — types of 
the archetypal form of the Perfecter of religion and God's 
kingdom. And if the persons were not such, still the office 
would be. The older theology, which no doubt often pushed 

> John XV. 1, xii. 24, at. 1 ff.; Matt acui. • Matt xiii. 86. 

s John XV. 1 : lr«i ii/u 4 £^9^Xf 1^ iXn0tni ; jnst 80 vi. 82, x. 11, iv. U. 
* Matt ix. 16 ; Kev. xxi. 9, xvn. U; Eph. v. 28 ff. 
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the cultivation of typology to fantastic extremes, showed in 
this way a presentiment of what we now call the gradual, 
continuous growth of the absolute reUgion. For this very 
reason, also, institutions are typical of the perfecting of 
religion ; so especially the sacrificial cultus and the temple, 
as is shown at length in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
temple is the place where God's presence is ; but it is in His 
living temple — the Son of Man — that He dwells in a perfect 
manner.^ And the sacrifices, in the character of covenant- and 
peace-oflerings, express the communion of men at God's table. 
This is the type of perfect fellowship with God, such as is 
embodied in the holiest act in the cultus of the new covenant^ 
The propitiatory sacrifices are still more definitely related to 
the Perfecter of religion as the Eedeemer from sin that had 
intervened. In all this, regarded from the highest stand- 
point, the absolute religion is announced, and that as the 
completion of a process already begun, a completion standing 
in intimate alliance and sympathy with the world of the first 
creation and history, with the laws or ordinances in that 
world. It is seen in this, that the first creation and the 
second finished work are governed by one and the same 
divine principle of revelation, that what came late as to time 
was first as to idea and power, and that the principle of the 
absolute religion was active from the beginning in furthering 
preparations for its perfect manifestation, and through its 
imperfect forms of existence advanced to its adequate or 
supreme form. And so far as such living pre-existence of 
the principle of the perfect religion pertains to its very idea, 
typology is the expression of a weighty, essential element 
pertaining to the doctrine of the historic preparation for the 
perfect religion. Undoubtedly it would be erroneous to suppose 
that the exposition of the typical element as a substantive 
prediction may form, or is meant to form, a proof of the 
absolute religion in the proper sense. On the contrary, the 
shadowy outline can only be rightly understood by means of- 
the archetype. Still it is part o& the prerogative of the 

^ John ii. 19, cf. Rev. xxi. 22. 

° Similarly the manna, John ri. 81-49 ; Re7. il 17. The Deluge also, and 
the paaaage thiongh the Sed Sea, aie treated as types of baptism, 1 Pet. ill. 21, 
and 1 Cor. x. 2, 8. 
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absolute xeligion^ which carries its proof within itself, and of 
its vocation^ to demonstrate its right of property in the entire 
foretinie. Just so, typology would make a mistake were it so 
to handle its material as if something took place for the mere 
purpose of pre-signifying the future. This would be a false 
hunting for teleology, and would imperil the historic appre- 
hension. Bather, a type is only such by its not being merely 
a type,— r-not merely a means of intimating something else 
than itself, — but having a significanee of its own in its his- 
toric place. Typology is only possible on the basis of history. 
But all significant history points forward, and has relation to 
the consummation/ Especially is every new revelation, pre- 
vious to the supreme one, a new pledge of its advance towards 
the destined goal. 

3. Whereas, then, typokigy has regard principally to the 
similarity of the former and later stages, and thus brings to 
light the dose interlinking of histoiy, on the other hand it is 
difference — more precisely, the imperfection of the former stage, 
and the sense of that imperfection — ^which is the negative factor 
in progress. This is evinced in a quite peculiar manner in 
the religious history of the 0. T. ; for the consdousnese of 
defect in the previous stage, however the latter had devdoped, 
or of the imperfect reality, was the peyohical preparation for 
or presupposition of predictiim in the strict sense. Thus 
typology and prediction are mutually opposed. The former 
searches after the similarity of the stages, and assumes con- 
tinuity ; the latter, different new stages. It is therefore not 
correct, or requisite for the knowledge of historical progress, 
to resolve aU prediction into types.^ Apart from verbal predic- 
tion, typdogy may give rise to an indination {e.g. to read back 
the N. T. into the OM) to effoce the differences, and to leave 
nothing but a difference in form and deamess. .On the other 
hand^ we must of course acknowledge that the consdonsness 
of possessing much which is an earnest of what belongs to the 
consummation, or genuine delight in what has been already 
gained, must both sharpen the vision for stiU earisting defects 
and strengthen confidence in the consummation. — ^Accordingly, 

^ Cf. Sfthlfliftrmacfaer, CkrM, GHaube, toL II. §^9, 8. 
' A certauL indination to this is shown in tqh Hofnumn's Wdsaagimg tuid 
Erfallungy as formerly in the Gocceian schooL 
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verbal piediction, with its forward look, or prophecy, stands 
higher than mere sufastantiye prediction through types. Pro- 
phecy, indeed, can only have its place where the Spirit of 
Gk)d, along with deeper consciooffltess of the defects of the 
existing stage of revelation, evokes firm faith in the certainly 
of its progressive development But its most important place 
must be between the second and third stages.^ Through the 
revelation of the holy law man becomes consdous of the 
dignity to which he is called, but at the same time of how 
much he lacks, and that even apart from sin. But after sin 
has intervened there incorporates itself into the consciousness 
the opposite feeling, — ^the feeling of the baseness, nay, culpa- 
bility, of the en^incal Ego, and of the greatness of man as to 
his idea and destiny. But in this way the consciousness is 
plunged into miaeiy and discord, and the suspense connected 
therewith can only be relieved by hope of divine acts in the 
future. In comparison with the patriarchal stage the revela- 
tion of the law is an advance, but one that apparently repels, 
because the law, while it does not indeed form, is still the 
first rightly to disclose, the chasm between the holy God and 
unholy man ; for the revelation of the law in the first instance 
merely originates knowledge, it does not prove stimulating to 
the will, to which it addresses itself. Thus the subject standing 
in the line of revelation must await the lacking consummation 
from the same (xod, from whom every previous gift originates, 
— even the law, which cannot remain a barren idea, but, 
lightly understood, points to a further revelation destined to 
conquer sin. The law in its secret depths is itself prophetic, 
and points to a future. Now, through the Spirit of God 
prophecy perceived that, unless a further concluding revela- 
tion were given through whose means the law first acquires 
operative power, the law remains an ineffectual message doomed 
to failure.^ The ideal element, the knowledge of what ought to 
be^ longs alter its eomplement and correlate, the side of reality. 
'Sow, through Una opeoation of the spirit of revelation pro- 
phecy in the strict sense is introduced between the secoTid and 
ikird stages. Baiaed by God's Spirit above the narrowness 
and constraint of the present, as also above the imperfection and 
sin of the world, the prophets apprehend the divine certainty 

60, 61, 67. * Isa. It. Srll. 
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of the consummation of religion upon earth, — not in individuals 
merely or in a nation, but in a kingdom all-embracing and 
indestructible/ where God draws near to men and His taber- 
nacle is among men,^ where, in the new covenant or the 
religion that makes all things new, the divine law is no longer 
written on tables of stone, but on the tables of the heart,' and 
God's Spirit is poured out on all flesh,^ where, finally, Nature 
is privileged to participate in the glorification of spirits.* But 
the prophets not merely behold the consiunmation of God's 
kingdom, but the more truly they ponder the previous course 
of revelation, the theocracy and its history, and search into 
the divine laws ruling therein,^ the more assured they become 
of a spiritualistic tendency desiring a full-grown consummation, 
and the more the image of God's kingdom in course of com- 
pletion is able to unfold itself to them, and the knowledge of the 
historical media of the consummation to be disclosed to thent 
Thus the Spirit of God is able to bring before their eyes what 
He intends to do, nay, that consummation of which their pro- 
phetic message prepared the way. And thus, again, the 
consciousness is not wanting, that as Grod everywhere carries 
on His work by human instraments, so the final revelation 
requires a historical organ/ And since further prophecy, 
although specially directed to what is still lacking, cannot 
overlook what is implanted and given in the previous stages 
or the prefigurements of the consummation, it adds to its stores 
by making use of the preceding types, of the significant 
phenomena or divine acts of the foretime. Thereby its image 
of God's perfected kingdom was enriched both in itself and as 
to the means of its accomplishment, and the essential features 
of the image were filled in. The theocratic dignities especially 
— ^kingship, prophecy, and high-priesthood — are known to be 
divine ideas, institutions destined yet to find a new and higher 
realization, to the salvation of the nation, to the gloiy of 
Jehovah, nay, to the salvation of the world. The prophets 
perceive that salvation cannot lie in a line of kings or priests, 

^ laa. iz. 7 ; Pa. ii., zlv. 7, czlv. 18, ciiL 19, cz. 2 ; Dan. ilL 88, iv. 31, viL 
£2, 27. 
> Isa. iy. 3 ff. * Jer. zxxi. 31-88 ; Deut. zxz. 6 ; Ezek. zl 19. 

^ Joel iii * Isa. Ixv. 17, IxviiL 22. M Pet L 11. 

" Deut xviiL 16-19. 
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or in a succession of prophets, nay, that no one of the offices 
can desire its own perfection apart from the rest/ And thns 
even in the spirit of the prophets the offices converge to each 
other, and (while prophecy is presupposed as divine inspira- 
tion, the basis for the two others) from each one of them, 
according as in the given circumstances it forms the centre of 
the nation's guidance, during the course of prophecy the others 
are born as the essential complement of its perfection. But 
at the same time, all the rays, eveiything highest contained in 
the world previously in scattered features, converge more and 
more to the centre of an ideal personality, destined to be the 
divine instrument of consummation, and never again to give 
way to another, because when the perfect is present, reason for 
change no longer exists. And this is the idea of the personal 
Messiah, such as was looked for without doubt in Israel, nay, 
beyond Israel, far in the depths of the East, as the bringer of 
a golden age of peace and righteousness, not merely embracing 
Israel, but destined to form a imiversal kingdom. As the 
day of the Loid, the great judgment-day, will be One and all- 
decisive (for otherwise nothing but a vacillating, restless move- 
ment without fixed aim and progress would be left, out of 
harmony with the teleological character of the Hebrew religion), 
so also the perfecting of the world's course hitherto will be 
and remain for ever One. This Saviour will be King in power, 
glory, and righteousness, mighty for conflict, still mightier in 
His grace as Prince of Peace.' On Him Gk)d's Spirit will 
perfectly abide,^ and by this very means His person be raised 
above the measure of inspiration. He will be the personal 
embodiment of the communion of God and humanity, the 
personal covenant between God and the nation,^ the true 
Priest between God and man, having also kingly power at 
His command.^ He will be not David's Branch alone, but 
Jehovah's.* But while this Branch from David's stem is at 
the outset adorned with all images taken from the flowery 
age of the kingship, — ^in His character of martial Leader and 
victorious Hero, Buler in wisdom and righteousness as well 

^ Beut zviiL ; Fs. ex. ; Zech. tL ; Isa. lii. 18, liii. 12. 
' Isa. iz. 7 ; Ps. Izxxix. 28, 29, IzziL 8, 5, 7. ' laa. zL 1. 

« Isa. zlii 6» zliz. 6, Iv. 8, Ut. 10, Izi S. * Ps. cz. 1-4. 

^ Isa. iy. 2 ; Jer. zzziiL 16 ; Zech. iii 8, tl 12. 

DoBNXB— Ghbut. Doer, il S 
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as Peaee^biinger^ — the consciousness of sin, more and more 
awakened by the operation of the law and the idea of God's 
holiness^ seeks likewise the reconoiliation, seen to be necessary, 
nowhere bat in Him. The way being prepared by the idea 
of substitution, as well as by the development of the race- 
oonscioasness in general and the sense of common guilt, 
prophecy in its further development teaches that while the 
Messiah will not in the first instance appear as king, but in 
aervant'form', nay, as a sufferer. He is able, in virtue of His 
lofby personality, to represent the nation before Jehovah and 
Jehovah before the nation, and that by vicarious suffering and 
obedience He expiates the nation's guilt and intercedes for 
sinners.^ And now, having passed through the high-priestly 
service and suffering, the kingship, along with prophecy, is 
re-bom in new, glorified form.' 

4. The consciousness of the high destiny of Israel, from 
which the consummation of the kingdom is to spring, holds 
together the kernel of the nation even after the overthrow 
of the State in the year 589 B.a, in order to make ready 
a place for the Messiah's birtL After the exile the nation 
comes into contact with the Persians and Greeks, and the 
influence of the latter grew into special importance. In 
opposing the religions of nature which confounded God and 
the world, the idea of Gk>d in Judaism had gradually assumed 
a somewhat rigid and one-sidedly transcendent character, such 
as was not inherent in die 0. T. idea of God itsel£ A pre- 
paration could not then fiul to appear, doing away with the 
repugnance which the staiot Judaistic spirit felt towards the 
idea of inoamatkm. After Israel had fulfilled its task of 
maintaining the elefvation of the one true Qod above the 
world in opposition to the ^tiie world, heathenism rendered 
to Israel a counter service in being compelled to help in 
opening Judaism to the idea of the Gk)d-man, in again freeing 
and reviving the prophetic beginnings of the combination of 
the divine and human, and overcoming the abstract monotheism 
of Judaism in the interest of the Trinitarian idea of God. — 
Meantime the Somans, — ^those antipodes of the Hebrew prin- 
ciple, — ^in the name and in. accordance with the oracle of the 
Capitoline Jupiter, had set up their world-dominion, the ethnic 

Uia. liu. ; Zeoh. iz. 9, zii. 10, ziiL 1 ; cf. Dan. ix. 26. * Isa. liiL 12. 
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caricatare of tlie Hebrew theocracy which likewise laid claim 
to uniyersality. About this time they came into collision 
with the Jewish nation. The iron arm of the Boman began 
to shatter the theocratic husk which yet must be the cradle of 
the Mesaiahy whether He appear as a Hero and victonons 
Pzince or as a spiritual Buleor and King of Peaces Now or 
never must the Bedeemer looked for by the nation ajypear in it ; 
for soon it was scattered to the four winds^ and its independent 
nationality for ever broken. WMe these parties within con- 
tended with each other, — ^the one, through delight in the 
foreigner, sinking the national along with faith in the nation's 
destiny and duties in the matenalijam of unbelief without 
hope and progress, the other remaining fiuthful to the letter, 
but at the same time falling into stagnancy, emptying the 
Messianic hopes of spiritual import, and thus falling victim 
to the materialism of superstition, — the Jewish nation was on 
the point of spiritual extinction, unless the DeUverer came, 
for whom at this very moment the simple Israelite believers 
were waiting with most eager expectation. Then the time 
was fulfilled,^ Jesus of Nazcureth was bom. Before, however, 
we pass to this point, another religion has to be mentioned 
which appeared after Christianity — the Mohammedan* For, 
Christianity, claiming to be the ever-sufficient and universal 
reHgion, while on the other hand even after it the power of 
producing new religions cannot yet be held to.be exhausted, 
the question is : In what relation does Mohammedanism stand 
to Christianity? 



§ 69. Appendix. — MbhamTnedanisnu 

Destitute of religious originality, Mohammedanism is a rigid 
Judaism, based on abstract monotheism and divested 
of the prophetic character even in its eschatology, with 
the addition of the claim to be a imiversal religion, and 
ttn only he regarded as on the whole a means of pre- 
paring heathen masses for Christianitj by^ the instru- 
mePDtality of law and monotheism. 

>€U.iv. 4. 
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LiTEKATUBE. — Spienger, Dob Leben u, die Zehre des Mohwm,^ 
TMidy 3 vols. 1861-65. Weil, Muhmwrned der Prophet, mn 
Zeben u, seine Lehre, 1843. Noldeke, in Herzog's Becd-EncyCy 
Mahamed u. der Islam, and his OeschicfUe des Qordns, 1860. 
Das Leben Mvliameds, Tiach Qtiellen pqptddr dargesteUt, 
Hannover, 1863. Dollinger, Mohammeds Bdigion nock threr 
inneren ^ntwicklung u. ihrem JEinJluss auf das Leben der 
Volker, 1838. Mohler, Wie verh&Lt sick nach dem Koran 
Jesus Christiis zu Mvkamedf Tub, Quartalschrift, 1830, 1. 
Gerok, Ghristologie des Koran, 1839. Pfleiderer, BeLigionS' 
philosophie, 1878, pp. 641, 727. (He calls Mohammedanism 
a religion of law still fettered by national Particularism.) 
Taylor, History of Muhamedanism, 1842. Muir, The lAfe of 
Mahomed, 4 vols., London, 1861. Kremer, OesehicJvte der herr- 
schenden Ideen des Islam, 1868. Osiander, Stvdien iiber die 
vorisLamitische Beligion der Araber; Zeitschrift der moigen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, 1853. Dillmann, Bectoratsrede mber 
den Idam, 1876. Blnntschli, StaatswdrterbtuA-APuJuimmed u. 
MvJiammedanisches Staatsrecht, J. M. Arnold, Der Islam nach 
Geschichte, CharaMer u. Beziehv/ng zwm, Christenthum, 1878. 

1. Mohammedanism cannot lay claim to giving anything 
higher than Christianity or even than the Hebrew reli^on, 
but on account of its impure moral contents stands lower 
than botL Even if we disregard the impurity of the 
founder's character, which more than throws suspicion on his 
faith in his divine mission and infallibility, the incongruity 
between his claim to be the Paraclete sent to establish a 
religion of eternal validity on the one hand, and his personal 
qualities as well as the import of his teaching on the other, 
is evidence against Mohammed. He declared himself called 
by the Holy Spirit, his words were divine thoughts existing 
eternally in God. Hence the Koran is said to be '^ un- 
created." Nevertheless, he himself altered many of the 
revelations first published, and again repealed them, aUeging 
as a partial excuse that Satan suggested them to him.^ But 
Mohammedanism itself lacks originality. It professes to recog- 
nize and unite Judaism and Christianity, assigns to Christ a 

^According to Sprenger, II. 9 ff., Kohammed onoe even relapsed into 
heathenism. He was willing to approve the Arabian deities Lat, Oza, Man&h, 
as secondary goddesses, if the worshippers would acknowledge him. He also 
continued and adopted into his religion heathen ceremonies. Along with angels, 
demons resembling human beings (Genii) play a prominent part 
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high position as a Befoimer of Judaism/ accepts His viigin- 
birth and Ascension, and even holds the doctrine of His 
Second Coming. But Mohammedanism itself yields no new 
religious truth, merely recurring to the simplest elements 
which seem to it to constitute primitive religion, and that in 
such a way as to extirpate the germs of development lying 
in these elements, which thus themselves undergo alteration. 
The best there is in it is borrowed from the Hebrew and 
Christian religions, while it passes by and corrupts the best 
in both. As concerns Christianity, under pretence of puri- 
fying it from polytheism it opposes the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, preaches the meritoriousness of works, especially of 
prayers (the law is to pray five times a-day), and war against 
unbelievers, and denies the Crucifixion, the Christian dogma of 
atonement and justifying graca In the same way it denies 
the Messianic idea, which even modem Judaism partially 
retains. Of both religions, therefore, it rejects the most 
essential parts. The Trinity, which through the fault of the 
Christendom of that age and neighboiu-hood it knows only in 
the fonn of God, Christ, Mary, is opposed to its rigid mono- 
theism, which leaves nothing but a monotonous, lifeless 
relation to the world. This dead relation is interrupted by 
Mohammed's supernatural call and the celestial origin of the 
Koran, but it receives thoroughgoing sanction in Mohammedan 
fatalism. His fundamental thought and fundamental religious 
sentiment is : " Great is Allah ! " With him God's might and 
nmjesty are uppermost, the consequence being an idea of God 
in its essence merely physical in form. For although God as 
Lord reveals His wfll through Mohammed> still for him God's 
innermost nature is neither holiness nor love. Hence pure 
moral knowledge is also wanting. This is evinced even in 
his very influential eschatology. The judgment and hell- 
torments, as well as the blissful kingdom of believers, are 
depicted in sensuous colours. 

Observation, — The OabarUes in Persia teach a mystic De- 
t-ermimsm ; and Sufism is pantheistic Mysticism, joining on 
to the physical idea of God. The Motazilim, moral nation- 
alists, Indeterminists, form a reaction against Fatalism. 

2. According to what was advanced above (§ 62), he who 

* C. F. Gerok, tU mipra. 
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is to be the fotmder of tiie absolute religion must embody 
perfectly the unity of Gtod and man, and thus be Gtod-man 
absolutely. Tbat Mohammed bekmgs to one of the suboidi- 
nate religious stages, is shown by the fact that he does not 
even dlaim to be Qod-man. This connection of Mohammed- 
anism with previous religious stages is again sboym»JiTet, by 
its deficiency in inner univexsalism, although by the instru- 
mentality of fanaticism and external force it aims at univeiBal 
extension. The servant-form of the good man is opposed to 
its Eudaemonism. Under this aspect, in the capacity of an 
** esthetic " religion, it belongs to the religions of I^ature. In 
the second place, the connection of the State and its power 
with religion is essential to it The successor of the Prophet, 
the Caliph, to the orthodox Sunnite is priest and king at 
once, and only limited by the interpreters of the Koran, who 
are both theologians and jurists. This interlacing with the 
State not merely prevents the development of the State, 
which is bound for ever to follow the laws given it 1200 
years ago. but also menaces religion with destruction, in caae 
the State falls. For if this takes place, Mohammedanism 
cannot, like Judaism after its incorpomtion mth the State 
had ceased, fall bade upon an inner unity through the 
Messianic hope; but Mohammed professes to be the last 
prophet, and the Koran presupposes victory over unbelievers. 
Supposing, therefore, this religion, which is not adapted to a 
servant-form, to lose its material basis, confidence must be 
alienated from it But, Jwther, in its cultus and rules of life 
Mohammedanism has not kept itseK ficee from limitations and 
customs which suggest the Arabian nationality and locality. 
The Kaaba in Mecca is the place especially worthy of God, 
and the worshipper must everywhere turn towards it Purther, 
here come in the permission of polygamy, slavery, the pro* 
hibition of wine. Blood-revenge also is merely lunited. In 
conversion to Islam by fire and sword it finds nothing contrary 
to religion. To speak generally, it sufifers beyond hope of 
cure from internal barrenness and incapacity for internal 
progress and development, the fault of whidi in a religious 
respect rests on the rigid simplicity of its idea of God, in a 
moral respect on the corruption of , the very bases of a genuine 
human existence — ^marriage and the family. We are thus 
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justified in Galling this xeligion, sfBip{)ed as it is of original 
spiritual truth, of a living idea of GnA, of prophecy and the 
idea of incarnation, in brief of everytiiing 'which forms the 
soul of the religiouB historic prooess — ^a mere after-birth of 
imbelieving Judaism. In Mohammed appeared the Mesaiali, 
whose aim was univexsal empire, such as was longed for by 
the Judaism that rejected Christ. 

3. However unfavourable must be our judgment of Mo- 
hammedanism in itself in comparison with the Hebrew 
religion and Qiristiianity, our view of it assimies a more 
favourable form in comparison with the heathenism previously 
existing in the conntriee of Asia and Afidca, where it found, 
and to some extent still finds, very rapid extension. In this 
way also we imderstand approximately what is the meaning 
of its appearance in history. Even after the advent of the 
perfect religion, side by side with the latter the preparation 
for it must stUl continue ; for its universal diffusion is con- 
ditioned by the previous formation of leceptivenesB for it, and 
can only take place historically and gradually by means of 
human agency. This preparation of heathen masses for the 
perfect religion where the influences of the latter have not 
yet penetrated, is furthered by the appearance of Mohammed- 
anism; and in this way at any rate is brought about an 
advance from Fetishism and idolatry to a sort of monotheism 
and a system of law, by whose means the dissolving human 
consciousness of numerous tribes is again knife together and 
led in a higher direction. The mission, fulfilled fay Hebrew 
monotheism iu the centuries before Christ and in its colonies, 
Mohammedanism continues, more imperfectly indeed, but in 
far more comprehensive extent and in a form more practicable 
to numerous nations, because it allows the nationalities to 
subsist, whereas the Jewish proseljrte had to renounce his 
nationality. No doubt Mohammedanism exerts a pernicious 
and restrictive influence in regions which the Christian Church 
already occupies or was on the point of occupying. But, by 
the judgment which it was ordained to inflict on a great 
portion of the Chnrch, it has been compelled to serve a useful 
purpose in warning the Ghurch against the heathen elements 
which it had again peimitted to intruda In the conflict 
with it, the Chutfih, in order to gain the mastery, 'has been 
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compelled to contend against the imparities within its own. 
borders, and to put in exercise its innate powers and weapons. 
In accordance with all this, Mohammedanism, however hostile 
its attitude to Christianity, can only be regarded as a re- 
ligion which, standing below Christianity as to its import, 
is ordained reluctantly to minister to Christianity in its 
historical course. 



SECOND SUBDIVISION. 

BELIQION AND BEVJELATION IN THEIB HISTOBICAL C0NSX7KMATI0K. 

§70. 

Christianity is the higher unity, and thus the end, of heathen- 
ism and Judaism, through its fundamental idea and 
fundamental fact — ^the absolute divine Incarnation in 
Jesus Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit, the source 
of which is the God-man and the aim the realization of 
the kingdom of God. The consummation of religion and 
revelation has proved itself to be a historical &ct in 
JesoA of Nazareth, through His holy personality. His 
witness to Himself and His work, namely, the trans- 
formation of those of mankind who are penetrated by 
His influence. And ia the same way, to every one who 
believes in Him He proves Himself perpetually the 
all-sufficient Bedeemer and Perfecter. 

1. That Christianity furnishes the solution of the enigma 
of pre-Christian humanity and the satisfaction of its longing, 
is incontestable. This follows from the great fact that the 
greatest schism among mankind — ^that between heathens and 
Jews — ^has been done away in Him, both, when they accepted 
Christianity, findiog in Him the truth they sought In this 
way the expectation is justified by anticipation that Christi- 
anity, which has mastered such deeply-penetrating antitheses 
by means of internal imion, wiU be able, without needing any 
improvement in itself to prevail over the differences emeiging 
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witliin the circle of Christianity in the course of time, 
especiaUy since it is demonstrable that the errors involved in 
these antitheses are simply repetitions in ever new or more 
refined forms of those errors of heathenism or Judaism which 
Christianity has already vanquished in principle. In respect 
of the Doctrine of God this is shown in the fact that, as we 
have seen, the Christian idea of Ood gathers into itself all 
those elements of truth which exist in a scattered condition 
in other religions, and by the new element which it brings — 
the Trinitarian idea of Ood — ^vanquishes and abolishes the 
last antithesis — that of the one-sided Transcendence and 
Immanence of God According to ihia idea of Gt)d, God 
neither stands over against the world as Almighty Lord in 
l^slative and judicial majesty, nor does He, as in heathen- 
ism, lose Himself in the world, being confounded with it 
On the contrary, here loving self-communication is blended 
with His self-affirmation. Accordingly, the fundamental 
Christian idea is this : In Jesus Christ is given the perfect 
union of the divine and human, i.e. Godmanhood.^ By 
means of this idea the opposite erroneous theory of the ideal 
relation between God and man is precluded, both that con- 
tained in heathen doctrines, physical in character, of God 
becoming man or man becoming God, and the Judaistic con- 
ception of an imapproachable Transcendence of God, which 
left as a bond of union between God and man nothing but 
law and retributive justice. By the perfect ethical character 
of this Christian idea the errors on both sides are corrected, 
while the elements of truth are realized in pure form. But 
the Oodmanhood subserves the realization of the divine 
world-aim, the founding of an organism animated with divine 
life — the kingdom of Ood, and proves itself a victorious 
power over the hindrances to its realization, over error, guilt, 
and sin.' Before we can accept the notion of defects in the 
Christian religion, and therefore of an objective perfectibility 
of Christianity, eUher a religious principle must be proved to 
be conceivable higher than that which historic Christianity 

1 Matt, i so ; Luke i 85 ; John iii 84 ; Matt xl 27, zyiii 20, zzviiL 20, 
V. 17 ; Jolin i 14, x. 80 ; Rom. L 4, xiy. 10 ; CJol* i. 18 ff.; 1 Pet i. 21, ii. 
7, 25 ; Jas. ix. 1 ; HeK i. 

' See above, pp. 26, 200-202. 
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daims to be^ or it must be shown that the reality of Ghiis- 
tiamty does not desenre to be legarded as the Teeiity of the 
absolute leligion which it professes to be. But as concerns 
the £rst point, those who talk of a perfectibility of Chris- 
tianity have hitherto been unable (§ 62) to sketch anything 
higher even in thought Bather they have fallen behind the 
Christian idea, as well in their estimate both of the deep 
need and high capability of human nature, as in knowledge of 
the blending of God*s Transcendence and Immanence in holy 
love. It must be maintained that absolutely nothing higher 
is conceivable in the domain of religion than absolute incaiv 
nation or the Gtodmanhood. But this the Christian religion 
claims for itself as its fundamental feed, in. sucb a form 
indeed that the Grod-man does not desire to retain Bis 
possessions for Himself but to communicate them to others.^ 

2. If, then, it is admitted that Christianity professes to be 
the highest conceivable form in the religious domain, the 
historical question still remains: What is the oMUvde qf 
history to this assertion of Christianity, that in it the highest 
form of religion has appeared f Does it assent or not ? But 
first of all we must settle how far historical testimony is 
necessary to Christianity, if this is what it professes to be ; 
how far He who is the absolute (xod-man receives and needs 
testimony from man ; for plainly there must be definite limits 
to this.^ He could not be the absolute God-man at all, and 
could not have brought the consummation of religion, if external 
testimony were meant to be the evidence for Him in the 
proper sense, either for the truth of the idea of Incarnation in 
general or for its realization in Christ As the Introduction 
has already shown, so far from the truth seeking its support in 
attestation by mere human testimony, it must reserve to itself 
the prerogative of being its own attestation, this supreme 
work being able to cede the decisive testimony to nothing 
outside itself On this point Christ Himself dedaxed: ^'I 
receive not testimony from man ; the wotks that I do, bear 
witness of me ;" ^ and in respect of His words He said : " If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.'' ^ But the works meant in these words 

» John i. 14, xii., xiii. « Cf. f§ 11, 64. 1, 2. 

» John V. 84, 86. * John vii. 17. 
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are not m&teLy those of the past ; for the past as histoiy falls 
again within the province of mere human testimony. But in 
the works meant by Christ are included the works which He 
has promised continually to do, and by which in deeds He 
bears continuous testimony to Himself, namely, testifies to 
this, that in Him the idea or the truth has become reality, 
and become a power over the world of reality.^ In order 
that even at tiie tribunal of history Christianity may be able 
with good conscience and success to maintain its claim to be 
the absolute religion, in what respect and how far does the 
historic testimony come into consideration ? Two points are 
essflutial in order to ensure the genesis of well-grounded 
faith. 

FirsUy. The image of Christ must be cognizable from the 
primitive Christian records with sufficient certainty and 
credibility. Consequently, according to the laws of historical 
inquiry, which* are different from the laws of a priori con- 
struction, it must be demonstrable that the image of Christ, 
which lives in the Church and which we have in the primitive 
Ghristian records, cannot be the invention of the authors, 
neither intentionally nor in unintentional poetising ; and that 
this image does not contradict but harmonizes with the 
expectations which must needs be formed on the historical 
side respecting the PexfiBCter of revelation and religion. The 
test of this will be the 

Second point : The image, as it lies historically before us, 
must perforce have the- power to set in action the best — ^the 
ideal — existing in man, whether by nature or otherwise, to 
arrest and awaken self- devoting confidence. The image of 
the God-man must be of such a nature as to appeal to 
man's inmost heart, and appear to the soul so worthy of 
confidenoe that surrender to it seems to the conscience not an 
act of oaprioe but a duty, in order that He may then by His 
Spirit accompliflh the decisive act which He must needs 
reserve to Himself — ^the creation through the experience of 
fidih of the inner conviction that in Him truth has become 
reaHt^r (of. intr. § 12). 

More than this the historical argument should not desire 
to do; for otherwise we fall back into the mistake of the 

1 John L 17 ; Hatt xiii. 83, zxir. 14, surr. 81 ff. 
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Biblical Supernaturalifflii which tried to establish the Christian 
faith by means of ingenious demonstrations. When Stiauss, 
although an opponent of that Supematuralism, proceeds on 
the same assumption, namely, that no certainty is possible to 
Christianity except that of the fdta historiea, and that any 
one has a right to reject it unless it can be demonstrated by 
historico-critical proofs, he overlooks the fact that Christianity 
is not content with mere historic proof, be it ever so perfect, 
but desires something higher, promising a firm, assured 
heart; whereas, in the nature of the case, mere historic 
argumentation as such, because it cannot coincide with mathe- 
matical or logical argumentation, is only able to attain to a 
high degree of probability. But just as little does he see 
that this insufficiency of mere historic evidence is a beneficial 
arrangement, serving as it does a moral purpose in bidding us 
seek after a higher conviction, the fruit of intrinsic truth and 
of the strength of the case. Christianity refuses to stay in the 
antechamber of the spirit — ^the memory and understanding. 
It refuses to thrust itself upon men in a sensibly palpable 
manner and compel them to believe, for this would not be 
faith, which is a moral act It is an inviolable part of its 
moral character, that it withdraws from unconsecrated hands 
and spirits, that it has power to leave the profane to them- 
selves, that in the first instance it veils the external power 
over reality, absolutely inherent in it, in servant-form, in 
order to leave scope to free decision, whether favourable or 
adverse, and then in due time to pronounce judgment on the 
use of this freedom. First it would have its inner divine 
eneigy and glory recognized. And thus there is always some- 
thiug of the false Judaistic Messianic idea in the demand 
that Christianity shall create faith by external means instead 
of in a free ethical way, or, which is really the same, that by 
proofs such as constrain universal reason it should commend 
itself just as much to the profane as to those who sincerely 
seek God and their personal salvation. 

3. Thus the only remaining question is : Does the history 
of Jesus of ITazareth satisfy the demands which, to the extent 
described, we are warranted in making ? Now by anticipation 
an important negative testimony in favour of Christianity is 
supplied in the &ct that the pure idea of the absolute God- 
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man has only existed in the world since Christ appeared, 
although geims and presages of this, testimonies to the destina- 
tion of human nature for the God-man, are found in various 
forms in history. But in addition, history affords most 
abnudant positive proof that this idei has become a fact in 
Christ^ 

Kot merely is there nothing of a historical nature that 
would justify the denial of this dignity as belonging to Christ, 
but whatever might a priori be expected to belong to the 
figure of the absolute God-man, is given abundantly in the 
history of Christ. Nay it is exceeded, and this in such a way 
that the most important features carry in themselves the proof 
that they could not have been invented, and therefore possess 
historic^ credibility. Above all, we must name here His 
holff personality, which both fulfilled and revealed the moral 
law in its purity and perfection, and which implies uniqueness 
in his union with God and His blessedness. Those great 
contrarieties in the world and in the breast of the individual 
between spirit and flesh, between God and man, are seen to be 
reconciled in Him and brought to perfect harmony. No one 
dares to deny to Christ high moral pre-eminence. But those 
whom He deemed worthy of more intimate converse were 
penetrated by the loftiness and purity of His person, of His 
wisdom and love. Even the betrayer bears testimony in his 
own way to the unspotted purity of His character. If we 
ponder the biblical records, which so graphically and in such 
lifelike colours picture His image in scattered traits before us, 
we not merely perceive in Him particular virtues, but the 
irresistible fascination of His person lies especially in the pure 
symmetry, in the spontaneous self-possession and dear-sighted- 
ness free from all fanaticism, in the vivid harmony, maintained 
even amid the eztremest dashings of circumstances and 
opinions, and exhibited just as perfectly in a dignity that 
never forgets itself, as in His humility and condescending 
sympathy and love. Not merely do we find nothing incon- 
sistent with His sinless perfection,' but there is a series of 
historically-attested traits, which would be incomprehensible, 

' Ab was set fotth in apreliminaiywaj, yoL L |yp. 4S£ Of. therewith pp. 148 ff. 
* See a fuller ezpodtioa of what foUows in my treatifle on " The Sinleee Perfec* 
Hon of Ghiiit»" JaM. /. daUaelU TheoL rol. yiL 1862. 
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unless He were conscious of standing by His sinlessness in 
contrast with us. If, then, Christ has directly or indirectly, 
while regarding all men as sinners, ascribed sinless perfection 
to Himself, then in view of His lofty moral pre*eniinence, which 
no one denies, the inference follows, that His self-^ansdoos- 
ness must have acquitted Him of sin and guilt ; for it woinld 
be irreconcilable with the most ordinary measure of lovB for 
truth, that with the consciousness of being a sinner. He should 
have represented Himself as sinless. The stxess we lay upon 
this is all the more warranted, as it is this very lovQ of truth, 
this shrinking from all hypocrisy, self-complacency, and deceit- 
ful pretence concerning Himself that is so outstamding a feature 
in His character.^ He, further, declared witiiout doubt the 
deliverance of men from sin and their reconciliation to be His 
life-work and mission.^ He knows that He has oome as a 
divinely sent amrqp to seek the lost, to heal the spiritually 
sick.' But He could not speak thus if His self-consciousness 
told Him that He belonged to those who need redemption. 
He was therefore conscious to Himself of mastery over sin, 
and of ability to introduce to communion with Grod More- 
over, as judge of the world He puts Himself, as even the most 
thoroughgoing scepticism confesses, in contrast with tjiie ^ole 
of manldnd.^ Not merely is there no vestige of His having 
felt the need of conversion and forgiveness, but He lays express 
claim to having fulfilled God's will without defect, not merely 
the prophets, but also the law.' He could only speak thus, 
provided His self-consciousness were constituted altogether 
differently from ours, acquitting Him of sin and guilt All 
men not wantonly oblivious of sin, because conscious to tiiem- 
selves of sin and guilt, stand under the law, and upon 
remembrance of Grod are so buidened wit^ the conscurasness 
of discord, with fear or anxiety, that of th^nselves they have 
no power to stretch their gaze beyond the legal position, and 
to form a vivid conception of a higher stage of existenee than 
that of the law. Nay, they involuntarily regard tbe legal 
stage of piety and devotion to duty as- the* hig&est attainable 

^ Cf. Matt. vL 2, 6, 16, viL 6, xv, 7, xvi 8, xxiii. 

* Matt. ix. 18, xz. 28, xzvi. 28. *']btk xL 27 ff. 

* John T. 22-27 ; Matt zxv., xiii 41 ; Liike zxL 
» John via 29, 44 j Matt. v. 17. 
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Ijy masiy because tbey are altogetiber without experience of any 
higher stage of the spirit Bat Christ's position is that of the 
&ee Son in the house. In Him the law has become Hfe and 
power. He is in the law {ivpofiof;), and the law in Him is 
transfigoied into freedom, into deli{^t in loye. This position 
of His, not legal but free and evangelical, also proves with 
certainty that the image of His life camiot be the invention 
of His disciples, but that they describe Him as they do, full 
of giace and truth,^ because they so beheld Him. His being 
was the ground and source of their image of Him. Only 
throng Him did the intuition of freedom, of a stage above 
the law, become theiis. The first step was, and must neces- 
sarily be, tiie actual manifestation of the oneness of God and 
humanity in His person. The second was its intuition, and 
the delineation of what they beheld in testimony and life. 
This original, altogether new stage of freedom He assumes in 
relation to tiie law of the 0. T. as to cleansing, food, the 
Sabbath, in relation to sacrifice and the temple of Israel, 
nay, in relation to all 0. T. institutions. The Son stands 
above Moses and the prophets, who, although faithful, were 
but faithful servants.' Finally, the pure historic character, 
the credibility and uninventibleness of the image of His 
life is especially seen when we consider the nature of the 
Messianic hopes cherished by His disciples on their joining 
themselves to Him, and on the other hand, the plan, and the 
independently-pursued course of Hia work; for to the expec- 
tations which had led them to Him He presented the sharpest 
contrast. His work was laid out on a scale of such peculiar 
grandeur that His disciples coidd scarcely grasp, to say nothing 
of inventing it Without haste, with divine calmness, with 
wisdom and unwearying patience. He pursued His way. 
Besttessly He laboured in word, in act, in doing good, while 
it was day, to gather His people round Him. When the 
teachings of His wisdom, when His holy walk and the acts of 
His power and love done to friends and foes, even those of 
healing, are unable, as He knew befbre they would be, to evoke 
any rasponBe but treachery and denial, ainl to impart to them 
a new and higher life, even theax His fidthfulness does not give 
men up; He is ccmsdous of possessing yet another power, 

^Joka I 14 > Matt xL 11, xA S8-44. 
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which can only operate after His death. This is the power of 
His death itself as a loving sacrifice for a thankless world that 
rejects Him. The fact that of His own free will, defenceless 
and unarmed. He gives Himself up a complete sacrifice^ while 
not giving up the love which with a Sedeemer's heart embraces 
His people and humanity, and dying, implores forgiveness for 
the sinners. His foes, — this it is which disarms the enmity, the 
pride and deceit, the resistance of the stubborn, self-conceited, 
and self-righteous heart, in altogether another way than could 
be done by manifestations of power and law, judgment and 
penalty, — this draws forth even fix)m hard hearts the last sparks 
of human feeling, and by awakening penitence and shame, as 
well as by ei^couraging the desponding and self-despairing, 
makes way for the Spirit of love, who leads those who believe 
in Him up above the law into a realm of peace, to the stage 
of freedom belonging to the perfect religion. What can be 
conceived more daring and withal more humble than the 
apparent contradiction, that on one side He desires to be king 
of spirits in a realm of freedom, even as He is in Himself 
full of a kingly spirit, but desires to become such by giving 
Himself up a complete sacrifice, allowing sinners to work their 
will on Him, undergoing thus the death of a transgressor, 
while not giving up the certainty of the divine force of suffer- 
ing, dying love? In complete seK-forgetfulness of love He 
would educe blessing from the curse and the curse-<leserving, 
life from death. This is a divine conception so sublime, so 
full of wondrous originality and wisdom, so opposed to every 
wish and expectation of His disciples, so contrary to all human 
calculation and putting it to complete shame, formed in the 
lonely stillness of His heart at one with God, apart from all 
fanatical enthusiasm, but carried out in spontaneous obedience 
to the known will of His Father, with calm energy, patience, 
and coUectedness, that nothing but obtuseness can call in 
question the uninventibleness, the historic reality of this 
wondrous character. And this divine folly of self-sacrificing 
love, how it has proved itself to be divine wisdom, the un- 
veiling of a mystery that contains the power to vanquish 
hearts, and thus the world, and to unravel all the world's 
disharmonies I For all strife and discord within us and with- 
out us, springs only from the spirit that shuns sacrifice, that 
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shuns the blessed death of the self-willed, selfish nature. 
Such love as He displayed is the outflowing of the eternal 
divine life, the flame of the divine love itself, which was 
immortal, inextinguishable, ^' because it knew how to convert 
even the most hostile element into a stimulus to its own pure 
energy,'' so that in contending against hostile powers its fire 
could only shine the brighter. Moreover, on these grounds 
this historical manifestation is still warranted in asking to-day, 
'* Which of you convinceth me of sin ? But if I speak the 
truth, wherefore do ye not believe me ?" On every one not 
destitute of susceptibility it must make the impression : Here 
is holy ground, here is die temple of humanity ! He stands 
there in the character of a phenomenon inexplicable by the 
continuity of the species. His person is a miracle, consiun- 
mating the miracle of creation. Such holiness and love of 
itself suggests a quite peculiar relation to God as its ground, 
and that from birth, because a previous life of sin could not 
iail to render itself perceptible in still operative traces. But 
this union of His with God is also expressed in numerous 
passages, in which His self-consciousness finds utterance, as 
when He calls Himself, not merely in John, but also in the 
other Evangelists, the Son of Grod and Son of man, who is in 
the Father as the Father is in Him ; or describes Himself as 
He who brings to completion the O. T. revelation, and as He 
who realizes righteousness in a perfect, truly human life, and 
through both together as the establisher of the new eternal 
covenant between God and humanity, the founder of the 
kingdom of heaven.^ 

To this is to be added another aspect of His manifestation 
closely connected therewith. In general He displayed a free- 
dom in relation to nature that was in dose connection with 
His moral perfection. The stage of moral, divine freedom, is 
far above the powerlessuess of the mere legal standpoint, and 
presupposes an endowment with real force, which is in itself 
a new creation, through which the first creation is perfected, 
tod which points back to a divine fountain. In this way it is 
only in harmony with such a personality, that it did not remain 
powerless in presence of death, but that after being tested 

* Matt zL 26 ff., zzii. 41 £, zxiv. 86, t. 17, zriiL 20, zzviiL 19 f. ; Luke 
iii. 22, iy. 18, y. 24; John ziy. 6, z. 80, yi, vlL 
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bj death it raised itself to a glorified form of fife free from the 
dominical of death. To the same freedom in relation to nature 
-we are also referred by those works which fonn a wrighty 
portion of His official life^ and are so closely interwoven there- 
with, that they could not be taken ont of it without tearing 
to pieces the entire web. If it is certain, as was formerly 
established/ that in order to the introduction of a rerelation, 
miracles are necessarily to be expected, if Christ's eleyation 
and force of will, such as are bound up with His sinless 
perfection, are certain, then the reasons which are supposed to 
justify doubt of the historical credibility of His miraculous 
power lose their force, then His miraculous acts in general are 
not less attested them His just as miraculous personal mani- 
festation. This being so, that we may be able to recognise 
His dignity, we have beside the moral aspect of His being the 
evidence of His peculiar power over Nature, a power which, in 
accordance with His declarations, suggests again His peculiar 
vital connection with God and souls, as a testimony on His 
behalf until a body of spiritual testimony to Him has had 
time to grow up. And thus our summary conclusion is : His 
moral character, like His endowment with power over Nature, 
points back to the supreme meeting-point of spirit and nature 
— to God ; and because He is the manifestation of this meeting- 
point in a human life or God-man, He was able, along with 
words of divine wisdom and works of love, also to do works of 
power, which were themselves again works of love ; and by 
making the impression of power upon those abont Him He 
became worthy of their confidence, and that all the more, since 
He nevex used His power for mere exhibition, or attached it 
to His doctrinal teachings in the character of a demonstrative 
seal Bather His miraculous acts were at tiie same time the 
ethical works of His missicm, designed as acts of love to 
attract to His person, and by means of faith in these to bring 
about in the next place inner certainty of the truth of His 
woid& Never, on the other hand, did He desire to substitute 
s%ht for faith, the phyaical for the moxaL 

4. He in whom God's revelation to humanity is to find its con- 
summation must evince Himself to be the centre of the worid's 
hiatoiy^ whether regarded backwards or forwards. Considered 

1 See above, p. 142 tt. 
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hadeumrds. He unat be seen to be tiie goal of all pte^Christian 
pcophecy in huinan nature and history. The consideration 
of the history of religjbDn shows how l^e religious history of 
Inunanity tozna on one point — the search after the true and 
perfect union of Qod and man, or the God^man.^ To such a 
d^pree is Jesua Christ the fulfilment of prss-Ghiistian history 
and prophecy, that the best longiugs of huinan nature, as well 
as its religious aberratiQiis, only receive their explanation 
through Him. On this point, therefore, it is needless to 
linger: On the other hand, casting a glance forwardB at the 
history of humanity after Christ, we ought certainly to keep in 
Tiew that the course of the development of Christianity among 
manldnd requires an ethical process, is conditioned by human 
freedom, and for this very reason, in its extensive diffusion 
and intensive operation, as well as in the elaboration <£ its 
contents, remains subject to the law of gradual progress. In 
regard to the influence of Christ's manifestation, testimony is 
borne in another way, namely, by history after Him, to Him 
as the manifaflted Ferfecter of religion and humanity, and 
to the truth of His declarations concerning Himself. If 
heathens and Jews found each other in Him, He must be the 
reconciling medium and higher unity of both. And if the 
knowledge cf heathen and Jew as to their needs being satis- 
fied in Him, their siu and guilt expiated and subdued by 
Him, holds good of all who by faith join themselves to Him, 
so that unrest of conaciencet, nay, the unrest of the religious- 
historic procees altogether, comes to an end through Christ's 
manifestation received in living faith, then must a redeeming, 
recondliDg energy, a father substantive vital power, have 
issued from Him, then can He not have revealed a mere idea, 
such as would simply impart doctrines and impose duties. 
Thus history, as it is affected and determined by Him, agrees 
with what He asserts of Himself. He is for the good of 
humanity, and is revealed in it as saving, redeeming righteous* 
nesa But further, that conquest of heathenism and Judaism 
did not merely take place onoe for all, but is continually 
taking place. Both, as has been shown, have not merely the 
GQgnificance cC the hisriboiic forms bearing these names in the 
first instance. They are withal the universal prindplee or 

^ 1 64 of. witb S 62 ; next, §S 65-68. 
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fundamental fonns of hnman sin and human error. In their 
historic manifestation^ the universal principle of sin and error 
was concentrated in its two main forms. Christianity then 
having vanqtdshed both these by its appearance, the only task 
of apologetic labour is in every new opposition raised against 
Christianity to discover the recurrence in new form of old 
principles already vanquished by Christianity, and thus to 
prepare ever renewed triumphs for Christianity in its process 
of perpetual rejuvenescence. 

5. Finally, the predicates belonging to the definition of 
revelation^ pertain in quite a special manner to Christianity — 
the character of Originality and withal Historicality, special 
Individuality distinguishing it from all other religions, and, on 
the other hand, Universality. It shows its Originality and 
Novelty in distinction from all other religions, especially by 
its idea of God and the Grod-man, by the idea of sonship to 
God, yea, and especially by its power always to lead one who 
gives himself up to it away to the supreme divine fountain, to 
direct divine fellowship, and to open up in its true confessors 
a distinct spiritual well of life.' And despite this Novelty, it 
shows its Historic character in an eminent degree in this, 
that the entire remaining history of religion leads up as a 
preparation to it, that it joins on strictly to existing suscepti- 
bility and longing, that it penetrates into history with such 
force as no other phenomenon does. Further, by that which 
forms its centre it is marked on one side by sharp distinction 
from everything non-Christian, by unique Individuality and 
distinctiveness, and at the same time by Universality, because 
that which is peculiar to it (although not realized even seminally 
in any other form of faith) carries in itself the destination and 
the power to become the common possession of all, to summon 
up in. the natural human race the true humanity, birth from 
God or sonship to God, and thus to bring about that the 
Christian communion of faith and humanity shall be co- 
extensive. A negative feature of universality is freedom from 
aU sensuous and telluric admixtures which have a parti- 
cularizing effect The Christian religion is the only one 
adapted to the nations of the north and south, whereas aU 
other religions still cany in their root, so to speak, the soil 

1 § 61. • John ir. 14, yii. 89 ; 2 Cor. y. 17. 
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from which they sprang. Bat this freedom from external 
limits has its reason in what is inward and positive, in the 
free spiiitoalitj and inexhaustible fulness of this religioa 
It is the religion of the eternal life resident in humanity. 
Despite this spiritual character, it is not spiritualistic, but 
transcends with victorious power all contrarieties of races, 
ages, and nations, — ^not destroying, but informing and renewing 
them. Without loss to itself, it is able, as it has proved and 
proves, to enter into the most manifold forms, by its vital 
forces to lay hold of and fructify the most diverse indi- 
vidualitie& But every individuality penetrated by it testifies 
that it has found in it the principle of emancipation and 
perfection. In the same way it is adapted to all forms of 
government It has enriched and civilized all departments 
of life, marriage and the family, private intercourse, the State, 
art and science. Christian piety possesses eternal youth, 
because its nature and element is to be in course of per- 
petual rejuvenescence, and more and more to live in Him 
from whose fulness it receives grace for grace. But what is 
most important and replaceable by no demonstration is this : 
Christianity only continues to subsist through continuous 
divine action, through the perpetuation of the divine act of 
its founding, through the Soly Spirit. Through the Holy 
Spirit it is that Christ is as it were bom anew in believers, 
that believers know themselves to be indissolubly united in 
Christ with the Father, and to share in the indissoluble, 
essential unity with God set forth to view in the Son of His 
love. From this fundamental knowledge, which is withal a 
form of Being, rich in grace, issues, as explained in the Pheno- 
menological Part, all higher religious knowledge as from its 
organic centre. Thus we have again arrived Bit faith, in whose 
intuition is wrapped up all radical knowledge, nay, a totality 
divine and human, of a subjective and' objective kind. But this 
immediate intuition of faith we have attempted to expoimd 
scientifically and reconcile with thought, by considering the — 
as to substance — mutually corresponding doctrinal and his- 
torical course of the matter, in order in this way to religious 
to add scientific certainty concerning the God-man as the 
fixed objective principle of the Christian religion. This prin- 
ciple now awaits from the Second Part of Dogmatics its 
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expoaition with apecisl reSsrence to sin, and Aeiewitii awaits 
the comsteti^ demonstntioii that life and light, indiaBohiUy 
blended ia the inoftmate Logos, stream forth flma Him, in 
Older, through ilhtmifiatioi^ xeocHiciliation, ledemptkni from 
error and ain» to eflfect the oommmmatioaft of the in div ii lmJ 
and the laoe in the kingdom of Gtod. 



PART II. 



SPECIFIC CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE; 

OR, 

THE DOCTRINE OF SIN AND SALVATION. 



FIRST PABT : THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 
SECOND PABT : THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 
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flEST PABT. 

THE DOCTRINE OP SIN. 

§ 71. — IntroductioTL 

While Specific Christian Doctrine^ as the Second Part of 
the entire system of Christian faith, presupposes the 
first Fundamental Part or Apologetics, its function is 
to consider the way in which the consummation, on 
account of the actual occurrence of sin, is carried out 
by means of redemption. 

1. The result of the First Part of Christian Doctrine or 
Apologetics in its constructive or speculative part is, that the 
idea of revelation and of humanity culminates in the idea of 
the absolute God-man.^ The result of the historic part of 
Apologetics ' is, that this and nothing else is the goal of pre- 
Christian religious history, both heathen and Jewish, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth is seen and proved to be the Son of God 
and Son of Man, in whom the longing of the nations finds its 
fulfilment, and divine revelation and humanity find their con- 
summation ; and further, that this perfect religion possesses the 
power and the means to perpetuate itself, a result materially 
served by its being fixed in sacred writings, which form the 
original record of the founding of Christianity. This end of 
Apologetics : " Jesus Christ, attested documentarily in Holy 
Scripture, is the God-man," becomes in the next place the 
beginning or principle of Christian Dogmatics in the strict 
sense. It also falls to the province of the latter to elaborate 
the doctrine of Christ's Person and Work, whereas it was 
enough for Apologetics to limit itself to a general view, which 

» Vol. ii. SI 62, 68. 

* VoL ii. S§ 64-70, Subdivision II. in Third Main Division. 

287 
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can only be called the germ of the Dogmatic doctrine of 
Christ's Person and Work. 

Observation. — Just as primitive Christendom mainly looked 
forward to the end, the ccmaummcUiori (because a Bedeemer 
worthy of confidence can only be One who carries in him- 
self the power of consummation), in order retrogressively 
from this point to make itself more and more master of the 
particular contents of faith, so the First Part followed this 
tendency which is innate in faith. But as succeeding ages 
advanced to the consideration of particular dogmas, so also 
have we now to proceed to details, 

2. Decisive on l^is subject is the £Eict liiat the manifesta- 
tion of Christ's Person and His Work, although not exclusively 
motived, are essentially modified, by sin. The Christian 
Church knows itself to be a Church redeemed by Christ from 
sin. It knows Christ not merely as a Perfecter (a point 
which Apologetics has to place in the foreground), but as 
One who came to perfect it solely by means of redemption. 
But the most intimate connection obtains between the two 
views, and by His divine-human nature, such as was sketched 
in its barest outlines in the First Fundamental Part, a general 
definition has already been given of the relation He will 
sustain to sia But the actual filling up of this outline 
belongs to specific Dogmatics. The latter has, therefore, in 
the first place to discuss the fact, -by which it is proved that 
the perfecting of humanity was only possible through recon- 
ciliation and redemption, not immediately or in the way of 
immanent development^ i.e. it has first of all to treat of 
Ponerology. ft is true that sin itself, as regards its possi- 
bility, was necessarily verified in the doctrine of man's 
original capacity, and therefore in the First Part. But this 
does not involve its realization, and least of all the fearful 
character of its realization. — Apologetics, indeed, in its his- 
toric part has already passed over into the sphere of realiza- 
tion, but only under the point of view and with the aim of 
showing in a general way, that the idea of Godmanhood, 
acknowledged in the constructive part to be necessary, was 
the impelling power in pre-Christian religious history, there 
paved the way for its realization, and was perfectly realized 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Our present business is to exhibit 
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the ndstion in which CSniist;, who cBcme into existence despite 
•msL by a vofilion «f God's tansoendent, almighty lor^e, stands 
to sm, in order te make it clear how He came <m aoconnt 
of sin, and for the parpoBe of destroying ihe existing state 
i€ sin. Onlj snch an exposition can give us the more 
^omoBrte image of His historic manifestation and work. 

S. Accordin^y, the Bootrine of Sin will have its plaoe as 
«a Inifvdmctisn to the Seoond Specdfie Part, especially to the 
eqmatioa of Chrisfaniogy; for sin is Ae most immediate 
omditioKi of this fatm of Incannitioii or Oodmanhood, which 
inlerrened ior onr leoonealktioii and redemption in reference 
to sin. Bat Ponerokgy divides into Three Heads. The 
First has to treat of tjie nature of evil, and in the first place 
of its idea in general, then of its partition into the two 
forms: actual and inherent evil/ by which the different 
stages of evil are brought about. At the same time, this will 
lead to the consideration of evil as a generic offence. — The 
Second Head considers evil as to its origin, where the leading 
hypotheses, bearing on its explanation or derivation, must 
come under discussion. — The Third Head treats of evil in its 
relation to the divine government of the world. It is a dis- 
turbance of that government, an ill both in itself and in its 
effects, nay, ill absolutely. God's gracious and just government 
of the world counteracts it by pronouncing men guilty and 
punishing them. But the divine government cannot rest 
content with this. With the will of punitive justice there is 
also conjoined the sacred will of grace, or the determination 
to effect reconciliation and vanquish evil. 

4. The First Head will not merely treat of the idea of evil 
in the sense of an abnormal possibility, in which light it was 
considered in Apologetics ; but the following exposition has 
to start from the idea of evil as one that has become actual 
fact, but in such a way as amid the multiplicity of its forms 
to seek the unity of its principle or the essence of evil, that 
by which evil is evil It is possible to understand this 
without affirming or knowing anything definite beforehand 
respecting its ultimate origin, because the two things are 

^ [Actiidlea und zuMndlickes Bdse. In the following pages, for brevity's 
sake, evil stands for moral evil, BO^e ; Uebel is represented by iU, misfortwMy 
physical eviL] 
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different, and definition is not derivation, — ^a point certainly 
often overlooked. The order of treatment indicated com- 
mends itself all the more, as it is only when the elements 
entering into the nature of evil are dearly understood that 
anything certain can be a£Brmed respecting its origin. On 
the other hand, it is important to reach clear affirmations 
respecting the origin of evil, and consequently not to stop at 
the bare fact of its existence, because mistaken conceptions 
of its origin would react on the definition of its natnia 
After thus glancing backwards at the origin of evil, in the 
Third Head we must look forward to the relation' of the 
divine government to evil, and the connection of the divine 
world-order therewith. 



FIRST HEAD. 

EVIL AS TO ITS NATURE. 

A — Biblical Doctrine, 

I. — THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF EMPIRICAL EVIL, AND ITS 

PRESUPPOSITIONS. 

§72. 

Both Testaments concur in acknowledging the universal 
reality of evil. The factors which combine to form the 
Biblical idea of the nature of evil are given in the fact 
of both Testaments implying that evil or sin has the 
law of God for the objective presupposition of its 
possibility, and religious -moral capacity for the sub- 
jective. 

Literature. — Christ Fr. Schmid, De Peccato, Partic. 1-3; 
Chridlidhe Sittenlehre, herausgeg. von Heller^ 1861 ; BibL TheoL 
des N, T,, herausgeg. von C, Weiasdcker, 3d edit 1864 (BibL 
TheoL of the N. Testament, T. & T. Qark, 1870). Messner, Die 
Lehre der Apostd, 1856. Kern, Ueber der Silnde, Tiib. Zeit- 
schrift, 1832, 1, 3. Stirm, Anthropologische Uhterstidmngen, 
Tab. Zeitschrift, 1834, 3. Krabbe, Die Lehre von der Sunde u. 
vom Tode, 1836 (with reference to the resurrection of Christ). 
Bothe, Netie Versuch einer Avdegung der Pavlinischen Stelle, 
Rom. V. 12-21, 1836. J. Mtiller, The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin, 2 vols. (T. & T. Clark). H. Fr. Th. L. Emesti, Vom 
Vrsprung der Silnde ruich Pavlinischen Lehrgehalt in besonderer 
BeHlcksichtigung der einsdddgigen modemen Theorien, 2 vols. 
1862 — voL L: Die Thearie vom Ursprung der Silnde aus der 
Sinrdichkeit, 1855 ; voL iL : Die Theorie vom Ursprung der Silnde 
aus vorzdtlicher Selbstentscheidtmg, 1862 (against Bothe and J. 
Midler). J. T. Beck, Umriss der hSblischen Seelenlehre, 1843, 
1871. Delitzsch, Sifstem of BMical Psychology (T. & T. Clark). 
Von Hofmann, Sdwiffbeweis, 1857» I. 444, 505. PhiUppi, 

m 
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KircMiche Glaubendehre, vol. iii 1859. Thomasius, Chridi 
Person wid Werk, vol. i. 1853; Die Voravssetzungen der 
Christologie, 2d edit. 1856. F. C. Baur, Theol K T, 1864 ; 
Pauliis, 1845. Holsten, Die Bedeulung des Wortes ffdp^ im 
N, T. hei Paulvs, 1853 ; enlarged in the work : Das Evangdium 
des Pavius und Petrus, Bost. 1868, p. 367 ff. Greatly influenced 
by him is Liidemann, ArUhropologie des Ap. PoajiIus, 1872. 
Schulz, Jahrb. fwr defuiscke Theol 1875, 2. Wendt, Die 
Begriffe Fleisch und Geist im hiblischen Sprackgebrauchy 1878. 
Pfleiderer, Paidinismus, 1873. G. Heinrici, Die Simde rvach 
Wesen und Urspmnffy 1878. B. Weiss, Lehrluch der hiblischen 
Theologie K T., 3d edit 1880, §§ 21, 46, 56, 66, 70, 100, 115, 
148, 151, 157. Kahler, Das Gewissm, I. 1, 1878, p. 216 ff., 
294 ff. 

1. According to Holy Scripture, evil actually exists in all 
men. Even the 0. T. expresses a profound consciousness of 
sin, of which no good man acquits himself, and this applies 
to the most distinguished among the 0. T. people. This 
truthfulness and uprightness, this humility and fidelity, form- 
ing an essential peculiarity in Israelitish piety,^ preserves in 
the people of the 0. T. a lofiy ccxiseiousness of duty and 
antagonism to sin, whereas the final seal of sin's victory over 
men is seen in their obliviousness and blindness to their state 
of bondage. True, the 0. T. does not expressly say, that all 
belonging to the race fell in its first progenitors, or that the 
fall of the first pair at any rate decided the sinfulness of their 
posterity. According to Genesis, even the race only gradually 
sank deeper and deeper through the flesh obtaining increasing 
mastery over the Spirit of God/ and preventing the latter 
constantly cacrying on His office of inward rebuke. Doubt- 
less, the presupposition underlying the punishment denounced 
against the first pair is, that their posterity also will be 
partakers with them in misery as well as in sin. But 
according to the 0. T. there is no such bare equality in sin 
in all men after Adam, as an abstract doctrine of original 
sin would assume, but two lines are always distinguished, 
one pious and good, another worldly and bad.' Moreover, in 

1 John i. 47. 

' Gen. yiii 21, yi. 5 : "By zoBson of their going astngr they ore only flesh,** 
ie. without spirit 

' Such are the OuniteB and Setiutes, then the Sendtee witit the Hebrews end 
the other Noahitee, Who aftenofrds Yell • psty to heathoiisin, finally within Inael 
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Israel Ihnita w»e set ta the extension and dominion of evil 
by the choice of Abraham and his race, by promise and law. 
Thus, even before Christ evil was unable to develope all its 
effects upon the whole oi human life ; its disoiganizii^, 
downward-leading tendency has its stages and halting-placea 
The bases of morals and society. Such as marriage, family, 
property, are guarded by the commonwealth and its laws, 
which are not without power of resistance ; and even in a 
religious respect mankind only siuks step by step from initial, 
although imperfect, monotheism down to polytheism, idolatiy, 
nay Fetishism. Still, even the piety of the better line is 
not pictured as having been exempt from sin. If individuals, 
like Enoch, Noah, Abraham, are called righteous, this must 
only be understood relatively, and refers to the upright 
disposition of the heart that seeks and obeys God. On the 
contrary, it remains certain that O. T. piety and righteousness 
are marked by that form of humility which rests upon the 
sense of sin.^ No doubt this becomes more evident the more 
the influence of the Law is felt, whereas a shimmer of child- 
like unconscious inniocence is still spread over patriarchal 
days. Accordingly it is in the Psalms, in the Book of Job, 
and in the Prophets that specially strong testimonies to the 
consciousness of sin are first found.^ There the consciousness 
of the universality of sin finds expression even in Israel 
Moreover, the thought of the guilt resting on the entire com- 
munily lies at the basis of the puiifyings and sacrifices for 
the whide nation. Without cessation the command peals 
forth to resist evil and seek righteousness. This certainly 
assumes the existence of a good power in order to resistance. 
But therewith the command to trust in Grod and His Spirit is 
not wanting. Nowhere is it tau^t that, left purely to him- 
self, man has the moral strength to maintain himself against 
sin. On the contrary, such seH-confidence is counted sin.' 
It is said, indeed :^ " Do this and thou shalt live ;" but this 

the " holy renmant " and tlie body of the people in the marims of the prophets. 
Gf. Kithkr, ii^M9r% p. 822. 

^ Hcie appl&M the aajii^ from iha eaiUest age, Gen. yisL 21 : " The iinagina» 
tion of man's heart is evil from his yonth." 

' Ps. tL ziv. 8, xzzji xzxvii. li. (oL cxliiL 2 ; Job iv. 17, ix. 2, ziv. 4, 
xxY. 4 ; FroT. zx. 9 ; 1 SjBga ▼in. 46 f. ; Iaa» Iznr. 5, 6 ; Zech. ziii. 1. 

' Hosea ziii 9« * Lev. zriii 5. v . . . . 
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command of the law includes also the requiiement of humble 
reliance on Grod and fiedth, and is not fruitless in case it keeps 
man in the acknowledgment of the holiness of the divine 
law and its claim, and consequently in consistency with his 
destiny. The law did a great work, if the willing of good- 
ness and inner delight in the law led to the knowledge of 
distance firom God and of the need of divine help, and issued 
in longing for such help. Thus prophecy declares : Jehovah is 
our righteousness, our own is as filthy rags.^ Such language 
of humiliation is the last word of the 0. T. 

It is also the firsA word of the N. T.,^ in the case of 
Christ as in that of the Baptist. " Bepent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand." Such is the dose relation between 
sin and Christ's appearance, that the coming of God's kingdom 
is above all the most powerful call to repentance, nay, com- 
pletes the possibility of repentance of the right kind by the 
hope that it will be efifectual. The K T. works in the O. T. 
spirit, implying and producing a still profounder knowledge 
of sin. It is observable in the apostles, that only after they 
have entered the kingdom of light and life do they thoroughly 
understand the danger and depth of the night, from which 
they have been rescued ; ' for whereas evil loves to hide and 
deny itself,^ it is the prerogative of the light to illumine 
both itself and its opposite. To look down into the abyss 
of evil is only tolerable to one who is acquainted with a 
power delivering from it. The knowledge of the power of 
sin had followed in the 0. T. more as an accompaniment of 
the striving after legal righteousness, and as an unlooked-for, 
spontaneous result in virtue of God's secret counsel But 
this effect of the law in giving the knowledge of sin assumes 
in the N. T. the following form : The confession is demanded, 
as the fruit of striving after righteousness before the law, 
that our own righteousness is inadequate, and that striving to 
fulfil the law by means of our own strength is of no avail 
In this way the N. T. draws away the gaze fix)m the circum- 
ference to the centre, from the fruits to the tree, from par- 
ticular acts to the totality and the permanent incapacity of 

^ Jer. xxxiiL 16, zziii. 6 ; Isa. Ixiv. 5, 6. ' Matt. iii. 2, ir. 17. 

•Rom. V. 12-21, xiiL 11 f. ; CoL L 18 ; Titus it lit 
« John ui. 20* iz. 89. 
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the personality. Hence expressions like '^ the old " or " the 
psychical man." Finally, in the "N, T. this way of looking 
at things argues from individuals to the totality of the race.^ 
Distinctions of degree in wickedness and guilt, indeed, are 
not denied.^ But these distinctions vanish in presence of the 
redemption, which all equally need. This equality of aU 
men is especially emphasized by PauL' This is the evil, 
negative comprehension into unity of the entire race, which 
before the days of Christianity was rent into fragments in 
every other respect The universality of liability to con- 
demnation or gmlt is the presupposition underlying the aU- 
embracing significance of redemption, which addresses itself 
to universal receptiveness for it and for that restoration of 
the unity of mankind, which Christianity will effect. With 
this view John, Peter, and James agree.^ The law leads not 
directly to righteousness of life, but to Christ^ It is time 
that in pre-Christian sin, according to the N. T., there is 
always an element of ignorance.* Hence on the divine side 
the pre-Christian time is called a time of forbearance,^ of 
comparative overlooking, i.e. a time when, although htimanity 
was not cast off, still sin was not forgiven. But this 
ignorance does not cancel sin and guilt ; ^ the need of atone- 
ment remains a fact, and forgiveness is not a matter of course, 
as if before Christ there were nothing to forgive. By no 
means is it the teaching of Scripture that the sole punishable 
sin is the sin of definite unbelief in Christ In this case 
there would be nothing to be forgiven, because what is 
punishable in real earnest could not be forgiven; on the other 
hand, what is not punishable needs no forgiveness.' But 



1 Rom. iii. 20 ff., v, 12-18. > Luke xii. 48. 

> Bom. i.-iii., iii. 28, zi. 82 ; OaL iii. 22. 

^ John iii. 8ff., 31, 18 : Whoeyer would ascend to heayen mnst let himself 
be raieed thither by Him who came down from heaven. 1 John i 8, y. 19 ; 
I 1 Pet ii. 24 ; Jas. i 18, iii. 2, 1 18. 

A Oal. iu. 24 ; John y. 89-45. 
I • Luke zziii. 34 ; Acts ui. 17, xvii. 80; Heb. y. 2, iz. 7 ; 1 Pet i. 14, 

7 Rom. iii 25 £ : iv*;^!*, wAftett^ still not SL^trtt. 

^ Luke xii. 48. 

* Intentionally or unintentionally, Ritschl's theoiy tends in this direction. 
According to that theory, all sin, about which we are able to affirm anything 
(whether the sin of definite unbelief will ever occur, we know not), is said to be 
sin through ignorance {ul supra, iii. § 48, p. 884), in spite of which Ood loyes 
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the very reason why the capacity of redemption still exists is, 
that before Christ the perfect revelation could not be rejected. 
2. As concerns, first of all, the dbjectivt presnpposikions of 
sin, according to Holy Scripture the possibility of sin is 
based on the £act that a law exists f<»r man, to which he is 
under obligation, and the validity of which does not d<q»end 
on his choice. Certcunly this obligation rests for us on the 
ground that Gkxl is the Lordy on whose power mian is 
absolutely dependent, and who has a right to command. 
But with the right of God which flows from His creative 
power. Holy Scripture at once combines the further con- 
sideration, that God's preceptive will is in harmony with His 
holy nature, nay, so far as essential destination is to be 
reckoned a part of the nature of anything, in harmony also 
with the nature of man who was iDade in God's image. This 
is summed up in the O. T. in the general command : " Be ye 
holy, for I am holy," in the K T. in the command : " Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect"^ This inner 
goodness of the good, which accords with the nature of God 
and man, and is therefore intelligible to reason as such, is 
made prominent both in the Old and iNew Testaments.^ God's 
laws are truth, i,e, not bare words, arbitrary thoughts or 
commands, but in harmony with true reality, with God's 
nature, which is essentially good and holy. Because the law 
issues out of this essential goodness of God, it is called 
Pneumatic.' That this law harmonizes also with the nature 
of man, who is in God's image, is expressly testified.^ This 
law, then, conditions the possibility of evil. Were there lio 
law, there would be no sin,^ and of courae no moral good. The 

man (p. 885), whereas it is allowed ignorance may make man an enemy to God 
(p. 884), namely, in so fieir as it erroneously looks on God as angry with the sinner, 
an eiror which sepaiates him from God, and may iasae in hazdened hostility 
of will to God. Accordingly, the main task of redemption is said to be the 
removal of this erroTy the opinion of Chd^a enmity and anger. 

^ Ley. xix. 2, xi. 44 ; Matt. v. 48. 

^ Ps. xix. 10, 11, xxxiii 5, cxix. 7, 80, 4S ; Bom. yii. 12, 14 ; 1 John iv. 16. 

8 Rom. vii. 14 ; 1 Pet L 16 ; cf. Lev. xix. 2, xi. 46 ; Ex. toii. 31. 

* Dent. XXX. 14 ; Rom. vii. 22, 25, according to which the inner man, his 
rational natnre, deU^ilB in God's law. 

^ Rom. iv. 15. Of. also Rom. v. 18, where it is said : Sin, even if it exists, 
is not KQgaxded, if no positive law or no oonsciousness of law eziste ; and 1 Joim 
111. 4 : « uftmfrm tmrh « 4»mj^k. 
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vords dooote an estimate of worth, and piesnppese a ataadaid, 
jmy, an abBoIntelj binding nocm. To this poflifdon, ^en, thai; 
the law is the neeessaiy objective ground of the postSdHfy of 
sin, nothing more or less, objectioii is raised from two opposite 
sides, in both instances with an appeal to the Apostle PanL 
One theory says: The law springs from Sisin, ie. sin is the 
ground of the possibility of law ; the other : Sin Bpijngs fhan 
the law, the law begds sin, and is the gronnd of its existence. 
The attismpt to deduce the position, iheU the law springs 
from sin, from the line of Pauline thoo^t takes the follow- 
ing shape: ''The state under the law is wretclied, a state 
of bondage, which already presupposes sin. The sinless, 
nonnal state is that in which the law does not exist above 
or outside man, in which rather no law exists for him;^ for 
the mention of law implies that man is not as he ought to 
be. Where the good exists in man, in desire and will as 
wen as in knowledge, there it no longer figures as law. 
The latter always implies an existing discord between what 
ought to be and what is. The law and the consciousness 
of law originate in this discord." But this theoiy is un- 
tenable. The theory itself acknowledges as normal the state 
in which goodness is man's inwardly actuating motive. But 
in this very circumstance goodness is acknowledged as a 
norm; and it would be an arbitrary proceeding, to regard it 
not as the norm or measure of worth absolutely, but only 
when being is out of harmony with it. Certain as it is that 
the law may have diverse modes of existence in man, either 
in his intelligence only or in his will and being also, still in 
its essence it is immoveably the same. Frequently, indeed, 
^ to the apostle the voiiof; is the law of God standing outside 
man as ypafifia. But this form of existence is not essoitial 
to it On the contrary, it seeks to exist in the will and 
being of man.^ Fftul therefore speaks also of a law of the life 
and spirit in man ; and the very means by which the gospel 
establishes the law is by the latter becoming the animating, 
will-inspiring principle.' From another point of view, man 
is said to be m the law.* Were the law bom of sin cmly, it 

^ 1 Tim. i. 9 : Tf^iaaim 9ift§f w »urm4, ' Som. ill. 81, X. 8. 

* Rom. Tiii 2 £,, iiL 81. 

* 1 Cor. iz. 21 : Uw/itf Xfi^rtS. Of. with Bom. x. 4 ; 1 Cor. L 80. 
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would be simply doomed to abolition.^ — ^The notion of the 
law as such springing only from a sinful state must by logical 
sequence resolve evil into subjective illusion, or issue in a 
ManichsBan theory. For how can anything be called evil, 
unless it deviate from an obligatory good, and be therefore 
a violation of what ought to be {Sein8oUendes)-^^i the holy 
law t If evil exists in the world before law exists at all, 
it is of a merely physical nature, and is traceable to the 
Creator or a primaiy evil Power. — But this theory relies also 
on the fact, that man cannot be morally perfect from the 
beginning, but must first fulfil his moral duty, and that 
therefore the law presupposes initial imperfection. Since, 
then, in the beginning goodness exists as a duty outside man, 
i,e. outside his will and being, although not outside his 
intelligence, this certainly seems to imply an antinomy be- 
tween what he is and what he ought to be {Sein uni Sdlen) ; 
and if this antinomy is identified with evil, we necessarily 
have evil as the presupposition of law, at least in the 
beginning of moral development, progress in which then 
takes this form, that the goodness which stands outside man's 
will, while seeking its place in that will, appears as law 
which disapproves this beginning. But Holy Scripture does 
not call every imperfection evil, least of all the inevitable 
imperfection of the beginning. Man is not made evil by the 
fact of his will still having duties to fulfil in order to self- 
improvement, but simply by his will not overtaking the duty 
of the moment, but instead obstinately lagging behind.' Thus, 
according to the apostle, it is certain that so little does the 
law spring from sin, that it is rather the objective groimd 
of sin's possibility.' 

But it is not on this account the groimd of sin's actuality, 
as supposed by those who teach, that gin tpringsfwm the law. 
It is true, the apostle teaches that the law excites mistaken, 
previously slumbering desire, and further that the law multi- 

^ In opposition to Rom. iii. 81, Tii. 14, x. 5 ; GuL iiL 12. 

' This is implied in 1 Cor. xy. 45 f. (cf. Bom. ▼. 12ff.) ; x****f ^^^ '^vx**^ 
are clearly conceived in the passage as imperfect, bnt not on this account sinful, 
stages, which are followed by the completion of the creation of man. And 
in Adam k/utfria (Rom. ▼. 12) is referred not to the creation, but to the 
wmf^fiaett (Rom. T. 12-18), which presupposes a law (Bom* iy« 16). 

* Bom. iy. 15. 
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plies sin, and not merely the consciousness or the knowledge 
of sin, nay, that the law is the strength of sin.^ But the 
first of these statements already presupposes disorderly, 
although slumbering, desire, so that the law is merely the 
occasion of that actual delight in forbidden objects which 
false desire for freedom excites ; for he does not say, the law 
of itself impels to sin and necessitates it Nay, it urges to 
the opposite, to conflict with the false desire for freedom. 
Just as little certainly, according to the apostle, does it 
compel to good On the contrary, it shows itself in part 
powerless in comparison with the strength of evil desire,' in 
part multiplies or strengthens sin in the following way (as the 
latter passages affirm) : irritated by the limits which the law 
would impose on false desire for freedom, sin overpowers the 
liindrance or resistance which the law offers to eviL But 
self-evidently this result is not a positive effect or act of the 
law, but a consequence of the power of the flesh, in com- 
parison with which the law proves itself too weak an impulse 
to good. In addition, the law unintentionally multiplies and 
becomes the strength of sin' by revealing God's wrath or 
displeasure, and thus forcing the evil state to a crisis ; for 
through the law it comes to pass that the sinner sees 
himself placed in inner discord with and alienation from 
Grod. Fear of the Holy and Just One drives him into sullen 
flight from God,^ and therefore into an aggravated, worse 
condition, tmless a saving counteractive power intervene. 
The law, which implants the idea of moral determination in 
man's consciousness, and, appealing to the will, awakens the 
sense of freedom, thereby no doubt establishes the possibility 
of variance with the law, but not the actuality. But for 
the existence of wrong desire, with which is also associated 
God-fleeing remorse as wrong aversion, the law would impel 
to obedience, although it is unable, in consequence of the 
isolated character of its requirements, to lay hold of the 
entire man or be to him a spring of moral life. This is the 
impotence of all mere law. Hence the Groepel must be added 

1 Rom. ya 7f., V. 20 ; Gal. iii. 22 ; 1 Cor. xy. 66. 

* Rom. yiii. 3 : Mfmrw rtS ti/iw, 

* Rom. vii. 18. 

* What the apostle calla tx^fm iuS, e.g. Rom. viii 7, cf. 16. 
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to the law. But although tha law of itself is powerless to 
oveicome the evil which it punishes, ^jll, acooDding to Paul, 
it is not the law that works evil, but the flesh.^ Nor is it 
correct to say that the law, because it appeals to man's 
own strength, diverts him from God and teaches him aelf •* 
sufficiency ; for humility and fiEuth are pari of the cantents 
of the law, i.e. it requires right reception and willingness to 
be led {8i£fibegtimmenla8sen), not mere originative action. 
Still less does sin follow from the consciousness of law ; not 
even the consciousness of sin does so. The non-coincidence 
of what ought to be and what is remains innocent, unless the ' 
wiU is wanting at once to set about the duty of the moment 
That the knowledge of duty should precede its discharge, is 
indispensable, if the will is to take part in that discharge. — 
The result of what has been stated may be thus summarized : 
Neither does the law spring from sin, nor sin from the law 
as its cause, but the existence of the law is merely the 
necessary objective presupposition or condition of the poasi- 
biUty of evil as of good, and therefore in general of an 
existence subject to moral estimate. On the other hand, 
the actuality of the one or the other requires yet another 
factor. 

3. The presupposition of evil on the subjective side is the 
moral capacity of man, to which, according to Holy Scripture, 
two elements belong — Conscience^ and the WiU subjected by 
conscience to the objective law. 

The existence of Conscience is acknowledged throughout 
Holy Scripture as regards the thing. So in the case of the 
first man before and after the act, as also in that of Cain.* 
The 0. T. uses for this the general word "heart" as the 
centre of man's whole life.° The N. T. has a word of its 
own, although an ambiguous one — aweiSviai^^ It is de* 
scribed as an eye in man, and as light,^ which implies that 
a faculty of moral vision is inherent in man, and that 

^ This must by no means be confonnded with " ignorance." It is the mere 
isfloe and effect of ignonmce. 

2 Gen. iii. 4 ; cf. xlii. 22, xliv. 16. 

n Sam. xxiy. 5; 2 Sam. zxiy. 10; 1 Kingsii 44. Cf. Bcbl ii. 15. 

* Rom. ii. 15 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; John viiL 9 ; Heb. ix. 9, 14, x. 2, 22, xiii. 18 ; 
Rom. xiii. 5 ; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10, 12, x. 25, 27-29 ; 1 Tim. iii. 9, ir, 2. 

« Luke xl S4 ; Matt yL 22. 
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acoording to the degree of fak p«rtieipation in truth, he is 
aUe to distingnidi and pass judgment on good and eril No 
doubt tins inner eye maj be darkened and obeeured, the Toiee 
of consdenee may be stifled^ "oblj, the moral ideas which are 
coD|oined with conseience may receive a wrong development. 
But the intmding faleehood is again removeable, because in 
Gontradaistion to masons abiding natnre.^ The entxie Gentile 
mission of the apostie proceeded on the tme assumption, that 
behind the mbbish of cormpt morals and heathen concep- 
tiooBS lay an awakenable, pure conscience in the fonn of a 
knowled^ of doty and responsibility, of guilt and liability 
to punishment, to which appeal might be made.' No doubt, 
according to Holy Writ, in that innate conscience, which is 
ludversal, in the natural feeling and sense of right and 
wrong, concrete moral (or religious) knowledge is by no means 
involved, and what of this exists may be overborne by the 
power of desire. For this reason the Mosaic law, the national 
spedfication withal of the universal moral law, was given 
to the pecqple of the 0. T., and in the K T. especially fte- 
quent appeal is made to the Decalogue. Moreover, because 
that which is innate is insufficient, growth in moral know- 
ledge is often required.' But stiQ a better knowledge, 
slumbering in the background and capable of awakening, is 
presupposed even in the ease of the heathen, nay, a faculty 
of moral judgment able rightly to reprove wickedness in 
others. Christians, therefore, are required to walk without 
o£Fence even in the judgment of those who are without.^ 

The second element is moral capacity on the side of wUl. 
The K. T. indeed, where it treats of freedom, does not speak, 
as we might expect, of moral freedom of choice. It knows 
no iKevdepla outside the unity of the will with goodness, 
with God, reserving the noble word freedom for the normal 
development which proceeds without check and is xmfettered 
by sin (the so-called theological freedom).* For freedom- of 
choice no word occnis in the TS, T., although SiafiouKiov was 

^ Acts TvrL 28 f.; 1 Pet ii. 25 ; Eph. ii. 1-8 ; cf. Eahler, ut tupra, p. 801, 
808 ff. 
« BoRL ii. ia-l«. » Heb. v. 14 ; Kom. xii 2. 

* Matt V. 16 ; PhiL i. 10; 1 Pet ii. 12. 
» John Tiii. 82 ; Gal. It. 26, v. 1, 18 ; Rom. viii. 15, 21 ; Jas. i 25, a 12. 
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at hand/ while aine^viriov was quite usual among the 
philosophers. Only in one passage is the word hcowrUy; 
found in describing the strongest form of personal sinful self- 
will, the rejection 'of Christ. But although, in keeping with 
this, sinfulness in the N. T. is called bondage, not freedom,^ 
still personal volition is not on this account denied to man.' 
A will exists, on which the law is binding in full force, and 
on which influence is brought to bear and claim made as a 
determining cause, that man may become what God wills. 
Even in evil there is will,^ although in bondage ; in good 
also there is will, which implies that good and evil cannot be 
imposed on man merely from without and passively. His 
will, his inclination must take part, in order that good or evil 
may belong and be imputed to him. And through this 
participation of inclination or will the idea of guilt is possible, 
the inroBiKov ehai and condemnation.^ Although, therefore, an 
abiding injury to freedom is the result of sin, still, according 
to the N. T., this bondage and what follows from it come 
under moral condemnation, the K T. regarding as evil not 
merely the abnormity which is consciously such at the 
given moment and is avoidable for freedom of will, but 
abnormity in general^ Paul's teaching, that man ever retains 
unchanged his power for good and for avoiding all evil, was 
not intended as a reply to the sinner's self-jusdfication. On 
the contrary, he explains, how the heathen in consequence 
^f their sin, i,e. of their apostasy from God, have been given 
up to a reprobate mind, to do what is not convenient, their 
self-defence being simply refuted by the statement that men 
•are not what they ought to be, even granting that they lack 
the consciousness of the fact. Enough that evil is culpable 
in itself, and better knowledge, like better will, in harmony 
with the moral capacity still remains possible for the future. 
If knowledge and condemnation of evil are lacking, this is 
evidence of deeper moral degeneracy. There is a guilty ignor- 
ance.^ But even where the individual has not contracted a 
darkening of the moral judgment, the verdict remains fixed 

^ Ecclas. zv. 14. * Bom. tI. 18, 20 ; John viiL 32 f. 

' Matt. xxiiL 87 ; John v. 40. * £ph. ii. 8 : ftXnfut rmfmis ; Rom. riii. 5. 
« Matt vi. 12, xxiiL 82-37 ; Rom. i. 82, iiL 19 ; Gal. vi. 5. 
' 1 John iu. 4. ^ Rom. i 21. 
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that his state is culpable. Nor are obligation and responsi- 
bility abolished in the case of deeply fallen man, because a 
possibility lies open to him of attaining unity with the law. 
By the help of the exposition given, which has established 
the universal actuality of evil among mankind as well as its 
pre-conditions, we are now able to apprehend the nature of 
evil according to Holy Scripture, 



IL — ^THE BIBUCAL DOCTRINE OF THE NATURE OF EVIL OR THE 

IDEA OF EVIL. 

§73. 

Despite its endless diversity, sin has, according to Holy 
Scripture, a similarity, nay unity. It is contrariety, 
opposition to God and His holy precepts, which embrace 
the individual and the whole race. In man himself 
it is the opposition of the flesh to the spirit, manifesting 
itself not in mere passivity, but also in false energy, in 
falsehood, Ttrrogance, and hate. 

Literature. — See § 72. 

1. In the 0. T., as in most languages, one and the same 
word (Jn) at first denotes two things, moral and physical evil. 
That a norm of goodness or a goal to be striven after is always 
presupposed, is clear &om the fact, that the words for the 
act of sin denote etymologically a deviation, namely &om the 
straight path or goal So Mfin^ 7\^, Therewith a distinction 
finds place according to the degree of conscious will present 
in the action. *^^f (mistake) is opposed to D^^ as culpa to 
dolus. In ^S^ and V^^ also, which refer to actual wickedness, 
more intention is expressed than in KDn. yeh is the offender 
against God's holy precept. But the worst kind of offences 
consists in the sins done non Ta (with uplifted hand), i,e. in 
rebellion against God. These are punished with extermina- 
tioa But along with these conceptions is found another, 
according to which evil is the unsubstantial, the idle and 
futile in itself (^3n) • the imtrue, the irrational, nay foolish 



^ 
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(rm^ and ni^^)^ In the !N^. T. also evil is measured by tjie 
norm of the law.^ Bat according to the diffsrent aspects 
of the law which it -delates, it is now lepresented more 
ethically as opposition in man himsdf through the predomi- 
nance of the lusts of the flesh, which wax against the soul, 
resulting in inner disorganization,^ while Idie dissolution of the 
harmony in man himself introduces in the next place conflict 
into the world and into his relations to his neighbour ;' now it is 
represented in an ethico-religious aspect, i,e, as contrariety to 
his moral and religious destination * and finaDy in part mote 
objectively as a state of real alienation from God/ — all these 
views not excluding each other. Everywhere in the N. T., 
the law, which embraces love to Grod, to one's self, to one's 
neighbour, in brief, morality and religion, is the fixed point, 
by means of which all evil is apprehended in its homogeneity 
and under its different chief aspects.^ 

2. In the didactic discourses of Christ it is emphasized as 
the ground of the sinful conduct of the Jews, and consequently 
as their fuudamental sin, that they have not the love of God 
in them, love not the light, and have not God's word abiding 
in them/ If all this is primarily merely a defect, a negative, 
it is still a defect in that which they ought to have, for the 
love of God and our neighbour is the all-embracing funda- 
mental command^ Hence in the absence of love all good is 
wanting to them. Moreover, such defect alone does not 
describe an entire element or state. The converse of the non- 
existence of that which ought to exist, is the existence of that 
which ought not to exist, a false love which introduces dis- 
order into man and into the world. They love darkness rather 
than light, love themselves and tiieir own honour, the world 
and its glory more than God.* The moral weakness, torpor, 
or obtuseness of the flesh^^ in relation to goodness does not 
exclude, but has for its converse, a fialse strength, sensitiveness, 
and love. This false love, when it would assert itself against 

1 1 John iii. 4. » Gal. v. 17 ; Rom. vii. 15 ft ; Jaa. iv. 1. 

3 Jas. iv, 1. * Eph. iv. 17-19 ; CoL iiL 5 ff. ; Rom. viU. 7. 

* Eph. ir. 80 ; Horn, fiii 7, S. 

« Matt TodL 37 ff. ; Rom. ziii 8-10; Ju. ii 8. 

7 John iii 19, v. 88, 42. 

" Matt zzii 87 ff. ; John ziii. 34 ; Rom. ziii. 9. 

• Johniii* 19, zii 48, r. 44. ^^ISatt zzvL 4L 
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God and His Spirit, has for its result,^ that deficiency in love 
to God advances to the positive fonn of hatred to what is 
divina And with hatred is joined the falsehood which blinds 
man in sdf-complacency to his own character.^ The worst 
form of this pride, which is an abomination before God, is the 
spiritual arrogance, the conceit of self-righteousness, which is 
at the &rthest remove from salvation*' 

3. Let us turn to the separate ISew Testament authors. 
James, although presupposing the Christian faith and divine 
revelation,^ moves especially in the ethical sphere. He starts 
from the mature course of moral observation peculiar to a 
genuine converted Israelite, who adopts the idea of unity, 
which distinguishes his faith in God from heathenism, as the 
supreme moral principle, and works it out under every aspect. 
He regards sin above all as antagonism to that rounded unity 
and completeness which the individual man as God's image, 
and the human community as a family, ought to represent^ 
To him, evil is man's disunion with and in himself. The 
dualism on the side of knowledge is doubt, on the side of will 
doubleness of soul,^ a welling of sweet and bitter from one 
spring; a conflict of lusts and desires one with another; in 
relation to others, the dissolution of unity in strife and hate,^ 
— all which is also disunion with and enmity to God.' The 
most explicit passage in James respecting evil' does not treat 
of the origin of evil in the world in general. Otherwise, its 
meaning must be : Evil is innate, which would not harmonize 
with James's teaching.^' It rather depicts the process through 
which existing sin runs; for the desire, from which the 
passage starts, is already disorderly desire. The temptation 
which springs from our own lust, is not for James something 
innocent. Otherwise, he had no need to say : ** Grod tempts 
no one." The passage rather describes the issuing forth of 



1 John iii. 19 f., xv. 19. " John r. 44; Ibtt ix. 12 ; Lnke y. 81, xvL 15. 

' AecoTdiag to the Synoptics also, along with tho seiwioiui fonn of ain (Matt. 
yL 31), Ghrist signally emphasizes the spedfically Jewish one, the %tMmw9 
Uurif, Matt. xzi. 81 ff. ; Lnke z. 29, xyi. 15, xviii. 9 fll, y. 81 ; Matt ix. 12 ; 
Mark ii 17. Bat the pszable of the Prodigal and his brother is iqwcially 
pertinent here. 



* L 8, 18-21. 

n 6, 8, iii 11 1, iy. 8. 

•ilSft 



* L 4 : i)i4»Xnfi», rtXuirns, iii. 9 f. 
7 iy. 1, 2, iii 14-1«. •iy, 4. 

^•il7, 18. 
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the evil act from the evil e'lnOvfua, in which as to potentiality 
it slumbers, while at the same time individually and definitely 
emphasizing the psychological factors which co-operate in pro- 
ducing the evil act In contrast with the actual sinful 
lusting, the eiriOv^Ua itself is the propensity or tendency 
thereto. When then the stimulating, alluring object^ which 
is represented under the figure of a bait, approaches the 
slumbering desire, a surrender to that object, an evil con- 
ception (avTsXafiovo'a) takes place. Not merely does the 
stimulating object evoke the tiumgkt of lust, which is sin, but 
the evil propensity, even in view of the law, unites, at first 
inwardly or ideally, with the object that is holding out 
promises of pleasure. Thus, through the surrender to the 
deceptive bait (or falsehood) is brought about the coalescence 
of the will with the forbidden pleasure, evil resolve or the con- 
ception of actual sin. But the sin conceived in the heart is like 
an evil living being, which has its course of development and 
is destined to emerge to the light of day. Thus the inward 
sin brings forth the evil act And with the evil act, and 
the pleasure gained thereby, the process is not yet at an end. 
Necessity is laid on sin to bring forth another offspring — 
death, and this is done when sin is finished. This end, then, 
discovers or unmasks the connection of evil with falsehood. 
Therewith it becomes manifest that the bait which promised 
pleasure was a deception. But according to James, the false- 
hood is begotten " of one's own sinful lust," which imagines 
an illusive good in the object of its pleasure. 

Peter, indeed, has laid down nothing distinctive respecting 
the nature of evil ; but among the many kinds of sin which 
he enumerates,^ he not merely mentions the heathen forms, 
but no less condemns the sin of pride, the disposition which 
fancies that it has no need of the gospel of free grace.' 

Allied with James by his anthropological starting-point, 
Paul is distinguished from him by the fact that he views 
evil, not for the most part as the discord of man with himself 
and the world, as a conflict of lusts, but as discord with God. 
He specially emphasizes evil on its religious side, or as sid. 
He starts, therefore, from idolatry,^ apostasy from Grod, as the 

^ 1 Pet. L 14, ii 11, iv. l-«, 16. 

' 1 Pet iv. 18, y. 5, 6 ; c£ Acts zi aod xv. ' Bom. L-iiL 
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inner canse of the heathen fonns of evil, ie. of the setting 
loose of iwtOvfjLM. But his uppermost thought respecting 
even the Jewish fonn of sin is its irreligious character. To him 
it is pride and arrogance before God in imaginary righteous- 
ness, in self-satisfied seclusion (Sichabsehiiessen) from God and 
divine revelation, in unbelief. Even the Jewish form of sin is 
a sort of idolatry, as the consequence of inner apostasy from 
God, but it stands nearer to self-deification than to deification 
of the world ; and the falsehood, which here also is connected 
with evil, is not the bait of sensuous pleasure, but the conceit 
of personal superiority, to which Grod means a Being who 
rewards the merit of legal observance. On the other hand, 
Gkxl is not here regarded as the Giver of aU good, even of 
moral strength, still less as the supreme Good itself, with 
whom community of life is possible and necessary, in order 
that true life, holiness, and blessedness may exist in us. As, 
therefore, to the apostle that moral conduct, which harmonizes 
with the fundamental relation of the creature, is faith; and 
faith does not limit the vital connection between God and man 
to the banning, but would see it perpetually renewed, in 
order that God may impart His wvevfia, and by this means the 
harmony of man with God, with himself and the world, may 
be established and increase, — so to him unbelief is the root of 
all abnormal conduct To him, faith is the revocation of the 
apostasy from God, the restoration of the normal ground- 
character in humility and self-surrender, by which man is 
brought back to his true divine centre. But it must be faith 
in Christ ; for this to Paul is the point where humanity unites 
pneumatically with God, the true centre of humanity. But 
unbelief is the centring of the creature in itself, on which 
account the apostle so jealously excludes self-glorying, pride 
in spiritual things, this being pride before Grod.^ 

This conception of evil must be considered still more 
exactly in its main idea» that of the cdp^, which, although 
found in others, is specially distinctive of PauL It is an 
erroneous conception,' that adp^ to him is merely the material 
substance, different from matter only as animated, or that the 

1 Rom. iii. 19, 27, ir. 2, ix. 82 f., x. 8 ; Gal. ▼!. 14 ; 1 Cor. L 29, 31, iii. 21 ; 
2 Cor. ziL 1, 5 ; Eph. ii 9 ; 2 Cor. x. 17. 
' E.g, Ton Holfiten, ut wpra. 
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"^vxv animatmg it is identical i^ith o-apf. Sap^ denotes to 
Mm not meielj the sensaons lody, -which in this case he would 
oppose dualistically, according to the Hellenic or Platonic mode 
of thonght, to the pure, innocent spirit It is wrong to sup- 
pose that Panl^ describes Adapi's initial constitation as evil, 
although he does not regard mankind in i^e beginning as 
pneumatic, but only as receptive and destined for the pneuma. 
That to the apostle iJie sensuous material organization is not 
the real ground of evil is evident from this, that for him all 
things are from God,' therefore matter also, and that he makes 
corporeity part of man's perfect condition.' A certain identity 
of the resurrection body with the present one is presupposed, 
as is especially dear from the passages respecting the trans- 
formation of the latter.* Nay, even in the present state 
Paul knows of a possibility of uniting the trvevfia with our 
sensuous material organization. The body may become the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, its parts may become members of 
ZiKaiotrvvf)? Thus, according to Paul, the M anichsean theoiy, 
with which also the. Pauline Christology would be inconsistent, 
is untenable, even to the extent of supposing that he attached 
himself to the dualistic world-theory of the Hellenic philo- 
sophy.^ Nor is even the 0. T. dualistic. Nowhere has Paul 
described the destruction of our material body, or even the 
mortification of its impulses, as redemption. On the contrary, 
it is spiritual death and resurrection, faith in Him who died 
and rose again, that brings redemption.^ But no doubt ca/of 
occurs in Paul in a great variety of appKcations. Rrst, in 
the innocerU, psycholoiico-anthroiiogic^ sense, in distinction 
from bone or connected with bones and blood,* synecdochicaHy 
the body.* Hence the whole man as an individual manifest 

^ 1 Cor. ZT. 45 ff. ; see above, p. 808. 

* 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; Rom. zL 36 ; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
3 2 Cor. V. 2 f. ; PhiL i. 23, iii. 11, 21. 

* 1 Theas. iv. 18 ff..; 1 Cor. xv. 51 ; 2 Cor. r. 2, 4 ; FWl. SL 21. 
^ 1 Cor. vi. 19 ; Bom. vi. 13, xii 1. 

^ C£ even Weiss, vi aqtra, § 68. 

^ Certaijily to the aposUe Christ^s bodily death Has its reference to sin, but 
not in the sense of delivering Christ from a sinfnl existence ; and just as little 
in the sense that in Christ onr body also is now reaUj dead, and that this 
deliverance from the sinful body has become to us a redemption from sin 
(against Holsten ; cf. Weiss, iU supra, p. 243 ff.). 

8 1 Cor. XV. 50. » 1 Cor. xv. 89 ; 2 Cor. vii. "5 ; cf. John vi. 62. 
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to sense is called a-dp^} The woTd a-dp^ leceives a more con- 
crete meaning, and withal one implying an estimate of value, 
when it is oontxasted with something higher, without on this 
account being described as eviL In this case it is the 
unessential, outward, subordinate, perishing, in comparison 
with the essential, inward, abiding, with the v(m or irvevpA,^ 
But Paul cannot have derived sin from the weakness and 
corruption of the flesh,' because conversely he derives 
corruption and death from sin. But especially frequent is 
the use of the word in a decidedly iad signification, namely 
when the flesh takes up ground in opposition to the vov<: or 
jTvevfm and God, asserts and closes itself against the higher 
life.^ In this case the flesh embraces, first, the sensuous 
heathen form of sin, a supremacy of fleshliness (FUvtchlic/ikeii) 
emancipated from the spirit, and therefore abnormal,* although 
even here the organism with its natural appetites is not 
described as evil in itself. Secondly, the word flesh signifies 
to Paul a perversion of the rational nature, a contradiction to 
the spiritual character or the divine wpeufia, from which it is 
clear that he cannot intend to find all sin merely in a 
predominance of the body over the spirit. He speaks of a 
wisdom after the flesh, a mind and will of the flesh,^ from 
which it is plain that ^^'v^ is viewed as connected 
with adp^, and the whole of man standing in opposition to 
the spirit is called adp^J How is this phraseology to be 
explained ? According to the apostle's view, the a-dp^, con- 
sidered as man's centring in and living for himself in his 
material, physical nature, may also be drawn into his rational 
nature, into knowledge and volition, and thus arises the 
tendency to what is base and undivine. Pre-eminently 
''fleshly" to the apostle is the God-iesisting disposition, in 
virtue of which, man in self-sufficiency and pride opposes 

^ E.g. Bom. ix. 5, i. 3, and the phrase «*«#« ^^fi. 

' 2 Cor. T. 16 : "I know Christ no longer after the flesh," t.e. according to His 
mxtwtad, perishing, earthly relations, x. 3, 4 ; Phil. iiL 8. 
3 As Theodore of Uopsuestia sapposes. 

* Rom. vii. 23, cf. 18 ; GaL v. 16, 19, cf . 22 t 
» Rom. viL 6, 14, 26, viiL 4-13. 

• Col. ii. 18 : ywf rmfuif ; 1 Cor. i. 26 ; Eph. ii. 3 ; cf. Gal. v. 19 ff. ; 2 Cor. 
L 12, 17. 

7 Cf. 1 Cor. iii 8, 4; Bom. tI. 19. 
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himsdf to God, and withdraws himself, in his Spirit-forsaken 
finiteness and individualism, from the Spirit of divine life and 
divine love.^ Accordingly to him even the rational, especially 
the Jewish form of sin is " fleshly," namely, self-conceit, greed 
of praise, self-confidence, and self-righteousness.' If, therefore, 
it is asked how it is that Paul so frequently describes sinful- 
ness in general by the word flesh, whereas the word seems 
only to suit the sensuous form of sin (the proud man, for 
example, not sinning with the flesh), it is not enough to say 
that the most common form of sin, and that most obvious to 
sense, has given the name to the whole. Bather, we should 
remember that so far as man is without the wpevfia, Scripture 
calls him adp^ in general, or describes him in his extra-divine, 
natural essence.* If then he chooses, although designed for 
fellowship with the divine, in self-satisfaction to be self- 
centred and self-enclosed, he is no longer a being in a state of 
innocent nature,^ but a natural creature asserting itself against 
the divine, and in this his physical and rational totality is 
called flesh ; and that with the greater right, since now the 
God-allied spirit is no longer the ruling power in him, but the 
God-forsaken spirit is shut up within laws and pursuits, such 
as a merely finite being alone can have. In the godless 
relation to himself in his isolated naturalness lies the possi- 
bility as well of worldly love and sensuousness as of pride , 
the possibility of idolatry of the world and self, the heathen 
and Jewish forms of ^in. The apostle describes both forms by 
their characteristic essence.* But in both cases, ^Opa Oeov 
is set forth as the other side of such creaturely self-wilL^ 

Whereas James and Paul proceed anthropologically (the 
latter, however, ascending from man's true nature to the 
absolute antithesis which sin forms to God's irpeOfLo), John 

1 Heinrici, Die SUnde naeh Wesen und Ursprung, 1878, p. 10 : «* The flesh 
means more than sensuousness. In the apostle's sense it denotes man's entire 
life, so far as it is not determined by the Spirit of God. It forms, therefore, the 
antithesis, not to higher powers, bat to our hi^^er destination. It no longer 
denotes fndlty, as in the 0. T., but a perverted moral character." 

« 2 Cor. 3d. 18 ; Gal. iii. 8, v. 17-21, 24 ; Phil. iii. 4. 

* Cf. Isa. TTTi. 8, zl. 6 if. ; Job zzziv. 14 f. ; Ps. IvL 4 ; Jer. xvii. 6. 

* [Er ist nicht mehr unadiuldige Naturlic?ikeU, He is no longer innocent 
naturalness.] 

* Bom. i. 21-32, u. 17 ff. • Rom. viu. 7, i. 25, 80, ii 28. 
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proceeds theol6gicaIly. Not. indeed in such a form as to 
derive evil firom Grod, or to assume a primal power of evil 
and two natures opposed from the time of creation, good and 
evil.^ But in keeping with his fondness for vast objective 
antitheses, he goes to the heart of the matter when, starting 
from God, he opposes the Koa^ju)^ in general to God, and 
discovers the entire evil life in its innermost essence as 
antagonism to the divine. The word Koapxi^ takes in John 
just the same commanding position as the "flesh" in Paul 
The '' world '' has in him, first of all, the usual physical sense, 
without secondary evil meaning. Thus he calls the universe, 
the earth and this earthly system of things bound to time 
and space, especially the human world, Koa-fio^? The word 
already contains an amphibological meaning, when Qod, who 
is the truth and lights the life and love, is opposed to the 
world. All this the world is not in itself. But still it is 
receptive of God. While it is not itself the supreme good, 
and ought not to be treated as such, it is capable of receiving, 
and destined to receive part thereia' Of itself the world 
knows nothing of God and of fellowship with Him ; * in itself 
it is without truth, light, and blessedness, on which account 
Christ comes into it to speak and work. Nevertheless, this 
imperfection^ — its distinction from God — could not be 
described as sin. Only aversion from Gh)d, wilful ignorance 
of the truth and light, of life and love, and therefore the 
wilful self-centring of the world in its finitude, its exclusive 
self-attachment (Insichjiosiren), as if it were the light and life, 
is sin and eviL^ But such living of the creature in itself, as if 
in self-glorification it were the real good, is based upon false- 
hood. In part it loves outward show, and lets itself be drawn 

' The Prologue of the Gospel deriyes eveiything finite from the life and light 
of the xiyt. The finite is indeed without l^ht in itself, and in so far darkness ; 
bat this innocent absence of light only becomes sin when the darkness asserts 
itself against the light (John i. 6), instead of accepting and retaining it This 
ia not prevented by its nature (i. 11, 12), which on the contrary needs the light 
(L 4, xiL 85 f., 46). 

'John xvii. 6, 24, i. 9, 10, ix. 89, zL 9, xii. 47, vi. 14, viL 4, viii. 26, iz. 5 ; 
cf. Rev. ziii. 8, xvii. 8. The entirety of men : John iii. 16, 17, viL 4, xiL 19. 

'John vL 88, 51. Receptiveness : John iiL 16, 17, iv. 42, xiL 47, xvii. 
21, 28. 

* ix. 89, 41, xii. 85 f. ; 1 John ii. 11. * John i. 5. 

^ John ix. 41. 
DoRKSE. — Chkist. Door. ii. X 
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from God by sensnousness ; ^ in pr.rt it seeks its own honour, 
will not give it up,' cannot submit to be rebuked by the light, 
but proudly closes itself against God. Thus, in John the 
world is called both the object of false, God-opposing love, 
and the subject As the world, it loves not what is from God, 
but what is from the world.' Both subject and object are com- 
bined, when it is said the world loves its own, i.e. the world 
loves itself.* As the world, it cannot hate what is opposed to 
God, but loves it ; it cannot love the good, but only hate it.' 
In thus turning away from God and falling back on itself, it 
seeks to organize itself into a self-sufficing circle of its own, 
to which Christ and His people belong not, of which they are 
not, although found outwardly in the same world. And this 
it succeeds in doing to a certain degree. The whole world lies 
in wickedness through him who is in the world, the wicked 
One,^ Satan, who is the centre of all that is opposed to God, 
and who, as the world's false principle of unity, seeks to 
organize it into a counter-power to God, a kingdom of evil ; 
for he is called apxcov rov Koa^iov ro&rovJ The world is 
thus a compact power,^ banded in conspiracy against Christ, 
and destined to be overcome. It would fain close itself against 
Christ ; but it cannot prevent Him entering into it, into its 
compact unity, as light into its darknesa* It may render 
itself insensible and blind to the light brought by Christ and 
His servants ; *" it may hate and slay His servants, but it must 
submit to have its nature judged by this light, nay, by its 
very opposition to the light, submit to pass unwiDing judg- 
ment on itself, to exhibit itself as darkness,^* and also to be 
judged at the last day.^* 

4. In thus thoroughly grasping evil in its absolute 
significance under its two main forms, — one more passive 
(where the spirit falls a prey to false dependence on the 
sensuous world, to deifying of the world), the other more 

' 1 John ii 16, 17. " John v. 41-44. 

8 1 John ii 15. * Jolin xv. 19. 

* John XV. 18, 19, xvL 20 ; 1 John ui. 13. * 1 John iv. 4, v. 19. 
7 John xii. 81, xiv. 80, xvi. 11 ; cf. Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12. 

• John XVL 88. • John i. 9, ix. 5, xii. 46. 
" John i. 10, ix. 89, xiv. 17, xvil 25 ; 1 John iii. 1. 

" John iii. 18 it, xii. ai, 47 f., xvi. 11 ; cf. 1 Cot. vi. 2, xi. 82 ; Rom. iii. 6. 
" John V. 29, xii. 48. 
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active, deifying of self in pride and arrogance, — while deducing 
both from alienation from God/ whose converse is some kind 
of false love, the Kew Testament leads at once to a stand- 
point, from which evil appears in a new Ught, namely as the 
irrational, as falsehood, as hollowness and emptiness, which 
has nothing but outward show and folly for its contents. To 
be falsehood is essential to evil in its senmoua form. For 
this form only gains acceptance through falsehood, as if the 
creature and not God were the supreme good,' as if the world 
with its lusts did not pass away,' as if the law were not 
given, and therefore Grod not holy, or in giving it not good,^ 
and finally as if, when the law is transgressed, God were not 
the righteous, almighty Judge of evil, and as if sin would 
lead to a higher state of existence in knowledge, freedom, 
and delight^ Evil arrogates to itself a power which it 
possesses not ; in order to cause despair of the triumph and 
power of good,^ it pretends to an immortality of pleasure, or 
at least impunity. But this falsehood is dissipated, and sin 
exhausts itsell The end of sin is the dispersion of the 
attractive show of false good ; for aU sin is a fantastic and 
false simulation of illusive benefits, a sort of superstition and 
deifying of the world The end is death and destruction 
instead of life, bondage instead of freedom.^ The second 
chief form also only gains acceptance through falsehood. 
Pride before God rests upon untruth, upon denial of the 
creature's positioa The "strong" are "weak."' Self- 
righteousness is but a worse form of sin, because it denies the 
basis of morality and religion — ^humility.^ Whoever thinks 
himself pure deceives himself, i,e. untruth and falsehood is 
such a power in him as to deceive the deceiver who believes 
in it.^® The pre-Christian heathen religions, which exhibit an 
ethical character, like the higher dualistic systems, began 
indeed to grasp the fearful nature of evil, but not its reality 

1 Bom. L 21 E, ii. 17 ff. ; John ill. 19 f. 

• This is the ViXittf in Ja& i. 14 ; the *ayts in Paul (Horn. xi. 9), 1 Tim iii 
7 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

• 1 John ii 17. * Gen. iii. 1. ■ Gen. iii 4, 6. 

• Matt iv. 8 f. 

f Rom. vil 15 : iA*»T»t ; Jas. i. 15 ; Rom. vi. 18 ff., 28. * Matt. ix. 12. 
> Matt. xzi. 81 if. ; Luke v. 81, x. 29, xTi. 15 ; Mark ii 17. 
w 1 John i 8. 
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and depth. They believe in the evil, which attributes to 
itaelf a power belonging only to God They hold it to be 
inevitable, a view which maims the moral impulse, as it 
obscures the consciousness of guilt On the other hand, in 
the O. T. and far more decisively in Christianity, the con- 
sciousness of the victorious power of goodness shows that die 
hollowness and folly of evil have been seen through. It is 
recognized as springing from falsehood, maintaining itself 
through falsehood, and also as ending, through the manifesta- 
tion of its falsehood, in judgment Satan is already judged.^ 
5. The superficial conception of evil stops at the evil acts, 
and does not recognize the evil state in which it culminates, 
and from which tiie evil act again issues. On this view it 
appears as consisting in mere isolated acts' of momentary 
significance. But the N. T. recognizes also inherent sin.' 
According to the apostle, alienation from God is accompanied 
by an evil state. He speaks of deadness to the divine, of 
insensibility, of a hard heart and conscience, of an old man.^ 
Christ speaks in the same way.^ 



Ut SIN AS A P0W£B IN THE HUMAN RACE, OB AS GENEBIC SIN. 

§73ft. 

According to Biblical teaching, the actual, like the inherent, 
sin of the individual does not stand as something 
isolated, but is in most intimate connection with the 
entire race. 

LiTEBATURE.— Oehler, Theol. of 0. T. L 235 fif. [Clark]. Weiss, 
tU supra, §§ 67, 153. 

Observation. — As the generic character of evil is of the 
highest importance, both for a correct idea of evil and for 
redemption, it is worth while first of all to review the 

' John zvi. 11 ; Luke z. 18. 

' [Blaaae Eimzdheit^ mere individoality.] 

' kfutfrim vi»f«, Bom. YU. 8, is Bin not yet active, 

« Epb. ii. 12, iv. 17 ff., 22 ; GoL iii. 9. 

* Matt vii. 18, viiL 22 ; John iii. 5, viii. 38. 
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Scripture history of the relation between the genus and the 
individual in reference to sin* 

1. In the O. T. are already found the materials for the 
conception of evil as a generic characteristic, and not merely 
as a matter of the individual person, A common life in a 
good and evil sense is often spoken of, the ruling assumption 
in general being, that the members of a general body, kinsmen 
in race, are homogeneous by nature or by example and custom, 
specifically in a moral and religioiis respect, more certainly, 
however, in evil than in good« Here come in those two lines 
or circles of life in the oldest history of mankind, although 
the division is not such as to make all interchange in a good 
and bad sense impossible. In these circles the individual 
persons are considered as so bound together, that not merely 
is a general sum of evil spoken of (in which case certainly 
each individual might only be responsible for his share), but a 
general sin and guilt of this circle, and that the individual 
without more ado is regarded as jointly responsible for the 
whole to which he belongs, as involved in its guilt,^ and con* 
versely, the righteousness of one benefits the whole.' The 
less the advance in personal self-dependence, the greater the 
importance attached to the truth that the particular individual 
is to be estimated by the total life of which he is a member, 
and which exercises sway over him. According to the 0. T., 
at first a preponderance of the generic over the personal life 
obtains. This is the physical stage^ for the genus is necessarily 
preponderant, where the personal element has yet made no 
progress. Hence it is said,' that the transgression of the 
fathers is visited upon the children, who are also assumed to 
be evil, to the third and fourth generation. The proverb: ''The 
apple falls not far from the trunk," as Hengstenberg rightly 
says, has its application where no principle of regeneration as 
yet exists. The same thought of the responsibility of the 
individual for his race, and of the whole for the individual, 
this solidarity of their relation is also a fundamental assump* 
tion in the obligation of the nation to punish the sin of the in- 
dividual and do away with wickedness, in order that the whole 

' Here the mention of the Flood is in place, Gen. yi. ; the judgment on Sodom 
and Gomoirha, Gen. ziz., and so on. 
' Gen. zviii 22 f., 81. * Ex. zz. 5, 6 ; cf. xzxir. 7, and Deut t. 9. 
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land may not lie under guflt, and in the sacrifice for an 
undetected murder. An unexpiated crime pollutes the land. 
Guilt like that of Achan or the king, is chained to the whole 
people/ to say nothing of the fate of the Canaanites, where 
the whole people suffered for offences which had poisoned 
the commonwealth. If we stop at this point, and the 
personal factor remains excluded, it would not be wroi^ for 
the individual to be deemed better for the sake of his better 
race, e^. the Abrahamic, and others to be deemed worse for 
the sake of their worse ancestry, — an idea present to the 
minds of the disciples ^ as possible, but rejected in the 0. T.^ 
This leads to the second stage. 

The Hebrew people advances to the standpoint of legal 
personalUy. Since the law appeals to the will of the in- 
dividual, with the consciousness of personal duties it awakens 
the consciousness of personal responsibility, and in this way 
over against the physical factor of the generic life emerges 
more and more consciously that of the subjectivity of the 
individual. But to this an opposite extreme attached itself, 
mentioned by Jeremiah and EzekieL Under the pressure of 
the burden afflicting their days in special measure, the opposite 
pole to physical generic life, namely personal consciousness, 
made itself felt to such a degree, that during the sufferings of 
the people the proverb grew up: ^The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge." ^ Here, 
therefore, every one would fain exist by himself and answer 
only for his own guilt ; the hearts of the children are turned 
from the fathers; the sons, instead of acknowledging a. common 
guilt which connects them with their fathers, accuse their 
fathers, or even God Himself, because they suffer, as if there 
were no common guilt. Jeremiah, on the contrary, reminds 
of the fact that the sons do not suffer without participating in 
the sin of their fathers. And similarly Ezekiel shows how 
such language itself is sin, and that God pimishes no one 
for the fathers' sin unless he is like his fieithers in sin, that 
He punishes no one if he improves, and thus by righteousness 
releases himself from the power of the generic life.^ But he 

^ Josh. vii. ; 2 Sam. xsL 1, xziv. 2, 13-15. * John iz. 1, 2. 

* 2 Kings ziv. 6 ; Dent. zxiv. 16 ; 2 Chion. xxv. 4. 

« Jer. xxxL 29 f. ; Ezek. xti'u. 2 f. • Lam. iii. 89. 
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says also, that for this a new heart is necessary. Jeremiah 
assumes, as an essential, distinctive feature in his Messianic 
picture, that no one shall any longer suffer for others' sins.^ 
The preponderance of the generic life shall cease. In virtue 
of the new covenant and by means of the new heart, the 
personal factor, freedom, shall gain the preponderance. Then 
shall it be true, that every one shall die only for his own sin. 
But meanwhile the prophet would not have the individual 
release himself from the guilt of the race, but connect him- 
self with that guilt by repentance, acknowledging that the 
physical continuity, in virtue of which the individual shares 
the character of his race, has its trutL The subjectivism of 
the legal standpoint, on the contrary, would stand absolutely 
alone. It regards the sin of a neighbour as not affecting it 
and its responsibility, and would say with Cain, Am I my 
brother's keeper ? ' Further, it deems itself justified in demand- 
ing from the divine government of the world every moment 
an immediate, uninterrupted equalization of sin and punish- 
ment, of merit and reward, even in behalf of individuals, and 
therefore in inferring special guilt from special misfortune, and 
special virtue from outward wellbeing. 

Certainly the expectation of equality between moral worth 
and outwsurd destiny involves a justifiable element, to which 
the reality does not correspond. And out of this grew for the 
pious of the 0. T., especially considering the great significance 
which the idea of justice had in their eyes, inner perplexity, 
doubt of the justice of the world's government or of the law,' 
nay, of God Himself. Observation of the course of the world 
gave rise to the problem of Theodicy,* with which also Greek 
tragedy to some extent busied itsell 

But this difBcult problem, how the disproportion between 
worth and destiny in reality squares with God's justice and 
holiness, led ideally to the ethical conception of the relation 
between individuals and the common life in which they 
stand. It is recognized that the good man, by disproportionate 
suffering worthily borne, renders high service to the common 

^ Jer. xzzi 29 f.; Ezek. xyiiL 80. * Oen. iy. 9. 

* Ezek. xviiL 29. 

* So in Ps. zUz. IzziiL ; Jer. xii. 1 ; in the Proyerbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
especially the Book of Job. See hereafter, S§ 86, 89. 
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weal ; he is a living pioof that love to God and righteonsness 
need not be a politic form of Egoism or a mere show^ but that 
goodness has its disinterested, true friends. So to sufiSer that 
the non-dependence of love to God upon reward and advan- 
tage stands forth to view, is a distinction, is a suffering in 
honour of goodness, for the conmion benefit, and thereforo u 
sufTering for others, and substitutory in kind. And this sub- 
serves the Messianic idea, which carries on the same thought 
and the ethical connection of the personal and generic con- 
sciousness to this point, that the Servant of Jehovah suflTers 
not for His own sake, nor merely for His own distinction, 
also for His brethren, that therefore the constitution of the 
common life, by which an innocent person is involved in 
suffering, must subserve this ethical duty, — ^that the pious 
sufferer regard not the guilt of his brethren as not concerning 
him, but bear it as his own, and that in this way healing 
accrue even to this common life by the substitutoiy effects of 
a healthy personal power belonging to it The Servant of 
Jehovah is not humbled by being placed on an equality with 
the race. On the contrary. His righteousness only shines the 
more brightly and works the more powerfully, since He 
spontaneously acquiesces in the disproportion of His fate with 
His personal worth.^ Thus in the Servant of Jehovah prophecy 
brought the personal and generic consciousness into intimate, 
ethical interpenetration, certainly at first only in ideal in- 
tuition. But when the Servant, nay Branch, of Jehovah, 
although without transgression of His own and by a juridical 
standard unparticipant in the sin and giult of the people, 
nevertheless mindful of the real physical continuity which 
forms the centre or reality of the people, in free redeeming 
love treats what belongs to others as pertaining to Him and 
His responsibility, and bears the people's sin, how could a 
pious, upright Israelite, who denies not his sinfulness, wish to 
sever himself from his people, and place himself in contrast 
with them, instead of blending himself with the sinful nation, 
without any reserve, in the feeling of a comnum guilt i We 
find this done in part even before that high development of 

^ Isa. liii. 10. With this may be compared what Plato requires in the Repablic 
iQ reference to the just man, in order that he may be iireaistibly acknowledj^ 
as such. 
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the Messianic idea, t.g. in Moses.^ Of course the whole of 
mankind is not yet comprehended under the unity of a general 
sin and guilt, nor is a participation of Israel in the sin of the 
heathen world expressed. Only a germ of this advance can 
be found in that Psalm,^ where the poet seems to derive the 
beginning and origin of his sinfulness from his connection 
with the raca 

2. By Christianity indeed the personal consciousness has 
been intensified, nay perfected; for the worth of each indi- 
vidual is now described as infinite,^ and in the last resort the 
decision lies with his personal volition or non-volition.^ But 
the very perfecting of the personal consciousness leads man in 
love back to the genus, as we have just seen in the Messianic 
idea. At Christ's birth the angel announced,^ that now the 
hearts of the fathers are again turned to the children. But 
that which binds them together is a new principle, higher 
than nature and the family bond, stronger than a common 
descent and histoiy.^ In Christ has appeared the founder of 
a new humanity, and therefore of a new generic consciousness, 
both of which, however, are the perfecting of the original 
onea He is the Head, and all men are living members of 
the oiganism of His body only when one is responsible for 
another, bears another's burdens, suffers with him and rejoices 
with him, in love esteeming what is another's his owiu^ When 
the interests of the whole are taken up into the personality, 
nay, when the latter spontaneously makes itself a means for 
the good of the whole, this is a raising of the powers of the 
personality itsel£ Then it is morally impossible for one to 
isolate himself, to wish to have nothing to do with another^s 
guilt or the general guilt Love it is which restores in higher 
feshion the consciouBiiess of unity among mankind, shattered 
by sin, and freely makes acknowledgment of common guilt. 

Let us now consider still more closely the K. T. doctrine 
of the generic constitution of man in relation to evil. That, 
according to it, not individuals, but all are guilty, we have 

' Ex. xxxiL 10 ff., 82, xxxiv. 9 ; Isa. L 4-6, cf. lix. 4, 9^-16. Respecting 
Jeremiah, cf. 2 Mace. xv. 14. 
2 Pfi. li 5. > Matt XYiii. 12, xtL 26 ; 1 Pet ii. 6, 9. 

* Matt xxiii. 87 ; GaL vi. 4, 6. » Luke L 17. 
« Matt X. 87 £, xii 47>49. 
' GdL yi. 2 ; 1 Cor. xiii.; £om. ix. 1-4, xiL 4, XT. 1 ; Coh i 24. : 
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seen. But perhaps along with this equality of all, every one 
still stands absolutely alone. Or is there not merely an 
equality, but also a real continuity, of whatever kind, in their 
sinfulness? Every one would stand absolutely alone, if all 
first became sinners by a personal fall taking place freely and 
consciously, whether in this state or a pre-temporal state.^ 
The K T. teaches neither of these views, but a real continuity 
of sinfulness in men. This real continuity is not found in an 
evil matter as the pre-existent cause, in which all participate ; 
for it knows no such matter.' The power of evil example 
is acknowledged,' and therefore warnings are given against 
offences.^ An influence is also ascribed to Satan in dissemi- 
nating hatred and falsehood,^ and that in respect of the 
beginnings of mankind.^ But the N. T. does not stop at this. 
Satan is nowhere credited with immediate power in causing 
our race to sin. He gains power only through the mediation 
of a causality in consenting man himself. And as concerns 
evil example, accoixling to the K T. even before experience 
of the influence of others in temptation, nay, before one's 
own action, no one who comes into existence in the con- 
tinuity of the race in the usual way is in a normal state. 
On the contrary, universal sinfulness is based upon this fact, 
that ''what is bom of the flesh is flesh," and not spirit^ 
But in this passage ** the flesh '' is viewed not merely as an 
innocent defect which makes sin possible, but as an antithesis 
to spirit ; for otherwise the flesh could not be excluded from 
the kingdom of God, nor conversion be demanded as essential 
instead of a mere advance from a lower to a higher stage. 
Although the passage may not expressly require a new birth, 
but a birth from above, still the latter can only be conceived 
as a divine act, by which a life displeasing to God is changed 
into one pleasing to Him. Thus the sense is: He that is 
bom of the flesh, which is in nature opposed to the irpevfia, 
ie. he who springs from a sinful sphere of life, is homogeneous 
with that sphere ; the effect is determined by the cause. For 
this reason a second birth is required for all members of the 

^ As, e.g., JuL MUller sappoees. ' § 78. '1 Cor. xr. 83. 

« Matt, ziil 41, zviii. 7 ; Lake zviL 1 ; cf. 1 John iu 10. 
• John viiL 88-44. • 2 Cor. xL 8 ; cf. 1 Tim. iL 14. 

' John m. 6 ; cf. Matt iii 2, iv. 17, xyiii. 8. 
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race, a new and pure beginning, not a continuance in the 
same line, perhaps with enhanced energy, but a turning back 
from the wrong path. But by this universal sinfulness, the 
personal participation and guilt of the individual is not meant 
to be excluded.^ As then John^ in respect of universal sin- 
fulness, does not so introduce the power of the Prince of the 
world as to overlook the fact of its being based on the 
natural interconnection of men, so Paul, while adhering to the 
Mosaic Hamartigeny, goes yet a step farther back to an 
historic cause within the human race, and in this way brings 
to a conclusion what is left still indefinite in the JohannaBan 
passage under consideration. He goes back to the first pro- 
genitor and his cu^tual sin,' not to an irregularity in human 
nature due to creation, by which sin was brought into the 
world. Just as surely as he regards Christ not merely as the 
first in a series, but as the cause, the progenitor of a new race, 
. so surely must he also have thought of Adam as a causality of 
the sinfulness of the entire human family, although he does 
not more particularly specify the maimer in which the cause 
operated. And as he had described heathen and Jews as 
equally in need of redemption, so now, by recurring to their 
common progenitor, he combines the sin of both as a whole, 
describes it as chargeable with general guilt and subject to 
general punishment,' to a tcardtcpLfia, with which is con- 
trasted as a healing, indivisible power the hucalt^fia of Christ, 
our receptiveness for which is just as great as our need. 

3. Distinctums of degree in evil and in guilt The first 
men are not cursed, but only the serpent and the earth for 
man's sake; but in the case of Cain the curse is added, 
and similarly in the case of the Flood,^ a fact implying 
greater guilt. The O. T. does not favour a rigid, abstract 
doctrine of original sin, according to which all actual evil was 
the consequence of the evil generic constitution without 
assistance of personal volition, and according to which, there- 
fore, all men would stand on the footing of a bare equality in 
sin. It rather acknowledges a difference of degree in evil and 
guilt We might think ourselves compelled to decide for the 

1 John iii. 19 ff., y. 88, 44 ; Matt zxiii. 87. 

' Rom. T. 12 ff. : wmfa^nt, ^mfa»9^ Cf. Weias, Hi wpra, p. 288 ff. 

« Bom. v. 18, xi 82 ; GaL iil 22. * Gen. iv. 11, vi 5-7. 
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former view by reason of the need of redemption, which is 
ascribed absolutdy, and therefore uniformly, to all ; whereas 
the moral consciousness, which is aware of degrees of guilt 
and sin, and that not merely in respect of the sphere of 
civil justice, testifies for the latter. The importance of this 
question is great, as on its decision depends whether we are 
committed to absolute predestination (either in the Monistic 
form of the restoration of all things, or in the Dualistic form 
of the antithesis between the eternally reprobate and eternally 
elected), or whether a place remains for human freedom and 
responsibility. Now Christ gives distinct intimation ^ that in 
different persons a different amount of evil volition may be 
involved in an act. Even in the other world it will be more 
tolerable for some than for others.' Jesus glanced lovingly at 
the youth who had striven to observe the Ten Commandments, 
although he had not gained life and peace thereby.' And a 
difference is made between those who are not far firom Gk)d's 
kingdom and others. But it seems to be in contradiction to 
these statements that not merely Paul,^ but the entire N. T., 
places all men on a level as those who in a moral and religious 
respect are destitute of praise before God; for by such 
language all worth seems denied to all pre-Christian virtue, 
(and that according to the true standard {ivilyirwv Oeov),) and 
all distinctions in moral and religious character rendered 
indifferent Nay, when Christ frequently prefers those who 
are stained with the most conspicuous vices and sins,' Chris- 
tianity seems directly to wish to build itself on the overthrow 
of all law and all effort after observing it. But just here the 
solution, and the harmony with the law, are disclosed. For 
the Pharisees are not pronounced worse, because they are really 
zealous to conform to the law, and the publicans and sinners 
better, because they are indifferent thereto; but the former 
are pronounced worse because their zeal for the law forgets 
the fundamental virtue of humility and faith in a soulless 
observance of the letter, and the latter are pronounced better, 
because they may be and usually are nearer to the acknow- 
ledgment of their need of redemption, and therefore to 
humility, than the uncreaturely spiritual pride which bases 

1 Lxike zii. 47. ' Matt zL 22, 24 ; Luke z. 12. • Mark z. 21. 

« Rom. iii. 19 ff. * Matt. zxi. 81, 32 ; Luke zt. 
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itself on legal righteousness, and is therefore pretence or 
hypocrisy. Accordingly, on the basis of the essentially 
equal, i«. absolute, need of redemption by all a distinction 
arises, accordingly as one possesses more or less living recep- 
tiveness for redemption. To this more or less of receptive- 
ness corresponds a distinction in the degree of sin and guilt. 
A higher degree of both lies in those acts or states of sin, 
by which the consciousness of sin, and therefore of the need 
of redemption, is stifled, and the possibility of conversion 
imperilled This is done to the greatest d^ree by the sin 
which regards the sinful state connected with falsehood as 
righteousness, and thus uproots receptiveness for redemption. 
Although, therefore, outside Christianity all are alike in not 
being redeemed, while needing redemption, still one may 
stand fjBurther from or be nearer and more accessible to actual 
redemption, accordingly as he is in a state which holds him 
back from redemption as supposed to be needless, or as his 
form or stage of sin is such as renders it difiScult for him to 
deem himself righteous and obscures his need of redemption. 
But the sin against the Holy Ghost is described as the most 
grievous although avoidable sin, ie. the rejection of Christ as 
Saviour in definitive unbelief,^ after He has begun to reveal 
Himself in man's spirit Nowhere is it said that man must 
needs commit this sin on account of his natural sinful 
cons-titution. On the contrary, it is Christianity which so 
perfectly restores personal responsibility, that no one can be 
finally lost or forced to reject Christ on account of his connec- 
tion with the race. 

From this it follows that sin is more perilous and deadly 
in the degree that it urges to unbelief in Christ 

^ Matt. xiL 81 ff. ; Heb. yL 4, x. 26. Tbat deflnitiye, irremoyeable hd belief 
forms part of this sin, follows from this, that there is no foi^yeness for it either 
in this world or the next. According to the Epistle to the Hebrews, it cannot 
be committed, nnless free, preyenient grace has been preyionsly lost ; for only 
thus is it possible for the rejection of Christ not to take place in ignorance cf 
Christ's significance. 
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B. — The Ecclesiastical Doctrine, 

§ 74. The Historic Founding of the Doctrine of the 

Beformaiion, 

After the physical conception of evil in Manichseism had 
been overcome, and the doctrine of natural goodness and 
the power of self-redemption or Pelagianism renounced, 
the d(^matic development of the idea of evil still 
remained entangled in the juridical conception until the 
Beformation advanced beyond it 

Literature. — Fr. Nitzsch, Orundriss der christl. Dogrtun- 
gesdiichte, pp. 348-370 (for earlier works on the History of the 
Doctrine of Sin, see p. 360 ; on Pelagius and Pelagianism, p. 
370; on Grace and Freedom, p. 383). Worthy of special 
notice : Vossii Hist, de Controversiis, guas Pelagius gusq. rdir 
gmce mcverwnt, lib. vii. 1618, Walch, De PelagianisTno ante 
Pelagiurriy 1783. Jacobi, Die Le\re des Pelagius, 1842. JuL 
Mtiller, Der Pdagianismus, Deu/tscJie Zeitechr. fur christl. Wise, 
etc 1854, N. 40 f. Wiggers, Pragm, Darstellung des August, 
und Pelag. 2 vols, 1821-33. Worter, Der Pelagianismus nock 
sein^em Ursprwng u, sein^er Lehre, 1866 ; Theil ii. of Die christl. 
Lehre von Onade u. Freiheit von der apost. Zeit his aufAugustin, 
Freiburg 1860. Landerer, Das Verhdltniss von Onade u. Fret- 
heit in der Aneignung des Jleils, Jahrb.fiir deutsche Theol. ii. 3, 
1857 (the pre- Augustine doctrine). Dieckhofif, Augustins Lehrt 
von der Onade, see Kirchl. Zeitschr. 1860-65. Marheinecke, 
Ottomar, Berl. 1821. Bindemann, Der heUige Augustinus, ii. 
1855. Thomasius, Die christl. Dogmengeschichte cUs Entwidh- 
lungsgeschickte des Hrchl. Lehrhegriffs, vol. i: Die Dogm&njge- 
schickte des aUen K. 1874, pp. 438-558. A. Dorner, Augustin's 
theol. System und s. reHgions-philosophische AnscKSWung, 1873. 

1. A deeply earnest conception of evil in its fearful 
character was widely spread in the East from early days, 
most of all in the Dualistic system. In the West also, 
through the influence of Platonism, a doctrine of matter was 
not rarely found which regarded the body as the grave of the 
souL These modes of thought, so repugnant to the buoyant 
light-heartedness of the Helleuic spirit, were indeed attracted 
by the earnestness of Christianity ; but in Gnosticism, to which 
even in its monistic forms a dualistic element belongs, and 
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still more in Manichseism, which arose in Persia in the third 
centuiy and found great acceptance in the more earnest Latin 
world in North Africa, Italy, and Spain, they threw their 
shadows into the church then in course of extension among 
the nations of the East Onostio Dualism divides mankind 
into two classes, Psychic and Pneumatic. As to substance, 
the one is evil and iinspiritual, the other good. In both cases 
no place remains for a divine act of redemption, nor yet for a 
real second birth of man, but only for an intellectual process, 
an attaining by one class to true knowledge through the 
wevfuu The acquisition of true knowledge redeems, ie. 
shows the Pneumatic man his inborn nobleness. Manicfumsm 
proper does not, like Gnosticism, divide mankind into two 
classes, but assumes that, while in themselves all are capable 
of redemption, there are opposite natural principles in every 
individual man. According to it, the spiritual side in itself is 
good and pure, allied to the divine ; but mankind are evil and 
in need of redemption by reason of gross matter, which is 
alien and hostile to spirit, and springs from the primal evil 
principle (pkrf, Satan). This second form, therefore, finds evil 
only in the hodt/, and is consequently superficial, nay, in 
course of approximation to the other extreme, to certain forms 
of Pelagianism. The body, this evil substance, according to 
it, is bound to man as by fate, a view which abolishes the 
idea of guilt Evil being treated as something merely physi* 
cal, redemptian is properly to be found only in deliverance 
from the body, which again is a physical conception of 
morality. To this, in the next place, attaches itself, since 
there is no disposition to proceed to the annihilation of the 
body, a negative asceticism {sigruicvlum oris, manua, siniis), 
which is the issue of true, redemptive knowledge. This 
Dualism also impinges upon the idea of Ood, because, 
although God is conceived as good. He is neither the sole 
primal principle, nor invested with creative, spontaneous 
power. Bather, in the rigid, unspiritual character of matter 
He has an eternal, undivine principle opposed to Him, which 
even His omnipotence is unable to control 

The unsophisticated Christian consciousness of the church, 
therefore, opposes to MaoiichsBism religious as well as moral 
reasons. The one absolute God, beside whom an eternal. 
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undivine principle has no place, can neither have originated 
nor permitted evil substances ; and since He alone can be the 
Creator of substances, evil ought not to be regarded as a 
substance. Thus Augustine's canon: Nulla naiura malum, 
sed quod contra TuUuram, id erU malum. Just so the Greek 
Fathers teach : To a&iia ov^ afiaprrdvci, ahXa 8t^ rov awfiaros 
^ "^hod' ^^ belongs essentially to the psychical side. 
Again, in o pposition to all Fatalism , t.h^ frnpntAbi^ify nf ovn 
is firmly held, this being based on human freedom, whereas in 
Manichssan, as in Gnostic Dualism, the existence of evil has 
its ground in an imhappy fata It is the merit of the Greek 
Fathers, up to the beginning of the fifth centuiy, to have 
rejected this physical conception of eviL To this category 
belong the Alexandrian Fathers : Clement, Origen, Athanasius, 
and the Antiochian Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. But their positive doctrines of the nature and 
reality of evil are less satisfactory. In order to avoid the 
error which makes evil a substance, which would require the 
disruption of one aspect of man's nature, they treated it more 
as a defect, certainly as a nonentity which ought not to exist 
But again, in order f n arnid an nnrth^'^fll "P^Q^^QiigTv^ those 
Fathers go back to the natural capacity for virtue in such a 
way as to impinge upon the rights and the necessity of grace. 
As concerns the former, the negative idea of evil, the one 
class of more Hellenic spirit, like Clement, found evil in the 
want of true knowledge, depriving the will of power to control 
the desires, or generally in infirmity of will, which is inherent 
in a finite nature. Here the influence was powerfully felt of 
the notion shared by an Athanasius and Augustine, that reality 
in the strict sense properly belongs to God alone, while the 
creaturely world, which arose from nothing, hovers between 
being and non-being, and tends back to notliing. Infirmity, 
corruption, or mortality, the physical element (therefore 
physical evil) was thus specially viewed as that from which 
redemption by God is necessary. Evil for them is severance 
from the true divine life, so that death, from which redemp- 
tion is necessary, has also for them in part spiritual signifi- 
cance, and the dominion of the devil, ** who has the power of 
death," refers to his power in temptation. But seeing that 
the Greek Fathers ascribe even to fallen man a moral power 
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and freedom, which although weakened reinains' essentially 
unchanged^ scaicely anything is. left but physical death and 
corruptiony as that from which only divine intervention can 
redeem. This would imply a Manichsean remnant, if they 
did not again derive the necessity of death from sin, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, who, like Origen, lays stress on the 
freedom of man, although not to such a degree as to derive 
man's present mortality from the personal guilt of individuals 
in a pre-existent state, attempts on the other hand to reconcile 
the need of divine redemption with freedom, by supposing 
that mortality was man's destiny from the b^inning, and not 
merely on accoilnt of actual sin, because Grod foresaw that he 
would sin ; this mortality or physical disorganization renders 
man weak and unfree, and is empirically the cause of his 
actual sinfulness. The vanquishing of death by the resurrec- 
tion is redemption. But since even believers must die, such 
a limitation of the meaning of redemption would imply that 
redemption in Christ has not yet come, but is only promised. 
The following may be taken as the general doctrine in the 
fourth centtuy: Man needs redemption, because the divine 
image is obscured in him, and he needs a higher knowledge 
and incitement of the wiU to good, as well as deliverance 
from Satan's dominion, especially from the curse of death — ^the 
punishment that has come down from Adam. On this view, 
Christ's example and doctrine, especially that of the resurrec- 
tion, form the characteristic elements of Christianity, On the^^^ 
whole, therefore, the rejection of Dualism in the Greek Churclfx 
was purchased by inadmissible sacrifices. That evil might 
not be conceived as substance, it was stamped as mere defect 
Further, and this took place in increasing measure, that 
capacity of moral imputation might not be infringed, a 
doctrine of freedom was set up, which left Uttle room, as 
concerns sin and guilt, for the need of a divine act of redemp- 
tion through Christ^^ and which was little in harmony with 
those doctrines of grace and the efficacy of the divine Spirit, 
which entered at the same time. 

2. This was destined to be revealed in the conflict between 
Pdagius and Aitgiistine. In strict antithesis to a merely 

' The foigiveneas of sins indeed always took an important place, ohiefly in the 
rite of bax)ti8m, but not a central place governing also the life after baptism, 

DOBNSB.-^fl&IBT. DOOT. II. Y 
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physical idea of evfl, Pelagiua maintains the subjectivdy 
moral standpoint ezdusivdy:^ Nan naturoi ddietunt est, sed 
voluntatis; (nrvnt banum ae malvm nan TUfbiteum ncueUur, 
9ed ogUtiT. The act, the self-determination of the firee will, 
is to him the sole source of that which is subject to moral 
estimate. On this account not only is all determining power 
of moral significance denied to the material and physical, 
but all inwardly determining divine influences {graiia imtema) 
are excluded; there is merely an adjtUarium Dei externum, 
consisting chiefly in Christ's teaching, example^ and promise. 
Even mortality does not place man in a state needing 
redemption. It neither results in nor springs from sin; to 
the spirit it has not the force of pollution or punishment, but 
is an innate necessity of our externally limited nature. On 
the contrary, man has in himself power for a holy life, which 
pious heathen have proved. Man cerUunly has not this inde- 
structible power of freedom for virtue firom himself, but from 
the Creator. If we wish, we may refer it to grace, ie. gratia 
ereans, a view which no doubt involves the refining away of 
the distinction between nature and graca But there is no 
further supernatural and internal grace in history, because it 
is superfluous. But as all good in man springs firom his 
freedom, so too all evil in the world springs from the action 
of freedom in the individual He makes evil. example the 
means by which evil is diffused, but behind that he conceives 
freedom to be man's unchanging power over himselt To the 
doctrine of inherited sin he opposes the inherited blessing of 
freedom. Evil can never be a vitium TuUurm, an inherited 
misfortune. This doctrine may appear strictly moral, because 
it strongly emphasizes personal responsibility and guilt, and 
satisfying in a religious aspect, so far as it absolutely transfers 
all causality of evil firom Ood to individual men. But it 
assigns a foreign, 'deistic position to God in relation to sin. 
Under this aspect it is impious, and lacks, therefore, ethical 
depth. Self-sufficient centring in one's self, isolation from 
God is thereby sanctioned and invested with the appearance 
of ethical dignity. We can only agree with Pelagius by 

^ Of. the works of Jerome (ed. Yallars. zL), where along with the SpUt. ad 
DemUriadem are printed the books BaqpotUionum m BpUidlaB PauU, rerised in 
the sense of the Church. Cf. Nitzsch, ut supra, p. 862. 
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finding the good, which we ought to possess, merely in single 
acts and ontwazd works (as Pelagius lays great stress on 
monkish virtue so called), without reference to the totality 
of disposition, to the living unity of the person, who only 
acquires a holy character in that child-like communion with 
Qod, which, where Gkxi's law is unmutilated, must be accounted 
man's moral duty as well as the highest moral good. 

With Augustine the Christian idea of evil begins its course ; 
for by excluding Manichsdsm as well as Pelagianism — ^those 
fundamental anthropological heresies — ^he began to lay the 
foundation for Christian anthropology. It is true, he opposes 
Manichssism, as even Anselm and Aquinas did, by affirming 
that evil is a nonentity. To desire, he says, to know what 
evil is, would be to desire to see darkness and hear silence. 
But still to him evil is not simple non-being or potential 
being, but a less degree {Nicktrtuhrtem, privatio) of a being 
which ought to be, privative negation. And the origin of 
evn lies to him primarily neither in God, nor in matter or 
nature, but in freedom of will in the first man, by which 
means he endeavours to secure the moral imputation of eviL 
But, on the other hand, he is no less anxious to interpret the 
Christian consciousness of man's need of redemption in a more 
thorough manner than was possible to the Easterns, who were 
so fond of referring simply to the darkened mind and the 
mortality inherited from Adam, or than Pelagius did. His 
central feeling is expressed in the saying: Ja4:et ab OrierUe 
ad OedderUem tusque ingens asgrotvs. De ecdo venit Domir 
imSt ut sanaret cegrotvm. In keeping with his profounder 
religious sense, the main thing for him, in order to goodness 
in man, is not singleness of acts, but his entire habitual 
character. He regards evil not as mere limitation from with- 
out, but as contrariety to a pure beginning, vUium prmUio 
JtidUic^ oiHginalis, the obverse of which is afnar inordinai%i$ 
or concupiscmtia. But whence then this universality of 
corruption, which is a necessiias TUttwralis in respect of every 
one newly bom ? The Greek Fathers, although teaching a 
transmission of the curse of death, stopped at the freedom of 
every individual with or without supposition of pre-existence, 
and either maintained innocence and purity in children, or 
along with mortality spoke only in general of an evU, natural 
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desire, or impurity, from which baptism delivers; or again 
they referred to the temptation of Satan, to which they do 
not attribute compulsion. The Westerns very early taught 
differently. One class say (so TertuUian first of all), Adam is 
f(m& generis et pi'incqts, his soul is matrix omnium, who arise 
out of it like shoots (per traducem). But they cannot be 
other than homogeneous with Adam, who became corrupt by 
his apostasy ; and the malum originale constituted by Adam's 
&ee act of sin extends by generation to posterity, producing 
death in them and making regeneration necessary for alL In 
a similar sense speak Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose. But with 
the corrupted nature, propagating itself from Adam, is trans* 
mitted also the culpa resting upon it. This theory of 
Tertullian of Adam's eovl as matrix omnium, is that of 
Traducianism proper. Adam is therewith conceived as a 
single historic person, but one who stands at the head, and 
occupies a historic position unique in kind. The sinfulness 
of all, without their personal participation, is supposed to be 
absolutely grounded in Adam's free act, by the consequences 
of which they are affected as by a misfortune, which is also a 
punishment for the inherited cuipa. But another theory, found 
in Irenseus, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, is, that Adam is not 
merely an individual, but the universal man (o Koff 8\ov 
dvOponrosi), and we were really embraced in him, so that we 
sinned in him. This would be a species of Pre-ezistentianism 
in more religious form connecting with Adam. According to 
the first theory, the entire genus, developing itself from the 
first pair, suffers through the single historic person — ^Adam ; 
according to the second, all the members of the genus are 
considered not as passive, but as active, but active in Adam. 
Both theories are found maintained in Augustine. On one 
side he speaks of a propagatio, by which the sin of Adam first 
passed over to posterity. On this view, therefore, they are not 
conceived as present and co-operating in Adam. Also when 
he says: In Adam totwm, genua humarmm radicalUer instUutum 
est ; ^ or : ' ipsum esse totum genus hvmanwm, so to speak as a 
germ, this may be understood in a Traducian sense. But, 
on the other side, he does not qidte give himself up to 

» De Oenesi ad literam, L vL § 14, ed. Ven. vol. iiL 267. 
s In Johannia Ev, Tract, z. 11, vol. iv. 494. 
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Traducianism, leaving a place open for Creationism. He is 
sharp-sighted enough to perceive that, on the view of pure 
Traducianisnii posterity are innocently involved in Adam's 
guilty sinfulness and mortality simply as in a penalty, and 
that this mode of conception bears too physical a character. 
He is therefore ilever able to decide altogether in favour of 
Traducianisnu On the whole, his aim is, with the universality 
of sinfulness, for which Tradudanism seemed to give the 
surest guarantee, to connect something which it does not 
supply, namely, to conceive individuals as having participated 
with their will and fault in their sinfulness (whereas the 
latter again is certainly supposed to be connected with 
Adam) ; sine volurUate peccatum esse non potest, nee origincUe 
peccatum. He endeavours to unite the two by a£Brming that 
all were that One ; he was nothing but their entirety. Only 
to one peceans volens can sin be rede imputed ; but amnes 
fuimus m iUo wnOy quomodo omnes fuAmus ille vmus} Thus 
all are jointly guilty of Adam's firee act, and liable to punish- 
ment, to spiritual and physical death, a ma^ssa perditionis, 
absolutely incapable of good, salvable only by divine elective 
predestination, which is the irresistible cause of faith in the 
one class. He does not say that all personally pre-existed 
in Adam ; but as r^ards their voluntas, they existed in 
Adam. But without personal life, no rational voluntas, but 
only nature could exist, which must operate as it is, which 
therefore cannot even corrupt itself, but can only produce 
what is defective, in case it is itself originally defective. 
Thus, if in the idea of Adam as the homo generalis something 
were meant to be advanced towards solving the enigma 
why sin and guilt rest upon all, an actual, personal pre-exist- 
ence of all must be assumed, a pre-existence which, if it were 
placed in Adam, would involve a monstrous thought ; for then 
Adam could no longer be a single historic person, but merely 
an idea, or symbol of an idea, namely of collective humanity, 
whereas Augustine, on the other hand, decidedly contemplates 
him as a free, acting pei'son, and as a historic progenitor. 
Thus Adam is to him a double amphibological notion, which 

* De Civ, Dei, xiii. 8, 14. Of. Contra FoHun, Manich, Disp, ii. 23 ; De 
peceai. meritis et remiss. 1. i. § 11, iii. § 14 ; De mtptiis et eoncup, 1. ii. § 15 ; 
Op, imper/. e, JuL L iv. § 104, p. 1466. 
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seeks to combine in thought irreconcilable fiactoTS, in order 
to satisfy those two interests. The fixed element, which to 
him is the main thing, consists therefore only in this, that all 
posterity participated in Adam's guilt. He therefore does not 
deem it unjust for children who die unbapti2ed, and Hie 
heathen, to be damned on account of the peceatum originale, 
because every one springing from Adam is damnatua arUiqui 
debUi Miffotione, from which nothing but election can set £rea 

Great as is Augustine's merit, his system suffers under 
various considerable defects. Although an Infralapsarian, he 
values freedom far too little. He invests the original state 
with a perfection which anticipates the work of freedom, while 
it makes the Fall inexplicable. His conception of the power 
of peceatum originale is such that he not only regards the 
virtue found among the heathen as insufficient and imperfect, 
but simply stamps it as moral corruption. After the Fall he 
no longer leaves any place for fr^ will, neither in passing 
over to faith, nor for the preservation of faith. Bather, faith 
to him is exclusively God's work in virtue of absolute and 
particular predestination, God also endowing all the elect with 
the donum peraeverantiaf. 

Not merely did the Oriental Church never accept his 
doctrine, but in the West also many voices were raised in 
opposition. Thus John Cassian, Yincentius of Lerins, Faustus 
of Bhegium, and Gennadius, and the so-called Massilians 
generally, who taught that fallen man can do some good, 
namely, begin, while grace alone can complete the good work. 
This is the later SemuPdoffianism so called, to which original 
sin is a disease, but which still leaves some freedom, namely 
for the beginning of conversion*^ But later, again, Avitus of 
Yienne, Gsesaiius of Aries, and Fulgentius of Buspe, excited 
a reaction against the Massilians, and thus at the Synod of 
Orange 629 a more moderate Augustinianism carried the day, 
which did not teach absolute and particular predestination, 
while laying down the proposition : Primum peceatum primi 
hominis oriffinaliter in amnes transiit. 

3. In the following centuries opinion fell still further 
behind the position of Augustine, and in the Middle Ages it 
rested at an externally juridical conception of nudum originale. 

^ CL Wiggen, iU iupru, ii. e £ 
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Opinion, it is true, was nnanimous on this point, that the loss 
of Adam's high prerogatives, and especially oijustitia origtruilis, 
passed over to his posterity. Nevertheless, for the most part 
this was not understood in the sense that posterity on this 
account were corrupt in themselve& Those prerogatives were 
conceived as a supernatural addition to Adam's free personality, 
which was sinless in itself and complete without them, and 
posterity, although inheriting that loss of justUia originalis, 
are still in possession of freedom of moral choice pretty much 
like that which Adam had. Only offences, it was said, which 
are the results of freedom can be called eviL But this, taken 
alone, would have led to the Pelagian doctrine of natural purity 
and moral strength, and have left but a precarious position for 
the need of redemption and reconciliation. And this all the 
more, since for the most part pure Greationism prevailed in 
the Middle Ages, which, seeing that nothing sinful can spring 
directly from God's hand, would lead to the supposition that 
the soul of every man is really pure originally. Only when, 
as often happened, a corrupting influence of the body and its 
disorderly desires upon the soul was assumed, did a certain 
place remain, on the view of pure Creationism, for the 
necessity of redemption, — an insecure one, however, when the 
natural moral strength for virtue was conceived as still existing 
in Adam's posterity. But in order to obtain a place for the 
universal necessity of redemption and reconciliation, a sort of 
law of inheritance — an externally juridical standard — was 
applied to the relation between Adam and his posterity. As 
children, who inherit the property of their parents, are bound 
also to assume their debts, so men, who have received through 
their parents the blessings of their life, ene also under obliga* 
tion to answer for their debts, here the guilt of their first 
parents. Moral guilt {culpa) is thus treated as a species of 
private debt (debitum), and when with this was connected an 
inherited infirmity of spirit or concupiscence in the lower 
parts of man, the question still was, whether concupiscence 
bears a sinf al character, which many doubted. Abelard went 
the farthest in this direction: sin is not transmitted, but 
penal liability. In this case the only thing left, from which 
certainly redemption is necessary, is punishment, as formerly 
according to the Greek doctrine deatL Thus the Lombard 
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could say: All men sinned in Adam, in the sense that as 
Adam's posterity Grod regards them as jointly responsible for 
the sin, by which the dontm, mi^peraddUvm was lost. But 
thus men are regarded under one aspect as mere generic 
beings, not as free persons, and under the other are merely 
treated as self-dependent persons with capacity of moral 
choice, not as generic beings. But this is simply the contra* 
diction which during the Bomish period is repeated in so 
many dogmas. The one aspect by itself inclines to entire 
dependence on the race, and with this corresponds the magical 
influence of grace through the Church ; the other inclines to 
Pelagianism. One tempers the other, but only in an external 
manner. No interpenetration of the two legitimate factors — 
the personality and the genus — is attained. 

In the Tridentine Creed the definition is formulated, 
according to which an inherited penal liability of the race 
is indeed decisively adopted, and so far Adam's peccatum 
traTts/vrndituT in posteros; but otherwise no secure place is 
preserved for the universality of the necessity for redemption 
from sin. According to the Tridentine Creed, man's nature ia 
weaker since the loss of the donum supematurcUe, but is still'T' 
uninjured, so far as it consists in freedom, i.e. in capacity of \ 
morel choice. He only lacks now the golden bridle, by which 
he would have been able with ease to control the lower powers 
and desires. Nevertheless, the defect of justUios originalis 
does not involve sin proper. The concupiscence, which 
remains even in the r^enerate, can only improperly be called 
sin, although Paul occasionally calls it sin. Therefore, 
according to this view, strictly considered, reconciliation and 
redemption would not be necessary for man on account of 
his personal character. No sinful corruption exists, nor is 
any inherited from Adam ; but only in virtue of a mysterious 
imputation of Adam's sin have men to suffer for something 
of which they are not personally guilty. But when it is not 
a sinfulness inherent in man, but merely a debiium cdiena 
culpa contractum which imposes the need of redemption and 
reconciliation, it is no wonder that the necessity of Christ's 
redeeming work remains in suspense, and indeed in the days 
of Scholasticism after Anselm was often denied ; for if man 
does not carry evil or guilt in himself, but has only to bear 
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another^s guilt by a sort of fiction, then the simple omission 
of the divine imputation of sin would have sufficed for 
redemption. 

Observation. — ^If we say with Bellarmine, that the danum 
supernaturale is not an incidental, superfluous addition, but 
necessary, in order to keep under the natural rebdlio camis 
against the spirit, this involves a Manicheeanizing tendency, 
because involving an innate insubordination of the lower 
powers. Bat since he regards this natural rebdlio camiSy 
now obtaining in us, without the restraining counterpoise of 
the spirit as just as little evil as the Tridentine Creed 
regards concupiscerUia, this mode of representation avails 
nothing towards establishing the necessity of redemption, 
but only issues in a lowering of moral duty and an exculpa- 
tion of man. For this reason Luther's doctrine oi justUia 
originalis is a loftier one.^ He reckons justitia originaiis a 
part of man's original nature (natura), i,e, of his idea, so that, 
when it is absent and its opposite is present, the idea of man 
suffers grievous injiuy. It is the vere rutturaie, nan donum, 
quod ah extra accederet, separatum a natura hominis. In 
Adam's case, indeed, Luther made too little distinction 
between the idea and its realization; but he saw ^9,t justitia 
originalis cannot be something incidental to man, like a 
superfluous ornament, but that it forms the centre in the 
very idea of man, and makes such unconditional claim to 
realization, that, where it is consciously lacking to man, 
whereas it ought to be present, sin exists. The mistake of 
identifying realization in Adam's case with idea, and of 
making him in the beginning not merely innocent and good 
in tendency, but already perfect in all virtues, persists long 
in evangelical theology, although this might have been 
obviated by the circumstance that self-preservation in the 
primal state, which confessedly remained a duty, must 
needs have involved discipline, and therefore growth in 
moral power.' But still the advance in teaching, that perfect 
righteousness belongs to the nature, i,e, to the concept or 
idea, of man, is independent of this uncorrected mistake. 



§ 75. — The Doctrine of the Evangelical Church. 

The Keformation brings to completion the opposition to 
Manichseism and Pelagianism; for, while rejecting the 

^ Comm. on Qeneaa^ Walch, I. 258 ff. * See above, p. 77 ff. 
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conception of evil as a substance, and holding fast the 
original equality of all in moral destination, it refuses to 
consider evil as mere finitude or defect and disease, or 
as sensuousness, and just as little to find it only in 
actual sin springing from free volition, but contemplates 
it as a perversion {ccrruptio) of man morally and 
religiously, a perversion due to the abuse of freedom, 
and becoming part of the moral constitution. This 
ethico-religious idea of evil, although the continuance 
of free volition in reference to civil justice is taught, 
includes the absolute need of redemption, but in such a 
way that at the same time the capacity of redemption is 
involved in the contrariety of evil to the true nature of 
the spirit Accordingly, even generic sin is not con- 
ceived as mere misfortune without guilt, nor as hereditary 
guilt in a mere externally juridical sense without inter- 
vention of personal sinfulness, but as culpable abnormity, 
as sinfulness associated with iyulpa and reatus, and 
implicating in general guilt On all these points the 
two Evangelical Confessions are in essential agreement 
But none the less they agree also in this, that in several 
respects their doctrine of the origin of this universal 
sinfulness remains unsatisftu^tory in relation to guilt and 
punishment and to actual sin. 

1. As the last word of the 0. T. — the word of the Baptist 
-was the first of the N. T.,^ so the first of Luther's ninety- 



five Theses begins with the doctrine, that the life of the 
Christian must be a continuous repentance. The condition 
of the knowledge of grace in its significance is knowledge of 
the significance of sin, according to Melanchthon's saying: 
Bmeficia Christi rum poterunt cognosci, nisi inteUigamus mala 
nostra? Deeper insight into the nature of sin was necessary, 
in order that the doctrine of justification by faith might be 
seen with a clearness such as had been unknown to the 
Church since the days of PauL The Beformers stop not at 

^ Hatt ill. 2, iy. 17. * Of. also Apology, 66, 88. 
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single acts or works, but go back to inner movements, and 
from these to their source, or the state of which they are the 
manifestation. According to them, there is evil which is not 
actual and yet culpable. Far removed as they are from 
Manichseism, because God can create nothing evil, and the 
devil can create nothing at all, while such a theoiy, moreover, 
would be incompatible with the truth of Christ's Incarnation,^ 
still they do not consider concupiscerUia as the mere innocent 
occasion of sin (fomes peccatt). It consists in the emancipa- 
tion of the flesh, which in the normal condition of reason 
would be kept in subjection to the spirit' little as they call 
the body evil in itseU*, just as little do they make the spirit 
impartidpant in eviL Bather, to them even sensuousness has 
a spiritual relation. They see therein reatus and culpa. And 
again they teach that there is more than mere defect in the 
spirit Evil is not different from good in a mere quantitative 
sense, a minus of good ; but lust tempts the spirit, because the 
spirit is weak ; and it is weak, because it is corrupted by 
God*opposing tendency. In the spirit itself there is not a mere 
defedtis, but an affeetua, which ought not to be.' Peccatum 
ariginis est totius mxtwrm corrwptio^ Thus is man in a state 
of contrariety to justUia ariffinalis, to likeness to God, and 
therefore to his idea and norm, by which he is judged.' But 
in the last resort this is a state of contrariety to God.' Thus 
the complete Beformation conception of evil includes the 
elements of defectvs, affectm (or eoncupiscentia as evil desire in 
the soul), and eomtptio, corruption of the good nature. These 
also form the basis of the sin of the race. Luther specially 
insists that the departure of the soul from its true centre, 
apostasy from God or unbelief, and not sensuousness, is the 
root of all eviL^ The doctrine of Zwingle, who found evil 
predominantly in sensuousness, or regarded it as infirmity,' 
was not adopted in the Beformed Symbola 

2. The Existence of Bace — or Original Sin. — ^The AvgAurg 
Confession teaches : All who come into existence in the way of 

1 Form. Cone. 673, 664, 578, 647, 41, 648 f. ; Cortf. BOg. Art 18-15. 
' Cot^. Aug. IL s Form. Cone. 574. 8, 642, 648 ; Cof^. Belg. 15. 

« Heiddberger Cat. Qn. 8-10. « Belg. 15. 14. 

* Apology, 57. 42. ^ B.g. on Fft. U. 

* £.g. in the treatifle on Eternal Prevision. 
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natural propagation are bom with sin, i.e. without fear of God, 
without trust in Gkxl, and with evil desire ; and this disease 
or original fault is truly sin, damning aU who are not bom 
again, t.e. it is not a mere misfortune or a foreign debitum or 
punishment, but something to which punishment is due.^ In 
spiritual things the natural man is the same as dead,^ but a 
dead man cannot raise himself to life. It is not the fact that 
we only need redemption, because another's guilt was imputed 
or transferred to us apart from corraption of our nature.' So 
Luther says : When we are bom, that which comes to us from 
Adam is no longer another^s sin, but becomes our own.^ The 
Catholic theory is pronounced superficial and Pelagianizing, 
because at most it charges our own nature with another's sin, 
while considering that nature as uncormpt in itself, at most 
somewhat stained and weakened for what is good.^ On the 
contrary, the entire nature is corrupt, poisoned as it were by a 
spiritual leprosy, and a depth of corruptio exists which cannot 
be understood without the light of God's Word.* The normal 
state of man's power is such that without grace he is unable to 
begin any spiritual good, or even by nature alone to co-operate.^ 
He is without the capacitas, aptittuio, hahUitas to begin or 
co-operate in spiritual things, but, in Luther's phraseology, 
must at first remain mere passive in the work of conversion. 
Original sin, indeed, is often called a disease ; but at the same 
time it is asserted that it has the character of sin,^ because 
even depraved tendency is displeasing to God and damnable. 
Accordingly, original sin is neither bare guilt inherited from 
Adam without an evil state, nor is it indeed inherency {Zuatavd- 
lichkeit), while a mere ill or misfortune, without imposing guilt; 
but it is above all an abnormal sinful character, and thus carries 

> Conf. Aug, II. Quite similarly, Belgic. xy. : Peccatam originale est 
fcedam et ezsecrabile coram Deo, nt ad generis humani damnationem snfficiat. 
Heidelberger Cat, Qo. 8-10. 

' Form, Cone. 689 a, 2. 

' Apology, 61. 6 ; Form, Cone, 675. 11, 642. 17. Original sin is not merely 
a debitum ex alieno debito in nos derivatum. Similarly, Melanchthon on Rom. 
V. 12. 

• Waleh. VIII. 1286 f. » Fonn Cone, 642. 

• Form. Cone. 689 b. 8, 645. 83, 674. 8. 

^ Form Cone, 654. 61. In altogether a similar strain the Heidelb. Cat, says : 
We cannot do good, and are prone to all evil. 

• Fonn. Cone. 641, 642. 
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guilt with it But on the other side, the Manichaean or 
Flacian theory is rejected, according to which man himself 
has become sin, evil has become his substance, and he, from 
being an image of God, has become an image of the deviL 
Sin is not a substantial poison infused by Satan, as poison 
into wine/ A corrupt nature can only be admitted, if by 
^ nature " is understood not a substance, but a settled con- 
dition of the same, which in comparison with substance is 
nothing but an accident, although habitually fixed in it^ 
Accordingly, even after the Fall a distinction always remains 
between the nature or substance of the man himself, which as 
Grod's work is an object of conservation, and peccatum orginale, 
that corruption of nature.' There is still acknowledged a good 
mntilltda of divine knowledge, as well as the capacity of free 
will to pursue the honestvmi in civil concerns.^ The Schmal- 
haldian Articles,^ it is true, abolish even the latter, if the words 
are taken strictly ; but liberum arbitrium in civUibus remained 
the common Evangelical doctrine, only that all repeatedly 
affirmed : K justUia dvilis were sufficient before God, there 
were no need of the Gospel The FarmtUa of Concord also 
declares against Fatalism and absolute Determinism,* and 
censures the doctrine, that the relation of man's will to the 
Holy Spirit before, in, and after conversion, is one of mere 
resistance ; for this rather is the nature of conversion, that 
God makes the unwilling willing/ Thereby, it is plain, a 
point of connection is meant to be left for grace in opposition 
to everything magical, which must the more certainly be the 
meaning, since it is asserted that in conversion the old man 
with his rational soul is not annihilated and then a new soul 
created, but the old soul is bom again. Luther^s saying, that 
in conversione man's attitude is purely passive, must not be 
understood absolutely, but comparatively. Bather, the good 
impulses kindled in man are to be conceived in the sense, that 
the divine act evokes the human act, and primarily faith.® 
8. Belation oj Original Sin to tJie Idea of Guilt according 

1 F. a 576. 17. « F, C, 673, 677. 20-22, 648. 26. 

» F. a 646. 32 ff. * C. A. XVIII. ; Apology, 61, 64. 23 ; F. C. 640. 

^ In ^. 8m. 818. 6, It is denied, hominem habere libemxn arbitrinm fadendi 
bonam et omittendi malnm et e contra omittendi bonnm et faciendi malum. 
• F. C. 680. T F, C. 681, 582, 678. 60. • F. (7. 682, 688. 
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to Evangelical teacUng. We saw that no guilt is aiBnned 
in Adam's posterity, which had not sinfulness for its basis. 
Nevertheless, the character of guilt is ascribed to innate 
sinfulness. Whence, then, is guilt obtained in the case of 
original sin ? Here the controversy between an imptUatio 
peceati AdamMici immediata and an imputaiio mediata, not 
brought to an issue in the old Dogmatics, has its placa Adam's 
actual sin, and therefore guilt, might be immediately imputed 
to us, if we were really present and co-operant with our 
personal will in Adam. Then neither innate sinfulness in 
itself, nor the fact of guilt being in it, could cause difficulty. 
Incurred by us, it then became the source of new sins' charge- 
able with guilt. For this reason, imputatio immediata was 
only given up most unwillingly. The theory is put thus: 
Adam was the physical head of mankind, in Adam's will 
locaicB erant omnes voluntcUes posterorurru But, on the other 
hand, the difficulties could not be concealed of a theory which 
would ascribe pre-existence to us, while transforming Adam 
into the mere symbolic idea of the genus (see above, p. 341). 
So far the Traducian theory of Tertullian, more favoured by 
the Formula of Concord^ was preferable, according to which 
we were not present in Adam as distinct vduntates, but only 
sprang from Adam. We sprang firom him, however, in such 
a way that the guilt was not immediately transferred to his 
posterity, but the sinfulness. Out of this inherited natural 
sinfulness guilt might then be mediately developed, in so far 
as that sinfulness, as the sinful character of each individual, 
through the medium of his conscious will ia again the active 
cause of sin. But the guilt of that sinfulness itself belonged 
not to the individual, but only to Adam's actual sin; and 
only mediately, by means of our sinfulness, could there be a 
question of an imputation of sin at all, like Adam's. But 
then arose the enigma, how it consists with God's righteous 
government of the world to permit a sinfulness to pass over 
to posterity, from which guilt in itself deserving damnation is 
developed. The theory of imputatio m£diata gives no help 
towards solving this difficulty. In order, therefore, to evince 
the righteousness of all being involved in sin, recourse was 
had to the following expedient, which has a meaning on the 
view of impiUaiio immediata. Adam is not merely the physical. 
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but also tlie moral head of mankind^ This expedient — the 
one most cuirent — ^was farther elaborated thus : Adam is the 
moral representative of mankind before God, so that what he 
did was in God's sight as if his whole race had done it. But 
how can Adam personam omnium gerere, if every one is a 
person responsible for himself, and none can be good or evil for 
others ? This theory is nearly akin to the Beformed Federal 
Theology, according to which Adam was the Covenant Head 
of mankind and beforehand concluded the fcedum or pactum, 
that his action for good or evil should count as the act of 
mankind, an expedient which gained a footing in the Lutheran 
Church in the 1 8th century, e,g, in the case of BengeL Only 
it remains unexplained, how such a pactum, could be binding 
upon posterity when their consent was wanting. HoUaz finds 
a solution in the Scimtia Dei m^dia or fiUurHnlium^ Although 
men did not pre-exist really, they existed ideally before God. 
But God saw that in Adam's place they would have acted in 
like manner. Therefore sinfulness, guilt, and punishment might 
justly pass over to them. But the moral consciousness cannot 
approve when it sees individual guilt, not really existent, 
treated and punished as real The attempts of Lutheran 
Dogmatics not merely, as the Confessions do in the main, to 
derive sinfulness from Adam, and only by means of this sinful- 
ness to derive the gmlt of posterity, but also to harmonize 
guilt, and thus the divine direction of the world, with God's 
justice by means of the sinfulness itself, must therefore be 
described as failures. The sense of this is betrayed in Baier^s 
warning against ptying into the question how the imputation 
of Adam's sin and guilt takes place ; we must be satisfied with 
the thai of the imputation.' But this is scarcely explicable, 
if, as was commonly done, the fact of the transference of 
sinfulness was brought about by a Traducian theoiy, which, 
as was formerly shown, does not contain, but excludes, our 
personal participation in Adam's actual sin. 

Observation. — ^For the rest, Melanchthon and Brentius did 
not accept Tradncianism, and the Jansenians of the 17th 
century did not allow it to pass current as an unquestionable 

^ According to Qnenstedt, II. Ill and 63, especially HoUaz, Sxamen, 1733, 
p. 556. 
' Baieri dmpend. TheoL p(M. Lips. 1750, p. 876, part ii C. 2, § 8. 
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doctrine. The Seformed frequently taught Creationism, 
like the Scholastics, and, in modem days, among Catholic 
teachers, Gtinther, Balzer, Staudenmeyer, in opposition to 
whom Klee and Oischinger favour Traducianism, and Froh- 
schammer, under the name of Generationism. 

4. Ths Modem Period, — In the situation just described^ 
it is easily comprehensible that the last century sought 
to solve the enigma, how innate sin and guilt agree with 
the divine justice, by denying it This was done by 
transforming natural sinfulness into a morally neutral sem- 
blance, after the example of the Arminians, especially of 
Simon Episcopius and others. Doderlein, €.g,, holds that 
original sin can neither bear the character of evil nor be 
chargeable with guUt^ unless with the consent of the person. 
As there is no room for such consent in the beginnings of 
human life, concupiscefrUia is neither guilt nor sin, a view akin 
to the Itonush one. But this would lead to laxity in judging. 
Everything now moraUy important would become neutral 
All moral importance would depend absolutely on subjective 
freedom, while generic continuity would no longer count in 
relation to the moral nature of man. Moreover, to attempt on 
this ground to justify our participation in inborn sinfulness 
would be unsatisfactory to the moral consciousi^ess, because on 
this view we should indeed, with Bothe, recognize in original 
sin something incorrect, something marring the idea of man, 
but at the same time something physically necessary, eg. neces- 
sarily given to God by the constitution of matter, and therefore 
not the result of actual sin. No better would be other make- 
shifts, which also abandon the normal dogmatic path, is, the 
problem of reconciling the personal and generic interests. 
Such, for example, would be the case if, approximating to 
Deism, we were to say, with Frohschammer: Individuals are 
originated {gesetzt), without divine co-operation, by the genus, 
— which was originally good, but fell through Adam's free 
act, — in virtue of the power delegated to it by God ; God has 
nothing to do therewith. This may serve as a basis for a 
Catholic theory of the Church as the vicegerent of God, to 
which power over individuals is supposed to be committed for 
salvation as to the natural race for injury. Akin to this view, 
also, is Yon Hofmann's doctrine, that the divine will, even the 
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creative will, is not at all directed to individuals, but that man 
in general, — humanity, — considered as one, is the object of 
the divine will ; for on this view, individuals, without divine 
co-operation, would be simply an act of the genus conceived, so 
to speak, as the world-soul. Still more doubtful is Fhilippi's 
expedient, who holds : As certainly as, according to Bom. v., 
justification of life is imparted not on account of inherent 
righteousness, but only by imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness, so certainly does the condemnatory judgment fall on us 
(yniy on the ground of the imputation of Adam's transgression.^ 
This would be in conflict with the opposition of the Eeformers 
to culpa ex alieno delicto contracta. In contradiction herewith 
he again supposes that all participated in Adam's sin itself, 
because their nature is Adam's nature, although not their 
person, upon which we have only to ask, whether then the 
nature, i.e. the impersonal generic nature, sinned in Adam, not 
his person, — a view which must lead to an innate existence 
of evil, or to some one of the theories, according to which the 
universal creative government is responsible for its origin.' 
Finally, Delitzsch, with a harsh reproduction of Traducianism, 
has advanced the opinion that all men are to be regarded as 
leaves on the tree of humanity.' In opposition to all such 
notions, the doctrine of man had to show that humanity is 
contained in the divine world-idea just as much in its aspect 
as a plurality as in its aspect as a unity, {.e. as an oi^anism, 
and that Creationism, and not merely Traducianism, maintains 
an element of the truth.^ 

The result, therefore, of the history of this doctrine is as 
foUows. The relation between the genus and individusJs in 
reference to pccccUum originale has not yet been clearly formu- 
lated. It has neither been made sufficiently clear, how a 
government of the world, in which sinfulness is innate in 
individual posterity, consists with the divine holiness and 
justice, nor again, admitting the sinfulness, what significance 
remains to the idea of guilt 

5. But with the idea of guilt the idea of punishment is 
most intimately connected. The latter might come into con- 
sideration on evangelical ground in a twofold way. Oriffinal 

^ KirchUche Oktubenslehre, III. 209 ff. * See nnder Second Head, § 80. 

s BiblUche Ptifchologie, p. 80 AT. * Ibid. p. 94. 

DoftNBB. — ^Chkist. Duct. ii. Z 
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gin might be regarded, either as Usdf punishmeiit (either 
of the race or individuals), or, conversely, as the cause of 
punishment. 

As relates to the first view, since original sin without doubt 
only bears the character of misfortune, while all misfortune, 
according to evangelical teaching, is referred to sin as its cause, 
the opinion recommended itself, that original sin is to be 
regarded as a punishment of the race. This notion was 
feasible, if posterity themselves were posited and sinned in 
Adam; but not, if while the first sin was indeed the act of the 
person, not of the nature, of Adam, it was not also our act. 
A passage in the Apology ^ seems to pletce original sin itself 
under the point of view of punishment, when it says: De/ectus 
et concupiscentia are both pounce and peccata. Especially is 
the conception of original sin as a punishment of the race 
familiar to the lieformed view.' The transference of Adam's 
sin to posterity as a consequence by mere physical necessity 
did not satisfy the Beformed. They wished to regard the 
action of divine Omnipotence as governed by ethical law, and 
said, therefore, that this sinfulness is transmitted justo Dei 
judido, that the race is in a state of sinful corruption as a 
punishment for the fall of Adam, its representative. But as 
punishment is connected with guilt, a penal corruption could 
only stand its ground if the guilt of posterity for the siu 
causing the penal sinful state was more satisfactorily estab- 
lished than we saw it to be. The proposition also, that God 
may punish evil with sinfulness, needs to be applied in such a 
way that His justice come not into collision with His holiness, 
lest God seem, in His judicial capacity, to cause what, in His 
legislative capacity, He absolutely condemns. It should 
therefore not be overlooked, that in the passage of the Apology 
quoted, it is at once added : Death and misfortune, along with. 
the tyrannis Didbdi, are proprie poenm, which implies that sin 
is not proprie posnce, but only, in so far as it is a misfortune, 
a bondage, not in so far as it is delight in what is forbidden, 
or sin. Similarly the Heidelberg Catechism does not regard 
original sin itself as punishment, but along with the actual 

> Apologie, 68. 47. Cf. F, C. 64 J. 13. Similarly Gerhard, Lod T/t, iv. 
366, ed. Cotta. 

> Cf. Libri Symboliei EccL Ref, ed. Augusti, p. 219. 
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evil (Bose), which is its consequence, as that which is 
punished, or that for which punishment is inflicted. Calvin 
also is satisfied with saying:^ By God's just judgment, through 
Adam's actual sin, a corruptio originated in him, which is 
transmitted to us, and only by means of this transmission do 
guilt and punishment pass over to us. But the Beformed theo- 
logians usually would have our inherited corruptio regarded 
not merely as punishable, as incurring guilt and punishment, 
but as punishment,' just as this corruptio was a punishment 
to Adam, ie. of his actual sin ; a view which could only be 
vindicated upon the theories of guilt previously considered, 
which make Adam's posterity participate in his sin. As these 
theories are unsatisfactory, edl apparently that can be said is : 
The Beformation canon, that all misfortime is only compre- 
hensible as correlated with sin, and therefore as punishment, 
applies also in the case of original sin in so far as it must be 
called a misfortune, and is observed in so far as this mis- 
fortune is caused by sin, namely, by Adam's actual sin. But 
that which is thus punishment to Adam, namely his corruptio, 
cannot, for this reason, have the character of personal punish- 
ment to his posterity. The punishment affecting them can 
only be the consequence of their own sinfulness. 

This leads to the second view, namely, innate sinfulness as 
the cause of punishment. The attempt being unsuccessful to 
prove that the transference of original sin itself to individuals 
is a punishment in relation to them, the greater stress was laid, 
especially on the Lutheran side, upon the position that original 
sin renders the entire race, in which it exists, liable to punish- 
ment. That is to say, sin, where it exists, is utterly displeasing 
to God, and the Holy God must regard every being to whom 
it belongs with displeasure and anger.' From natural sinful- 
ness then follow defects and crimes of various kinds, aversion 
to good, inclination to evil, and, no less, misfortune up to the 
point of physical deatL But can the relation of the divine 
anger to inherited sinfulness be just the same as to sinfulness 
incurred through guilt ? This matter reaches its climax in the 

> HMelb, Cat, Qa. 10. Calv. IrutU, I 8. 8. 

' A. Schweizer, Die Glauhenslehre der evang, r^'orm. KHrehe, vol. ii. 83 C. 
1847. 
» F. a 640 b, 10. 
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question as to the relation of damnation or eternal death to 
original sin. Both Evangelical Confessions teach that original 
sin of itself renders liable to damnatioa^ But, on the other 
side, the Formvla of Concord says,* that every one perishes 
by his own fault (ma culpa perit), as in fact only on the sup- 
position of the personal, spontaneous fault of the individual 
does his damnation seem possible. An unsolved problem is 
therefore left here. But the full and serious penal desert of 
original sin per se, up to the point of damnation, must needs 
find its clearest decision in the question whether all men and 
nations (even children) who die non-Christians, are eternally 
damned for original sin. Those words of the A^cgsburg Con- 
fes&Um, do not contemplate the possibility of redemption 
beyond the grave, the terminus gratias for all thus seeming to 
be concluded with this earthly life even in relation to those 
who have not heard, and therefore have not rejected, the 
Gospel. Luther, indeed, in his private writings, will not deny 
salvation to children dying unbaptized, but cherishes the hope 
that God has purposes of good concerning them. But the 
Confessions l^ve open the possibility of any one, nay, of 
entire masses, being actually and eternally damned on account 
of original sin alone, without the intervention of a free 
personal act involving responsibUity ; whereas Adam himself, 
despite his actual sin in a state of innocence, was still capable 
of redemption* But this would come into collision with the 
universality of God's gracious will, to which the Lutheran 
Church otherwise holds fast, as well as with the stress which 
it lays upon the non-resistance of the will in relation to the 
appropriation of salvation and the doctrine of predestination. 

ObservcUion. — For these reasons, respectable theologians, 
even in the l7th century, teach that original sin alone 
is not adoequata causa damnationis, 

6. The necessity of further development in the Evangelical 

^ Con/, Aug, ii. : Yitium origiiiis is vere peccatum danmans et afferens nunc 
quoque mortem setemam his qui non renascuntur per baptiamnm et Sp. S. 
F, C. 642. 19 : Hoc malum hereditariam est proprie et vere tale, propter quod 
homo filius ine et damnationis babeatar, nisi Christo miseratur. And simUarly, 
Hddelb. Cat. Qu. 8, 10 ; Belg, 15 : Snfficit ad generis homaui damnationeni 
(so according to Augustine). 

« H. C, 818. 78. 
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Doctrine is made specially clear by wliat the Confessions 
teach respecting the relation of actual to inherent sin. In 
opposition to the Eomish errors, behind actual sin inherency 
is acknowledged ; but peccattmi actiuile is too little considered 
in its gravity and distinction from ariginale. In matters, 
indeed, of civil justice, recourse is apparently had in relation 
to crimes to another causality than original sin, sins of this 
kind being described as avoidable by every man, although not 
always and everywhere,^ and consequently derived from the 
remains of freedom. But if man possesses in his lUberum 
arbitrium a second causality of possible moral evil, it would , 
follow by logical sequence, as well as by the teaching of ex- 
perience, that as the nature was depraved by Adam's free act 
of sin, so this is done in increasing degree by the abuse of the 
remnant of freedom. But, on the other hand, the Formtda of 
Concord makes all actual sins arise out of original sin,' which 
it calls principium d caput omnium peccatorum. In describ- 
ing men as truncus axii' lapis in a spiritual respect, it seems 
to regard original sin as a rigid, immoveable, everywhere 
identical quantity {Orosse), on which view we do not see how 
degrees of guilt, and of still increasing corruption, are to retain 
their place. And as the conception of all actual sins as mere 
fruits of original sin, must needs come into collision with the 
stiU surviving remnants of freedom, and imperil all responsi- 
bility of individual persons in the stricter sense, so still greater 
difficulties arise therefrom when attention is directed to the 
sphere of grace and damnation. For if all sins were finiits, 
physically necessary consequences, of original sin, then the 
sin of unbelief, which rejects the Gospel and exposes to dam- 
nation, must be the effect of original sin, and as the latter is 
in all, in alL They, therefore, who are saved, despite the fact 
of original sin urging them to the sin of unbeUef, could only 
be those in whom divine Omnipotence irresistibly overcomes 
unbelief; and they who are damned, only those who are irre- 
sistibly led to unbelief in virtue of original sin, without, like the 

^ Apology, 64. 28 ; C. A. zviiL 

* F, C 640 a, 5, cf. 2 : Original sin is radix et gcaturigo, from which onuiw 
generis actualia peeccUa promanant; 577. 21 : Originale p. etiam scaturigo est 
omnium alioram actualiam peccatornm, nt sunt prave cogitationes, prava col- 
loqnia, prave et scelerate facta; and similarly the Belg, ConJ, 15: Malum 
hereditarium omne peccatorum genus produdt. 
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first class, experiencing an irresistible counteracting influence 
on the part of grace. We should thus arrive at a twofold 
decretum, a decretum absolutum Eledionis in respect of the one 
class, Beprdbationis in respect of the other, and should also 
adopt a sort of irrestibility of gratia, which would have a 
necessarily magical character. But the Formtda of Concord, 
on the other hand, rejects this view. In the section de cetema 
Predestinatione et JElectione, the attempt is condemned to regard 
a decretum Beprohationis, even in the sense of a praetermission 
of the one class and a non-supplying of the indispensable 
. means to faith, as a cause of the damnation of the wicked. 
There, recourse is also had to the resistibilitas ffratice, in order 
not to reduce grace to a physical process.^ There the univer- 
sality of God's gracious counsel is taught, that counsel being 
represented as only frustrated in its execution by the fault of 
man. But it is inconsistent with this to make all actual 
sins, even unbelief, issue from original sin as its adequate 
necessitating ground. 

We may therefore comprehend those points in the teaching 
of the Evangelical Church in reference to the sin of mankind, 
which stand in need of development, under the following 
heads: — 

1. What pertains to the generic life, and what to the per- 
sonal life, has not been adequately distinguished, defined, and 
harmonized, either as regards the share of the individual in 
sin generally, as well as in the guilt and penal desert of sin, 
or as regards the relation of actual to inherent eviL 

2. As concerns the divine government of the world, it has 
not been sufficiently shown how the Holiness and Goodness of 
God consist with the universal and natural diffusion of evil ; 
and finally, how the application of the ideas of guilt and penal 
desert to original sin agrees with God's Justice, 

But although in the points mentioned the ecclesiastical 
doctrine lacks completeness, and the Formula of Coricord 
particularly is lacking in the harmonious interblending of the 
different elements, since it presupposes personal guilt in 
relation to the damnation of individuals, while, on the other 
hand, by its doctrine of generic sin leaving no room for such 
personal and avoidable guilt, still that doctrine accurately and 

1 F, C. 808. 40 E 
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faithfully expresses the religious consciousness so far as relates 
to the following propositions : — 

1. Nothing evil comes from God, while all good in the last 
resort springs from Hint 

2. Where redeeming grace has not reached, there evil is 
supreme. 

3. Although evil has its ground only in the creature, so 
that the creature perishes through its own fault, this does not 
imply that salvation and goodness are its work, or meritorious. 

4. To stop at the power which evil has gained among 
mankind would be to leave man to misery and perdition. 



C. — Dogmaiie DodriTU of the Nature of EvU. 

§ 76. — Eeview of the Possible Definitions of the Idea, — 

Introduction, 

Since evil is always contradiction to the divine, the correct 
definition of the idea depends in the last resort on the 
true idea of God. That idea does not permit evil to be 
conceived merely under a physical and sesthetic aspect, 
merely under a juridical or subjectively moral aspect, or 
finally, under an exclusively religious aspect, but requires 
the truth in all these standpoints to be combined. 

Literature. — See above, § 74, especially J. Muller and 
Bothe. JAfyhnQT^ Kieler Allg, Monatsschr, f Wiss, u. IM, July 
1851, p. 163 £ Martensen, Die christL JEthik, I. ed. 3, 1878, 
p. 441 fif. ; 11. 1878, pp. 1-164 Chr. Fr. Schmid, De Feccato, 
Eitschl, Bechtf u, Versohnimg^ voL iii. pp. 286-338. Kreibig, 
Die VersohnungsUJire auf Orund des christL Bevmsstseins, 1878, 
pp. 21-46 (condemns J. Muller and Bitschl)* Biedermann, 
ChristL Dogrnatik, 1869, pp. 411 fif., 594 fit, 669 tL Schweizer, 
Die christL Glavienslehre ruich protest, Grundsdtzen, I. 329, § 97, 
1863. W. Vilmar, Wasfasst der bibL Begrijf d, SUnde in sich 
und gibt es nach diesem dne JErbsilnde f Cassel, 1840. 

Observation, — ^The Christian idea of God, as treated of in 
the First Part, must preserve its fundamental position because 
of the regulative influence it exerts in reference to all the prin- 
cipal doctrines, securing in this way systematic coherence. 
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In point of fact^ even the objective scientific idea of evil, of 
which we are in search, is only possible by recurring to the 
idea of the absolute Good, i,e. God, whose opposite or contra- 
diction it is. Ood, the primal Good, is the self-certified 
standard for all estimate of worth. The light reveals both 
what it is itself and what its opposite is, while darkness 
cannot illumine itself. Verum index mi et oppoaiti. It 
might doubtless seem more natural to recur to the primal 
state instead of to the doctrine of God, since the normal must 
decide what the abnormal is. But of the primal state, which 
still was not the absolute realization of the idea of man, we 
have no such immediate knowledge as of God ; and since 
man was created in God's image, the latter refers us to God 
as the ultimate and surest source of scientific knowledge 
both of good and eviL^ But then, just as evil antagonizes the 
various definitions of the idea of God, so just as many con- 
ceptions of evU are possible. Even in its manifoldness evil has 
also its unity, but only through the fact that, in all its forms, 
it is antagonism to the good. The manifold conceptions of 
evil possible are therefore construable by means of the idea 
of the perfect Good or God, which is unfolded in the Doctrine 
of the Attributes. But the true or Christian idea of God 
comprises, first, physical definitions, and that in the character 
of holy Love ; for God is infinite Being, omnipotent life, 
absolute Harmony and Beauty. Further, He is absolute 
Intelligence and Omniscience. He is also, in a negative 
ethical aspect, absolute Justice, in a positive aspect, holy 
Love and Wisdom ; and in all these the absolutely perfect, 
blessed, and glorious Personality who is to be conceived in 
Trinitarian form. If, then, the fulness of the good lies in these 
definitions, from this standpoint it becomes possible to survey, 
divide, and pronounce judgment on the sphere of the possible 
contradiction to the good generally, as well as of the concep- 
tions of this contradiction. The differences in the concep- 
tions of evil have their reason in this circumstance, that they 
confound the good in its entirety, to which the evil is opposed, 
with this or that particular moment of the idea of God, which 
yet is not the whole, whereas the standard for judging all 
possible conceptions of good is given in the totality of the 
idea of God. Certainly those conceptions of evil, which 
regard it as mere appearance, do not seem to be reached by 
this way of derivation. But these either utterly deny the 
existence of evil, renouncing therefore the very problem with 
which we are occupied, and thus we have nothing to do with 

* This does not exclude the relative independence of morality and iu 
distinction from religion, but reminds of their common root 
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them. Or they acknowledge, at least, the appearance of evil 
as existing, and have therefore to explain it ; and, for this 
reason, since God is Truth and the primal Knowledge, they 
are compelled to regard it as contradiction thereto, and thus 
likewise fall into our way of arriving at the possible con- 
tradictions to God. 

1. Tub Physical Conception op Evil. — Great as is the 
power of evil according to the testimony of experience, it is still 
not first, absolute, coeval with good, but shows its dependence 
on the latter in this, that it cannot be conceived in thought as 
first, nay, cannot be conceived apart from the good, whose 
antagonist it is. The good can be conceived without contra- 
diction even apart from actual evil, but not so evil It is 
contradiction to something good, which it presupposes, and 
without which it would have no standing-ground and exist- 
ence. In this also is shown the contradiction in which evil 
is involved with itself and the overmastering power of the 
good, in contrast with which evil is forced to confess itself an 
afterbirth, something non-original, which therefore, in a meta- 
physical point of view, cannot lay claim to absoluteness. But 
the perception of the truth that evil cannot subsist by itself, 
that it must ever borrow substantial existence from the good, 
whose powers it perverts and abuses, is not universal. The 
inability to perceive that absoluteness belongs to good, and to 
it alone, affects in different ways all merely physical defini- 
tions of evil, which assume two essentially co-ordinate real 
powers in the divine sphere and in the world, or at least in 
the latter, and on the supposition that good exists not, and by 
the laws of thought cannot exist, without its opposite, favour 
some form of Dualism. Theological Dualism, which posits 
two hostile principles in the divine sphere itself, has been 
already refuted by the Doctrine of God. Cosmological Dualism, 
which alone more nearly concerns us here, would be generally 
refuted, if we could show that theological Dualism follows as 
its necessary consequence. But among the various possible 
forms of Cosmological Dualism we may leave out of sight that 
which regards the existence of the world altogether as sinful;^ 

^ As, e.g,, Buddliism and modem philosophical phenomena of the Schopen- 
hauer species, which with special distinctness attribute Doalism even to the 
piimal Being. 
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for this form would no longer imply discord in the world taken 
alone, but merely a discord between God and the world, or 
that God in constituting the world comes into contradiction 
with Himself. If the whole world belongs to the sphere of 
evil, it could have no moral aim, nothing but its annihilation 
would be good, and the world could only comprise a dualistic 
element in so far as it was conceived to be approximating to the 
annihilation or nonentity, which must be regarded as the good. 
But even then from this standpoint every positive moral ideal, 
and therewith even the idea of evil, must be entirely denied, 
unless again the good is illogically found in something else 
than annihilation. 

On the other hand, other dualistic conceptions of evil are 
possible, which see a mixture of good and evil in the world, 
and that as essentially inhering in it This is possible in 
three ways. First, evil may be found in the natural limit 
imposed on the finite either by its existence alongside God, or 
by development In this case it would be evil, because not 
possessing infinite and perfect reality like God. But evil may 
also be found in the fact, that there are in the Macrocosm not 
harmonious but conflicting natural principles, which evoke 
disorders and disharmonies in life. And finally in man, the 
Microcosm, especially a co-ordinate natural mixture of good 
and evil may be supposed, because a material, unspiritual 
nature is correlated in him with the spiritual principle. 

The meaning of the first opinion, to the effect that evil is a 
limit, may be more definitely expressed thus : Grod is pure, 
infinite Being, the alone True, Eeal, and Good ; the world 
indeed has a share in Being alongside Him, and therefore in 
good, but it is imperfect, because limited good ; for the world 
is not God, but distinguished from Him bj^ finitude or by 
being clogged with a limit (lim^s). It is woven out of Being, 
not Being. Thus Leibnitz in his Theodicy. In confounding 
metaphysical with ethical Being, it is here assumed that the 
real, so far as it is only good, ought not to be limited, and 
that limitation therefore necessarily involves the character of 
evil It is assumed also, that there is only one kind of 
reality, namely, that of God, in which everything finite has 
received a share in different proportions, an assumption which 
overlooks the fundamental distinction between the Being of G^d 
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and that of the world (in contradiction to the idea of creation), 
which consists in this, that the reality of God alone is self- 
existence, while the reality of the world is originated by God. 
Hence this theory is allied with Emanationism. The latter 
saw in the locally represented distance of that which flows out 
of God a power dividing or limiting the good. But in this case 
the world would be simply the divine element itself divided, 
that element being passive in the process in contradiction to 
the idea of creation. Evil would be a defect of Being, 
inseparable from an actual world, and the world could only come 
to perfection by becoming infinite Being and therefore God^ 
while as the world it would cease to exist, and therefore be 
again annihilated. But as finite the world would be evil. 
Certainly it is only too common a makeshift to suppose, that 
as finite, limited, and feeble beings we are laden with evil, and 
that perfection cannot be required of us in real earnest But 
the nature of finitude consists essentially only in this, that the 
world's existence is not out of and through itself; on the other 
hand, by the divine act of origination {Setzung) as such no 
imperfection is originated, to say nothing of moral evil ; for 
the world is not meant to be God. It is true that God unites 
all kinds of perfection in Himself, whereas finite beings can 
only be many and diverse by their not all having these per- 
fections in equal measure. But as defect of metaphysical 
perfections is not sin, so conversely ethical perfection is well 
compatible with finitude. Only this must be affirmed : Evil 
is possible only where finitude exists, for it is a defect, and 
defect can only exist where finitude exists ; but evil is also 
something further, namely, defect of that which ought to exist, 
a defect forming a contradiction to the idea of man — ^that 
finite being. The defect, which exists in evil, is not at all 
involved in the fact of finitude. Nay, energy is associated 
with evil, and there are very energetic forms of the negation, 
which evil is, namely, through abuse of energies good in them- 
selves, which evil employs for its own purposes. On one 
side, therefore, the definition of evil as limit or finitude goes 
too far, ascribing to evil too great influence and extension, for 
if finitude as such is evil, evil is unavoidable and eternal ; on 
the other side, the power and influence of good are thought 
too meanly of. The direct claim of the latter is that the finite 
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be transformed into the embodied reality of good, and the 
obverse of this apparently strict form of Dualism would 
therefore be the abandonment of moral duty. Moral perfec- 
tion would then be the abolition of separate existence, and 
could not really be duty. But what is the cause of this error, 
which is constantly recurring in various even mystical forms ? 
Nothing but the failure to distinguish extensive physical 
infinitude, which certainly can only pertain to God, not to the 
creature, and the intensive infinitude of good and infinitely 
precious Being, for which there is room in a being, which meta- 
physically considered is finite; for metaphysical finitude adapts 
itself readily to the realized form of the intensively infinite. 

A better definition of evil is that which is based on devdop- 
ftient, finding in the latter an essential limit, and sajring: 
Where development is, there imperfection still is, and nothing 
living, nothing creaturely can be conceived in the world with- 
out development Here at least the requirement to advance 
to a better condition is reserved. But still, if the finite is to 
be called evil, because it has still to become perfect, this 
again would only be the semblance of great moral strictness ; 
for if evil is supposed to consist only in development, which 
God has willed in His character as Creator, then its absolute 
wrongfulness must come to an end. The non-realization 
of the idea cannot be blameworthy in itself, if the innate 
law of life itself prescribes progressiveness of development 
Progressiveness only becomes evil when development comes 
to a stand instead of advancing. Then something else than 
mere defect in perfection of knowledge and volition begins, 
namely, restriction and disorder, a perversion of development 
in harmony with idea into development contrary to idea 
Then, instead of forward, there is backward movement, which 
ever originates abnormal forms of development ; or, to change 
the figure, instead of advance in a straight line, there is 
divergence into a bypath, return from which alone can give 
salvation. 

Observation. — This Cosmological Ihialism must also in point 
of fact introduce falsehood into the idea of God ; for in order 
to create a world, God is supposed to have been obliged to 
call to His help something imdivine, nay, contrary to the 
divide. Let this something be merely called negation. In it 
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evil is supposed to be already involved. So far as the opinion 
just discussed finds a positively restrictive power in limitation, 
this leads to the theory which condenses the limit, as it were, 
into an evil or unyielding matter, which resists good order. 

The second physical conception sees in evil the antithesis 
to order, harmony, beauty, arising from contradictory principles 
in that order. But if this harmony is only viewed as physical 
or ffisthetic, evil would be merely the hurtful or hateful, 
identical with physical evil, at most the unbecoming, and there- 
fore only a contradiction to finite beauty^ order, and design. 
But the hurtful and hateful, like decay and death, is not evil, 
the German language ^ at least definitely distinguishing every- 
thing of this kind as physical evU (Uebel) from moral evil 
(Bose). Nay, that which in the finite, taken separately, is 
hurtful or a dissonance, may on the whole be useful or con- 
tribute to the impression of beauty, e,g, in the drama and in 
music. On the basis of such an aesthetic definition it must 
be afi&rmed that evil may also be good in its place (an asser- 
tion on which the stricter Dualism does not venture), and the 
distinction between good and evil wotdd then vanish. This 
theory may perhaps be more satisfactory in a logical point of 
view than Dualism proper, because it does not brand what 
comes from God as evil. But it offends the moral conscious- 
ness the more profoundly, because it is compelled to transform 
all evil into mere subjective appearance, which arises when- 
ever observation fails to look at the individual in connection 
with the whole. The ethical sphere wotdd thus be injured, and 
laws sacrificed which do not belong to that sphere, whether those 
of Nature or the Beautiful, laws according to which the con- 
trast even of good and evil belong to the idea or perfection of 
the world. Not less certain is it that the ethical lays claim 
to imiversal validity in the sphere of rational beings, than that 
a moral order cannot consist with the subjection of morality 
to aesthetic laws. The view, therefore, is preferable which 
sees in God the principle of order, in evil that which contra- 
dicts good order, the principle of caprice or chance, the Chaotic. 
But then, again^ all turns on the question. Is this order thought 
of merely as useful and beautiful, or also as the absolutely 
and necessarily good? For if evil is not contemplated as 

^ [This cannot, alas ! be said of English.] 
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contradiction to an order of absolute worthy retrogression to 
the sesthetic standpoint will always follow, — a retrogression 
which sets itself right with evil by saying that, although evil 
causes disorder in the individual, it is good in the great whole 
of the world-system. But if we attempted to find evil merely 
in an objective chaotic state, it must be affirmed: Without 
subjective volition there is no evil. An objective cosmical 
chaos is not evil 

A third form of Dualism would, in fact, discover evil in 
man himself, in whom two essentially contradictory principles 
exist by nature, spirit and matter, the latter as animated 
becoming his body, but following its own lawa The material 
corporeity drags down the spirit, contaminating it, and by 
means of the lower appetites of the body introducing contra- 
diction into the original constitution of man. But on this 
theory, purity would be impossible to corporeal - spiritual 
beings. And not merely would the ideas of freedom, guilt, 
punishment be injured or rendered precarious, the process of 
improvement also must become a physical one; deliverance 
from evil must be sought in separation from the body, in 
order that the spirit^ pure in itself, may only have to do with 
itself. If the pressing weight of the corporeity united with 
the spirit so influences the latter that sin is the result, the 
cause of this is not bare weakness or passivity of the spirit, 
but in order that evil may become actual the spirit must be 
present with its volition and consent to the desire. But the 
fact of this taking place does not follow, as this form of 
Dualism itself must confess, from the idea of spirit, but is in 
contradiction to the law of spirit, a law whose claim upon 
spirit is unconditionaL But if the fault lies necessarily in the 
spirit itself, the direct point at issue is to discover this germ 
of evil in the spirit, with which sensuousness is bound up. 

Observation. — Eothe also goes back to matter for evil, and 
in his theory even concedes something dualistic, regarding 
matter as the God-opposing element without which a world 
could not have been created, not merely as the material, which 
is a presupposition of the created structure in general But 
along with this he also takes freedom into account as an 
essential factor in evil. 

2. All the possible physical conceptions of evil hitherto 
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considered point back by their defects to . the idea of an 
absolute universal law, without which there can be no 
question of moral evil in the proper sense, in distinction from 
limit, imperfection, physical evil, — the idea of a law to which 
finitude, development, and corporeity are not opposed, which 
rather includes and comprehends these, but which also does 
not produce good by necessary effect, like a mere physical 
law, but leaves room for possible disturbance of the moral 
order and harmony. Before we pass to the theories which 
accept this position, the purely iiUdleducd conception of evil 
is still to be considered. 

Here, first of all, the opinion finds its place, which is 
unwilling, indeed, to deny the very existence of evil, regarding 
it as a really existing appearance, which cleaves directly to 
the consciousness of a law. It is said that the idea of moral 
perfection or the consciousness of law penetrates back to the 
beginnings of mankind, which cannot possibly correspond to 
that idea ; and this causes the beginning, which is not evil in 
itself but good, to appear culpable and evil to man, and this 
appearance forms an impulse to advance beyond the first, 
imperfect stage of existence. The consciousness of a uni- 
versal, absolute law begets, therefore, the appearance of evil, 
even where it does not exist, or a mistaken form of evil con- 
science. On this view redemption would consist in deliverance 
from such error, and therefore in perceiving that development 
and the relative imperfection involved therein are not evil, 
but from an absolute, divine point of view something good. 
But such an appearance, which certainly ought not to exist, 
does not coincide with or comprehend the idea of evil gene- 
rally; for evil is also and above all contradiction to that 
normal form of development which is contained in the law 
rightly conceived. — Akin to this is the often-heard formula : 
The Fall is the first step in the way of moral development, 
the giant-stride of humanity,^ the beginning (instinct, natural 
impulse), being mere moral indifference, immaturity, and 

> Cf. Schiller, Etwas Hber die ergte MenachmgeBtlUchaft, Werke, 1888, IX. p. 
S87 ff. In a similar strain Hegel calls Paradise a garden of animals ( Thiergarten), 
and exit from it the beginning of hnman development. The initial innocence is 
rather cmdeneas which has to be left behind ; but departure from this unscrip- 
tnral state takes the form of loss of innocence and internal discord. 
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therefore pre-moral.^ Certainly advance to the knowledge of 
law and the exercise of freedom is in itself really good and 
necessary ; but that this exercise can only be one opposed, 
instead of according, to law is not implied in freedom, and 
knowledge of the necessity of advance to free action is not 
knowledge of the necessity or goodness of freedom in opposi- 
tion to law, so that the nature of evil is not reached or rightly 
defined when it is defined merely as transition to conscious, 
free existence, which transition to one who had quitted the 
state of childhood wore wrongly the appeanuice of sin. 

Another form of the intellectual conception of evil is the 
one especially at home in the philosophy of Greece. Along 
with the sense of the beautiful the Hellenic spirit is especially 
filled with enthusiasm for wisdom. If this is regarded as the 
centre and energy of all good, the opposite of good or evil is 
the irrational, ignorance or folly. And in fact, not merely 
have Socrates and Plato so described evil, but the 0. T. also 
(see above). It is an important aspect of the idea of evil 
that it lacks truth, that it is false semblance or illusion and 
falsehood. Nay, it must also be conceded that evil could not 
co-exist with perfect knowledge, just as without moral know- 
ledge there would be no eviL Only it does not follow from 
this that evil is mere abnormity and feebleness of reason, that 
it yields to mere intelligence without will, or that knowledge 
certainly determines volition. Knowledge itself is dependent 
in its action on good volition, and as Aristotle objects to Plato : 
Ignorance, error may even be a fault. Evil therefore has 
its place midway between ignorance of good — ^it presupposes 
a certain moral knowledge — ^and perfect knowledge, which 
again is conditioned by will. A further reason why the 
definition of evil as mere ignorance or folly is insufficient 
is that mere cleverness, even if it avoids evil, is still not 
morally good. Finally, evil cannot be identical with ignor- 
ance, because deficiency in knowledge necessarily marks the 
beginnings of innocent human development' The will, there- 

^ Cf. Biedermann, iU 9upra, p. 600, § 666. 

* Ritschl (III. 838) comes under this head in supposing that Ood regards all sin, 
which is without the definite intention to resist Ck)d*s known will (and whether 
there is such sin he leaves in doubt), merely as sin of ignorance, and cannot punish 
men for it,— a proposition on which he builds up his entire theory of Reconcilia- 
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fore, must be taken into account in relation to the idea of 
evil This is done in the case of the remaining conceptions 
of eviL 

3. The Jueidioal Conception of Evil. — ^Firm ground is 
only gained for the definition of evil as to its nature^ when the 
idea of objective right and law emerges, or with the juridical 
standpoint, which sees in evil the violation of absolutely 
warranted law. Thus evil is wrong, contrariety to law,^ — a 
fruitful idea, from which guilt and punishment may be de- 
veloped in relation to man as endowed with wilL This stand- 
point emerges most definitely in the legal religion of the Old 
Testament, in which the law of conscience attains to objective 
solidity. There it is no longer possible in pagan fashion to 
call evil good in any sense, or to place it on a par with good 
in right to existence, a view implying the Dualism which is a 
renimciation of the exclusive absolute right of moral good. 
Nevertheless^ the juridical standpoint has also its imperfec- 
tions. It is even exposed to dangers peculiar to itself in 
estimating eviL 

In the first place, the legal standpoint obtains the more 
concrete knowledge of good and evil only by means of con- 
Crete precepts and decrees, which require definite actions as 
good and forbid definite forms of eviL' But the diversity of 
life is infinite, and particular precepts, although numbering 
thousands, never embrace the entire sphere of morality, but 
always leave much morally indefinite, and therefore much evil 

tion. If the divine treatment leayes the wiU entirely out of account, hmnan 
treatment most do the same, if it would be true. But if, according to the true 
mode of treatment, the wiU and freedom are to be left out of sight in respect 
of evil, then evil only comes into existence by a necessity imposed on man and 
in mere blindness. But then one does not see how the Christian view of the 
world can "judge" sin to be something " which finds a necessary ground neither 
in the divine order of the world nor in man's capacity of freedom." These pro- 
positions do not harmonize except by the supposition of a twofold, contradictory 
form of truth. Scientific theological knowledge has to make the divine mode of 
treatment its own, whereas the popular mode wiU persist in judging sin to 
be not a consequence of the divine order of the world, not the work of a com- 
pulsory exercise of the capacity of freedom (which were a contradiction in terms), 
but the work of the will, on which it is not forced. For the rest, we shall see 
below that Ritsohl's ** sin of ignorance " is also an exaggeration and perversion 
of an undoubtedly weighty aspect of truth. 

^ 1 John iii 4. 

' The definition of evil as contradiction to law is merely formal 
DoBNXfi.— Chbibt. Door. u. 2 A 
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unknown. If that only is taken for evil which is forbidden 
by positive prohibition, much remains morally indifferent; 
and therefore Christianity seeks to complete the moral know- 
ledge of good and evil not by multiplying decrees and 
precepts, but by contemplating the living personal law — 
Christ, in whom good appears as a living, infinitely fruitful 
force, in which man obtains a part through the spirit of love 
and wisdom, thus obtaining ability to exercise moral mastery 
over that infinite diversity. 

FwrOur^ the standpoint of mere legal positivity lacks know- 
ledge of the intrinsic goodness of the law and of its ideal 
beauty, and therefore spontaneous delight in the same. Then, 
a mechanical treatment of moral duties would not be seen to 
be sin. Insight into the inner goodness of good, that it may 
be willed because it is good, would not be seen to be a moral 
requirement A ikird defect is to be added. 

With the splitting up of the one law into multiplicity an 
externalizing of it is connected, ie. a tendency to obedience 
by means of outward performances or works, inner, uniform 
disposition being put in the background. Man may desire to 
observe the letter of the law from egoistic motives of fear or 
hope of reward. But such Egoism is unknown by the legal 
standpoint as such. Thus, the merely legal standpoint fails to 
perceive that blind legal obedience is not sufficient for the good* 
ness of actions, and that both personal moral knowledge and 
inner delight in the goodness of the law are necessary thereto. 
Therefore veiy much evil must escape it, and the sinfulness 
of a mere slavish attitude to goodness remains unknown. 
But because no doubt the letter of the law is capable of being 
observed in many respects, general good character readily 
retires from contemplating isolated details full of pride and 
work-righteousness, although even the 0. T., in forbidding evil 
lust, directs the moral judgment inwards.^ 

4. The importance of disposition for the right conception of 
the nature of evil is acknowledged by the SuBJEonvs-MOBAL 

^ To the moral conception of evil belongs the exceedingly common definition, 
that its principle is self-love, f «x«vtmi. This is insufficient, because the tme 
self ought to be loved, and this definition does not indicate wherein the error 
consists. By it, and still more by " Egoism " in the sodal relations, is nsually 
meant the disposition which proposes self as its end, and for which others are 
used only as means, instead of being willing to be means for othexa. Bat in 
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Standpoint. This hannoiiizes with the divine law in so far as 
the latter addresses itself primarily to the spirit and requires 
from it the surrender, which would not be sincere without 
good disposition. Nevertheless, if good disposition alone were 
laid down as the all-decisive element, a wrong conception 
would again be the restdt. If good meaning or intention jper 
86 and generally is supposed to give action the character of 
goodness, then the end might semctify the means, and it need 
not be considered whether the objective end is good in itself, but 
only whether the subject regards it as good. But in this case 
the objective world of ends becomes a matter of chance and 
indifference ; for if everything depends on subjective goodness 
of intention, it is indifferent what is willed, whether right or 
wrong, provided only it be willed with good intention. But 
in this way the entire objective moral world mighb be inverted 
by the so-called good intention or meaning of the subject 
For this reason it must be maintained, that subjective good 
disposition must also be directed to what is objectively good ; 
and only when the rig?U is willed and done in the right way 
can goodness be spoken of. Form and contents are absolutely 
inseparable, because moral wisdom also is a virtue. Hence, 
more closely considered, it is part of the goodness of volition 
to know and aim at right contents. But again, even in 
relation to the formal side-— disposition — ^there may be defect 
in this respect, that while conscious, free volition of the good 
is indeed insisted on, with Kant only revereriee for the law 
of the practical reason, and therefore reverence for human 
dignity, is required as the soul of disposition, while the cOn* 
nection of morality with religion is overlooked. Kant knows 
only of evil, not of sin. But in tlus case an entire aspect of 
evil remains disregarded, nay sanctioned, if it is not even 
regarded as good, namely deficiency in humility, the main- 
tenance of absolute autonomy. And with this centring of 
man in himself, this divorcing of morality from religion, 
another fault is conjoined in making reverence sufficient and 

this case Egohood and Egoism are to be distmgoished, and that definition does 
not indicate by what the two are to be known. Moreover, its scientific value 
all the less as it takes no account of the relation to God, who comes into account 
partly as lawgiver even in respect to social relations, partly indirectly as the 
object of a moral course of conduct ; for piety also is a pf^ of the moral sphere. 
Por more details on this point, see below, § 77. 
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residing love as pathological in character. Then^ deficiency 
in love were no sin, not even imperfection. 

6. We have seen the necessity of forming not merely a 
moral conception of the nature of evil, i.e. as contradiction in 
man to himself/ but also a Beuoioub Conception as contrti^ 
riety to God, and thus it is sin. But even this true and 
highest standpoint may be maintained in a one-sided way. 
Thus, the Mystics frequently find goodness in the absorption 
of consciousness of the world and of self in consdoosness of 
Qod, and therefore find it in exclusive God • consciousness. 
Then consciousness of self and of the world must necessarily 
be regarded as estrangement from God aud as eviL Then reli- 
gion would come into collision with morality, as if God did not 
will relatively self-dependent likenesses of Himself, endowed 
with moral powers, whose free exercise in well-doing consti- 
tutes goodness. Were spiritually concrete being and its 
individual activity regarded as ungodly, the result would be 
retrogression to the physical standpoint first considered. But 
it is wrong to suppose that God requires absorption in Him, 
which would be self-annihilation (%£, creation is said to be 
revoked, that God may be all in all). This would be in 
opposition to Grod's love, which proposes to itself man as an 
end. And even such love of man to Grod as would involve 
man's self-destruction would be no true love, but a violation 
of justice as well as a neglect of those duties of love which 
the relations of life impose, but which would be ignored in 
quietistic fashion, so that here also an entire aspect of evil in 
concrete relations is disregarded. — But an erroneous religious 
conception of evil may attach itself even to the Evangelical 
standpoint — justification by faith alone. This is the case 
when fedth, in false self-assertion and in an abstract religious 
way, would convert its joyous certainty of salvation, which 
implies no immediately positive relation to the entire moral 
world, but primarily only to God, into the sole virtue, and 
would treat unbelief not merely as the root-sin, but also as 
the sole sin. Then an egoistic anxiety merely for one's own 
enjoyment of fellowship with God and for one's own salvation, 
and an antinomian indifference to that form of sin which is 
related to the world and to ourselves, would have crept in. 

^ Whether in the form of act or eTen otII inherency, see below, § 78. 
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Whereas the Mystics make God alone their end« while not 
even wishing to find the permanence of their own moral 
personality secured in Qoi, here the believing subject knows 
himself, it is true, as an end and object of divine love, but 
abuses this knowledge to purposes of spiritual selfishness, is 
eudsemonistic, and refuses to notice moral evil in finite 
relations, if only faith exists. But such faith is illusive. It 
has to do, not with the true, holy, and righteous Qod, but 
with a self-invented conception of God as unethical goodness. 
Truly religious contemplation rejects the severance of religion 
from morality,^ both in the Mystic form, which thinks God 
egoistic, and in the second form, where man egoistically 
makes God a mere instrument for his own good, nay, makes 
Him a minister of sin.' While a Christian man is '' a Lord 
of all things through faith/' he is also "a Servant of all 
through love.** As, therefore, the previous conceptions of 
evil urge forward to the religioue^ so the religious conception 
has no desire to hold its ground in disparagement of the 
moral The truly religious conception leads to the acknow- 
ledgment of what is true in the previous standpoints, and 
these true elements must be united if an exhaustive defini- 
tion of evil is to be obtained. God and the world come into 
consideration in order to form the correct idea of evil, and 
they do so because this is required by the idea of God 



§ 7 7. — Thetie Expositim of the Nature of Evil. 

In order to include the true elements in the standpoints con- 
sidered, the right conception, leaving the unity of evil 
intact, must distinguish its formal and material side, and 
that in such a way as to bring into view also its dififerent 
stages. Formally considered, evil is an abnormity, dis- 
turbing the right relation of the spirit as well to the 
natural and human world as to God Himself. But 
materially its unity or self-uniformity consists in this, 
that it is false love of the creature, or love averted from 
God. Thus, on one side it is turning away from God or 

1 1 John iT. 20. ' QaL ii. 17. 
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sin, bat on the other, and at the same time, false tnrning 
to the cieature. And for this reason it consists in 
selfishness of one kind or another. That is, at the first 
stage, false creature-love is selfishness in passive form — 
deification of the world ; while at the second, where the 
factor of personality co-operates with more energy, it 
produces spiritual selfishness or deification of self. In 
both there is a false centring of the creature in itself, 
but at the one stage in a partiaUy unconscious and 
disguised way, at the other with more and more of 
consciousness and volition. From the unity of evil in a 
formal and material respect, issue its different positive 
farms according to the blessings to which its destructive 
and perversive effects relate. But the destruction, which 
it initiates, shows it to be folly, nay falsehood, which it 
is intrinsically from the beginning (John viii 44). 

Melanchthon, Zod, 1521. Fieri nequit quin sese maxime 
amet creatura, quam non absorpsit amor Del 

1. The problem, how r^htly to combine the possible one- 
sided standpoints, described in § 76, is narrowed and made 
easier . by observing that they reduce themselves to two 
principal classes. The first start from Nature. Such are the 
Physical definitions (§ 76, 1), to which we may here add the 
Intellectual (§ 76, 2). The second, namely the Juridical and 
Subjectively Moral, start from Freedom (§ 76, 3, 4). But 
both classes are compelled to refer in some way to the idea of 
God, and therefore to the religious mode of view, inasmuch as 
God is the principle both of nature and spirit, and His will is 
the norm for both. The first find evil in the power of the 
finite over the spirit, and the concentration of this finitude 
may then be discovered in matter or the body, with which de- 
velopment is bound up. According to this view, evil consists 
in passivity of the spirit in presence of restrictive or tempting 
powers which are not spirit The second find evil in an 
abuse of freedom in evil act and disposition, in religious 
phraseology in rebellion against God's government. The one 
find evil in sensuousness, at least in more refined forms of the 
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same, in ft culpable weakness of the spirit, while the others 
discern a false strength therein. The first rather accentuate 
the abnormal weakness, the second the guilt in the idea of 
eviL Still there is agreement among the more important 
teachers so far as to perceive that neither of the two modes oi 
view alone exhausts the nature of eviL They endeavour, there- 
fore, to combine the two, apprehending evil as sensuousness and 
as selfishness. But then seeing that, as formerly shown, wher- 
ever existing and whatever its composition, evil must have an 
essential uniformity, the task arises of again tracing back 
sensuousness and selfishness to a unity. Thereupon, if no 
higher, i,e. broader generic conception, embracing both, can be 
found, a twofold possibility presents itself, either to derive 
selfishness from sensuousness, or sensuousness from selfishness. 
This forms the opposition between BotJu and JtUvus MuUer. 
Both would have the conception of evil religious in kind, 
both seek to leave a place to freedom, and would place evil in 
relation to the body, without limiting it thereto. But the 
fundamental sin, according to Bothe, is sensuousness, which 
originates in the predominance of matter, and matter to him 
is the pre-ezistent cause of evil, which attains to victory or 
is overpowered through freedom. Thus, he would only derive 
selfishness from this fundamental sin of sensuousness. On the 
other hand, Julius MtQler starts from the selfishTiess of the 
spirit as the fundamental sin, and seeks from it to reach the 
sensuous form of sin. We shall examine both these theories, 
which are scientifically elaborated, and at present, perhaps, the 
most influential If neither of the two prove satisfactory, it 
will be necessary, instead of deriving either sensuousness or 
spiritual selfishness from the other, to seek a unity combining 
the two in another way. Firat let us consider Bothe. 

2. Bothe had previously conceived matter as an involuntary, 
necessary origination (JSetzwng) of God. In thinking and will- 
ing Himself, God must absolutely distinguish Himself from 
everything which is not Grod, and thus the thought of the not- 
God is a necessary thought for His self-consciousness. But 
thought and origination are one in God ; and accordingly even 
the non-divine, the contradictory countei^part of God, comes 
necessarily into existence as God's shadow, which Bothe even 
calls a counter-god, thus certainly limiting God's absoluteness. 
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But thereby God obtains the material out of which a world 
may be built And by labour upon and dwelling in matter, 
which is ever undergoing a spiritualizing process, Qoi gradu- 
ally restores Himself to absoluteness, in which act, by means 
of the moral process, man is a co-worker with God.^ In his 
second edition,' in presence of the objections against this 
theory, Bothe acknowledges that all that is necessary to the 
divine self-consciousness is the distinction from the passible 
non-divine, but that the realization of this possibility is not 
physically necessary, but is God's free and above all moral act 
For this reason, matter to Bothe cannot be a limit of His 
absoluteness, because even its existence depends every moment 
on His will Nevertheless, as to that which in his esteem is 
the chief point, in his second edition he has not abandoned 
but abides by the position, that Grod by the act of His eternal 
self-consciousness must place over against Himself the thought 
of His contradictory counterpart, because the exclusion of His 
contradictory counterpart is necessary to the clearness of His 
thought It depends on His freedom whether He will or 
will not call into existence that thought of His contradictory 
counterpart which presents itself to Him by logical necesfflty. 
He has done it, in order thereby to obtain the necessary 
presupposition for a world. The contents of this contradictory 
counterpart, according to Bothe, are, first : So far as God is 
absolute being, that counterpart of Him is absolutely non- 
existent being, but still posited and thus- existent non-being, 
i,e. end, limit, bound, the principle of finitude; secondly: 
But so far as God is spirit, the primitive creature is absolutely 
existent, non-spiritual being, i£. matter, the sum of all negations 
of Grod, the real element in creation.' By God's influence 
this matter is difiTerentiated and shaped, nay, by the creative 
operation and indwelling oi His power, personality issues from 
its bosom ; but this very origination of personality shows also 
its connection with matter. From these premisses resulted for 
Bothe the following theoiy of evil, which remained in his 

1 Theol mhik; let ed. toL I. §§ 28, 81, 44, 98, 121-123. VoL 11. § 70 ff. 
pp. 170-261. 

' The second edition, alas, was not completed by the author. In it, §§ 40, 
55, 88 here come specially into notice. 

* I. § 55, p. 284. 
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second edition^ despite the modification of its fundamental 
dualistic character, essentially the same. That is, his doctrine 
of matter determines, although not exclusively, his doctrine 
of evil and also of good. Matter which is opposed in its 
essence to the divine, forms a relation opposite in idea to 
personality, although at the same time freedom is a co-operat- 
ing factor therewith According to Bothe, good consists first 
in this, that corporeal, material being does not exert a 
determining influence on spirit, but is determined by it ; and 
secondly in this, that the personality which keeps the material 
in subjection, and thus remains at harmony in itself, opens 
itself to communion in lova In correspondence with this, 
evil has two mutuaUy co-ordinate forms :^ fint^ that of Ufnaaxm^ 
ness, in which, with the assent of the spirit or of freedom, the 
flesh, i.e. the principle of matter, is autonomic ; secondly, that 
of selfishness (Egoism), the opposite of love, in virtue of which 
the totality of man, but as natural personality or individuality, 
unlovingly shuts itself up, and egoistically makes itself its 
own end, and everything outside it a means. But these two 
main forms, he says, have their highest nnity and root in the 
material principle. Even selfish sin is egoistic through the 
material or sensuous nature. In nature, indeed, per se, which 
is irrational, there is, as he concedes, no evil, although there is 
contradiction to God. God may therefore be comparatively in- 
different to this contradiction in nature.' Besides, God is able 
to overcome the resistance of matter by ever new, endlessly 
progressing transformation, and ever advancing, higher organi- 
sation of the same (which continues until it is appropriated by 
the personality, by which act this becomes what Bothe calls 
'' spirit ; " and the ideal element in personality thus obtains 
a substantiality which it lacked per se). But it is otherwise 
with this resistance in man. Since the personal creature 
adopts this material principle, and so to speak serves as a 
point of support and means to it, through this material 
principle which is incorporated with the personal creature and 
determines it there arises a contradiction to the personality, 
which by its very idea ought to rule and to open itself in 
love. The combination of the two is naturally such, that 
every individual is an incorrect compound of the material 

1 YoL II. pp. 170-261, let ed. » YoL II. § 489, p. 104, let ed. 
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substance, not at once governed by the personality, but resist- \ 
ing it, nay determining it; thus sensuousness originates. 
Kay, the individuality as to its physical side is egoistically 
inclined, instead of at once opening itself in lova Conse- 
quently, that combination of the material principle with the 
personality carries with it evil in its two chief forma 

But we cannot concede that God, in thinking Himself, must 
or can think that which is contrary to the divine as capable 
of realization through Him. Although, of course, in the 
definite divine self-consciousness (or self-thought) God's dis- 
tinction from everything which He is not, but which forms 
the logical boundary to His definite idea, is implied, still the 
non-divine per se is not contrary to the divina Everything 
non-divine would only be opposed to the divine, if Qod!s 
essence claimed to be all being exclusively. But in this case 
the creation of anything dilFerent from God, really non-divine, 
were impossible. For God can only think that which is 
contrary to the divine as that which is impossible through 
Him, absolutely excluded from His idea and volition. Did 
His will take part in its production, for this very reason it 
would not be opposed to the divine. Self-distinction from 
everything which He is not is adequately recognised, as Sothe 
in his second edition himself admits, whether that which is 
not God become actual or not, even if some of this be impos- 
sible to His volition, and other parts be capable of realization. 
In Bothe's representation of matter also, vacillation is unmis- 
takeably apparent ; for on one side it is said to be absolutely 
non-divine, nay contrary to divine; on the other side, by 
labour and indwelling on the part of God, a spiritualization of 
matter is said to be possible, and the initial Dualism is to be 
abolished in certain cycles of creation, at least in ethical 
respects. Nay, the interpenetration of matter and personality 
is said to beget spirit, i.s. true, substantial being. But if 
matter is receptive to God and His operation, it cannot be 
absolutely opposed to EQm. Nor has Bothe proved, that 
beside creative power, capable of originating real being, more 
is necessary for the building of a world than the principle of 
boundary or limit, i.e. a non-divine, but by no means on this 
account contrary to divine. But if the contrariety of matter 
to the divine is not established, then his ailment, to the 
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effect iihat the combination of personality and material nature 
in itself must become sin, loses its force. According to Eothe 
himself, this was not the case with Christ, despite His true 
humanity. Nay, since he says,^ that by its idea personality 
is free and need not be governed by that autonomous impulse 
of matter, we are remitted for evil to the acquiescence of 
freedom in the allurement to sensuous Egoism, and therefore 
to the sphere of the spirit The appeal to matter only gives 
us a possible ground of sensuous evil, not its actuality. And 
as concerns the sin of selfishness, which is said to be posited 
by the fact that the individuality as regards its physical side 
is egoistically inclined, the possibility of evU, as of good, is 
indeed conditioned by separateness or individuality (which 
for the rest is found just as much on the spiritual as on the 
material side of man), and this separateness carries with it 
a natural centring in self, a self- willing, knowing, and feeling. 
But this egohood or power of self-aflKrmation in the creature 
is still not evil in itself, but innocent, an expression of the 
divine creative thought, which willed individual Egos. On 
the contrary, the self-afiBrmation of the sensuous-spiritual 
nature of man is an essential side, of goodness, and no love 
would be ethical, which required self-destruction in the service 
of others ; on the other hand, this self-aflBrmation must not 
carry with it egoistic exclusion of others, and set itself in opposi- 
tion to rendering service to others. The independence of the 
natural, corporeal individuality, the centring of the personality 
in itself, cannot be described as sin. Evil only exists when 
the personality, for which in accordance with its complete 
idea the universal and divine is an essential factor, in its 
finitude closes itself to the latter and to love. Moreover, as 
matter of fact there is sin, which cannot be described as a 
subjection of the spirit to the determining influence of matter, 
but which connotes an evil activity and enei^ of spirit, e.g. 
spiritual pride, which may even assume the foim of hostility 
to corporeity and sensuousness, to the a^tSla adfiaro^, nay, 
to the material principle and the right Egohood.^ To sum up 
all, it is an unthinkable contradiction to conceive matter as 
originated by God and yet contrary to the divine, to conceive 
this matter as the highest^ uniform principle of actual, not 

1 II. § 475, p. 170, 1st ed. « Col. il 28. 
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merely possible evil, and yet as originated by God in ordei to 
the production of good (the spirit). Every theory, which 
believes actual evil to be in any way involved in material 
nature, leans to a physical conception of eviL 

3. Jvlius Mutter starts from the position, that conscious 
freedom is indispensable to the idea of eviL^ But since sin 
shows itself in the beginnings of human life, where conscious 
freedom does not as yet exist, a pre-ezistent state has to be 
assumed in respect of original sin, where the spirit stood 
freely and consciously in the divine light and life, but fell 
away from God by f^ act into spiritual selfishness. Still 
he refuses to suppose a direct, conscious rebellion and enmity 
against God, i.e. demonic sin, in the case of all fallen spirita 
Human sin, because leaving room for redemption, must be 
so distinguished from demonic,* that human spirits did not 
in open rebellion affirm their own selfhood or renounce €k)d's 
law altogether, but merely preferred the tendency to their 
own selfhood to the divine will, while still not favouring the 
essential principle of sin. They willed GUxi's will, but only 
to a limited extent, so far as it did not stand in opposition to 
the interests of selfhood. But their separation from God 
originates a weakness of spirit, which, after their transference 
to the earth, is unable to withstand sensuousness. 

But by this step back into the pre-existent world, do we 
gain the conscious freedom, from which the sinfulness, with 
which we begin upon earth, could be derived t Those spirits 
are supposed to have stood in the pure intuition of God without 
consciousness of the world, which consciousness, like the body, 
only became theirs in the present state, not as a punishment, 
but as a supplement of their creation designed for them from 
the first But if those purely created spirits could suppose 
a contradiction between God's will and their own interests, 
whereas what God wills must be good for them, clearly they 
possessed no perfect consciousness of themselves or of God ; 
and, indeed, such consciousness is in itself unthinkable, if 
knowledge and wisdom are to remain ethical duty. More- 
over, assuming the necessity of development for these spirits 

1 Lehre wm Siinde, vol. II. bk. S, 4, 2d ecL (ChrUtian Doctrine qfSin,T.k 
T. Clark.) 
s Ibid. YoL II. 608 tL 
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in their beginnings, freedom i^n cannot be conceived as 
complete from the beginniog, since it partly depends on the 
stage of consciousness. The will in any case could not be 
constituted perfectly good from the beginning. If, neverthe- 
less, at the same time knowledge of God were perfect, will 
and knowledge would not be in harmony, and conversely 
knowledge by the side of will, if the latter or freedom were 
complete from the beginning. But even granting that there 
could be perfect consciousness at the first, and along with 
imperfect will, such perfect deamess of consciousness respect- 
ing the significance and consequences of fiedling away would 
make the latter aU the more inexplicable. For how could a 
faU out of a state which contained nothing abnormal, but 
only impulses to good, a fall from the perfect intuition of 
God, be conceived ? Only the co-operation of falsehood and 
darkening of the consciousness respecting God, respecting 
man's own destiny and the consequences of evil, and the fancy 
that the interests of selfhood required something different 
from the divine will, makes apostasy appear possible. Thus 
this theory makes the act of falling away inexplicable, and is 
insufficient to prove natural sinfulness to rest upon personal 
guilty and to exhibit it as spiritual selfishness. If apostasy 
is to be explicable, we must go back to imperfect spiritual 
beginnings, where there is still a possibility of deception by 
the falsehood of sin, to a relative want of consciousness 
respecting its endless, ruinous consequences. But we have 
what we need, both defect in clearness of consciousness and 
imperfection of will, in the earthly human beginnings, such 
as we know. It therefore seems superfluous, nay a hindrance, 
to go back to pre-existence in order to explain the possibility 
of falling away. Nay, the distinction between human and 
demonic sin will scarcely be tenable, if we conceive man in 
his beginnings as pure spirit standing in the pure intuition of 
God. Apostasy &om such a perfect state could scarcely be 
anything but demonic sin. The matter only takes a different 
shape, when we conceive man at first as a sensuous-spiritual 
being, so that he withdraws &om the love of God, not for the 
sake of an abstract spiritual selfhood, but of a creaturely, 
sensuous-spiritual pleasure. Finally, the sin of selfishness is 
as little explained in a satisfactory way by purely spiritual 
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selfishness, as in the case of Bothe spiritual selfishness by 
matter. For the corporeal is, first of all, conceived by MtLller 
as so alien and accidental to spirit, that it is unexplained how 
such a spirit could come to possess sensuous propensities, 
unless from the first a desire after corporeal existence is 
implanted in it, and the beginning or occasion of sin is found 
therein* But if this is done, Mtiller's theory ceases to con- 
sider spiritual selfishness as the fundamental sin and guilt, 
and a transition is rather made to the theory which regards 
sensuous sin as the fundamental ona 

4. Thetig Exposition. — Sensuousness and selfishness in 
the strict sense are, indeed, the two chief forms of sin, and are 
distinguished from each other, just as perverted passivity of 
the spirit, especially through the sensuous side, is distinguished 
from perverted energy or activity of the same. But neither, 
with Bothe, can selfiishness be derived from passive sensuous- 
ness, just as little as the spirit can be derived from the bodyi 
nor conversely, with MtLller, can passive sensuousness be derived 
from spiritual selfishness. But, on the other hand, if evil in 
its two chief shapes is to be recognized as a unity, it must be 
subordinated to a generic idea ; and this unity, constituting 
its nature, must be found in those two chief shapes, however 
widely the two may diverge in their development 

We consider, first, this uniform, identical nature of evil as 
to form and contents, and then pass to the mutual relation of 
the two forms named. 

The general, identical nature of the two, and therefore of evil 
generally, ia as to farm a Ood-opposinff cLlmomvUy, disturbing 
the right relation of the spirit as well to the corporeal, natural 
life in a downward aspect and to the world, as to the divine 
life in an upward aspect. But what the abnormal is appears 
from the normal, i.e. the true ethical idea of God, whose image 
the rational creature is meant to be in unity with Him who 
is the principle of all good. Since, then, true love is the 
unity of self-affirmation and surrender,^ evil, which dissolves 
this unity, whose only security is in fellowship with God, can 
only have a twofold form, that of fsdee, God-opposing surrender, 
and that of false, God-opposing self-affirmation. False surrender 
of the spirit is absorption of the spirit in something else, in 

^ See YoL i. pp. 839, 448. 
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one's own physical side and the finite world. But all sur- 
render of the personality without self-affirmation is passivity 
contradicting the idea of personality. In the next place, 
false sdf-aJffmfMiion of the spirit in an upward aspect closes 
itself to God in self-sufficiency and pride, and in a downward 
aspect may even despise corporeity. Just so, in relation to 
one's neighbour, self-affirmation without surrender is want of 
love — social sin. The person then makes himself the centre 
or end of the world, which is treated as a mere means for the 
good of the person. 

But this formal description of evil as God -opposing 
abnormity, whether in false, passive, enslaving surrender, or 
in false self-affirmation, is only a general, indefinite definition 
of evil. We must therefore add, secondly : Begarded as to 
contents, a God - opposing, perverted love of the creatit/re is 
included in sensuousness as in spiritual selfishness, in false 
surrender as in self-affirmation of the personality. The world 
and the Ego are both metaphysically good in themselves ; but 
love of the creature becomes fake, when that universal prin- 
ciple is excluded from it (which is done in sensuousness and 
in spiritual selfishness), which is necessary to the truth of the 
personal spirit itself, i.e. when it does not include the love of 
God, which alone gives right character and order to all love, 
and is the principle uniting surrender and self-affirmation. 
To exclude love to God is to exclude the primal image and 
principle of true love, and to give to the finite that place in 
the love of the heart which is due only to God. All false 
creature-love has therefore a coeval cUietiation from Ood for its 
coefficient, for its invisible negative tactox, so to speak ; for in 
unity with God no disharmony could be dominant. But 
therewith a separation fix)m the absdute source of life is 
implied, although not at once an absolute one. This aliena- 
tion &om God is in contradiction to the nature of man, because 
living connection with God is a constituent of that nature. 
When the spiritual life lacks fellowship with Gkxl, man lacks 
the centre, to which all his powers ought to gravitate. And 
he cannot stop at the mere absence of a centra The converse 
of deficiency in love to Qoi is false creature-love, amor 
inordifuUtts : for as long as the human heart beats, it must 
love something. If it loves not God, it loves the world or 
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itself, fallfi a prey to false surrender or false self-affirmation, 
whose due union is only secured by love to GkxL But fiedBe 
creature-love need not be only the temporal consequence of 
alienation from Qod. They may very well originate contem- 
poraneously ; nay, the incitement to false creature-love may 
even be the first^ — False love therefore substitutes a fiedse for 
the right centre ; ' and since the powers are not made for the 
false one, it deranges and dissolves the harmony of all the 
powers. Both Ghxi's working in man and man's tendency to 
Grod penetrate so deeply into man's nature, that the thought 
is inconceivable that his general organism can retain its in- 
t^rity and healthiness, when religion — ^that heart in the life 
of man's spirit — ceases to pulsate. To such a degree is the 
religious function the fundamental religious function and the 
central power, that where it is wanting, human life can only 
preserve itself from stagnation so long as an attempt is pos- 
sible to obtain some substitute for religion, at least an artificial 
false centre instead of the true centre which is lacking. 
Consciousness of GUxi is so essential a &ctor in man, that, 
when he has not God, he must at least have an idoL And 
as the false order of the powers and instincts causes disorder 
in man himself, so also the consequence is disorder in the 
world, and the order and destiny meant to be brought about 
through man are now unrealized. The sinful person will also 
by his caprice introduce disharmony into the world, not 
rendering it the service which was expected, but abusing it to 
ends for which it was not designed. Thus sin becomes 
social vnckedness, because he that loves not God can no longer 
truly love his neighbour, ie, the divine image in him, and 
ruin and confusion result in the world. This logical advance 
from alienation from God to some form of idolatry, from that 
to unbelief or forgetting God, and from both to social sin and 
destruction of the blessings of creation in abuse of every kind 
in men themselves and others, has been most faithfully depicted 
by PauL' The advance is also a cycle of evil; for false 
creature-love keeps under the love of God and confirms aliena* 
tion from God, as the latter promotes false creature-love. 

This false creature-love, i.e. creature-love devoid of love to 
God, has then ttoo chief forms (p. 382). False love to the 

i Aa in Gen. ilL ' Matt, vi 21. * Bom. i. 28 ff. 
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world, surrender to it as the highest good instead of and in 
opposition to Qod, is deificcUion of the world — sensuous sin — 
the heathen form of sin ; false self-affirmation, or the love of 
the Ego for itself in its isolation, its desire to be its own 
centre even in God's presence through pride and arrogance, 
is deificaiion of sdf — spiritual selfishness — the fundamental 
Jewish sin. Both are false creature4ove and sin because of 
their opposition to God. 

The homogeneity or unity of the two chief forms of evil as 
God-opposing love of the creatuse ha^nng been described, their 
diversity and relation to each other and to that unity must be 
considered. Their diversity reduces itself to the different 
degree in which theyparticipate in energy of will and con- 
sciousness, or in the principle of coxuscious freedom. In 
selfishness of the spirit there is not merely a higher degree of 
consciousness, but also a greater energy of will than in deifica- 
tion of the world, which originates in a passive succumbing of 
the spirit to the wiles of sensuality, a succumbing which does 
not cease to be bondage because an act of consent finds place 
in it ; for it is consistent with an act of conscBt, that the will 
prove itself weak and powerless to escape the allurement of 
sensuousness, and that it surrender itself without resistance to 
be an organ of the same. So far as spiritual selfishness is 
conditioned by a higher degree of eonsciousnoss and force of 
will, sensuousness and spiritual selfishness are related as 
different stages, not merely as co-ordinate forms with different 
objects. Both may meet in one and the same individual, 
although at different periods of life. They are not dis- 
tingui^ed by the circumstance, that selfishness is not latent 
in sensuousness, at least in germ and implicitly ; for even in 
sensuousness the creature through false love seeks its own 
pleasure apart from God, ie., satisfaction of the lower side of 
the finite personality. If the creature learns the unsatisfying 
nature of sensuous blessings, it may abandon these and take a 
higher position on the side of consciousness. But even then, 
so far as false love of the creature remains in it, from this a 
more conscious spiritual selfishness arises, which seeks in 
arrogance and self-complacency to be its own centre, and to 
shut itself up imlovingly against God and its neighbour. 
Thus sensuousness and spiritual selfishness are merely different 

DoENXiu— Cbrist. Door. u. 2 B 
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stages of one and the same moral eviL They are distinguished, 
therefore, by the measure in which the conscious personality 
shares in evil, according as the subject is drawn more passively 
by fascination and temptation to love of the world, in whidi 
then no doubt the individual seeks his own in respect of the 
lower side of himself, or according as with the intensifying of 
self-consciousness and energy of will the higher powers and gifts 
are abused and made the servants of spiritual selfishness. Then 
the unloving, egoistic reference of the E^o to itself rises to such 
a point that it makes the Ego the exclusive end of the world. 

Observation. — ^Will and freedom come into view in all evil 
at least as consenting, if not as already actually existing, still 
as future. But we cannot go so far as to say, that what is 
not due to free personal volition and conscious free act is 
morally indifferent, and cannot wear the character of abnor- 
mity and absolute wrong. No doubt guilt and punishment 
are so closely connected with freedom when already existing, 
that they are conditioned by it But we cannot with Miillei 
resolve the idea of evil into that of personal guilt We 
cannot acknowledge eva merely where guat is found In- 
sensibility to God, unlovingness or hate, wherever they are 
found in a rational being, are contrary to the idea of man, 
abnormal, nay absolutely wrong, and just so ungodly love of 
the world. We must therefore regaixl as wrong not merely 
purely spiritual conscious selfishness, and sensuousness as 
wrong only for its sake, but every abuse, every perversion of 
powers and spheres, contrarv to man's morsd duty. Since 
the law maintains his moral destination, it condemns even 
involuntary sin and appeals from the present absence of 
freedom to a freedom at least possible hereafter, which it is 
man's duty to acquire. 

6. The different conceptions of evil discussed above, so {blt 
as they possess truth, may be included in the sketch of its 
nature just givea In the conception of evil as sensuousnees, 
is comprised all that is true in the Physical definitions. Apart 
from body there were no sensuousness. With it flnitude and 
development are bound up, which are not the actuality of 
evil, but part of its possibility. Just so the jEitJietic concep- 
tion of evil is connected with sensuousnesa The truth ia 
this is that evil is a misfortune, but one incurred unintention- 
ally through the pleasure-seeking sensuousness in its blind- 
ness pitching on a wrong object Thus regarded, sensuousness 
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also includes deception and folly, and the defect in deamess 
of consciousness is unmistakeable, a feature characteristic of 
eviL This is the truth in the InteUedtud conception of evil. 
In our human world, the sin of sensuousness is the most 
common kind of sin. With it the sinful course opens, so far 
as observation reachea As if caught by a bait, man is trans- 
ported into an inordinate passion of desire, so that in the 
moment of lust he deems the possession of the coveted object 
the highest good, in false imagination attributes to it a worth 
which does not belong to it, and despite the law prefers it to 
the highest good. When evil desire plays with the false good, 
the living Gk)d, who desires the whole heart, withdraws into 
the background of consciousness, and the history of religiou 
shows how the converse of fading consciousness of God is the 
deification of finite gifts and things (p. 247). Thus, poly- 
theism honours in its deities the ideas or realities belonging to 
the world — ^force, beauty, or wisdom, which it deifies. It is 
true, this pseudo-religious polytheistic process checks the 
tendency to irreligiousness ; it is even compatible with growth 
in civilised life; but this process by a semblance of piety 
easily conceals the godless tendency of all religious disease, 
and the unbroken corruption reigning in all superstitioa The 
heathen spirit seeks by its deifications to consecrate and 
sanction false love of the creatura It nevertheless treats its 
self-made gods, like worldly goods, as means for itself — ^the 
end; and in this selfishness is concealed, although imcon- 
sdously, a false desire for freedom, which again by dependence 
on finite blessings becomes bondage of the spirit If we con- 
sider more closely this heathen form of sin, in which fiEdse love 
to the creature has taken the place of love to God, we discover 
two things united in love of the world which seem directly 
opposed, a false, slavish dependence on the world, and a Mse 
exercise of freedom. We find the former, because the per- 
sonality which as spiritual craves for infinite good, sells itself 
to the finite, natural side of the individuality, to the law of 
its finite appetites, and therewith to the finite blessings of the 
world, with which they are related. The spirit thus throws 
its nobility away. Forgetting the inner dignity for which it 
was destined, forgetting God, the spirit becomes flesh ; that 
spirit which designed to be God's image wears the stamp of 
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king over Kature, becomes a physical being, so far as it is 
able, and most use even its lofty intelligence in the service 
of the flesh. Thus it has no longer itself or spiritual bless* 
ings as its contents, but becomes, so to speak, a mere personal 
form for bestial contents; and this contrariety to nature 
(Urmatur) is the reason of the profound horror which seizes 
us, when the beast looks forth from human nature, and the 
human form is made a mere mask. 

But with this dishonourable bondage of man a false exercise 
of freedom is connected. First, in relation to God ; for through 
foigetting God man follows his own lusts. But he also loves 
to show in a wrong way his freedom and dominion in the world 
to its hurt, in opposing his caprice to iHiQ due order of the 
world. In sensuous sin there lurks a principle hostile to the 
goodness of nature or the world-order. The fleshly Ego acts 
practically as the centre, which everything is meant to serve 
as a means, whereas the due order of the world secures mutual 
freedom to all, by the fact that no single Ego, no majority, no 
nation is meant to be the sole centre or end, but all are meant 
to be subordinate to one absolute centre, and to be members one 
of another in such a way that every one is end, and every one 
meana Even the more passive form of evil — sensuousness 
and the worldly love of the fleshly Ego — ^is therefore already 
an unconscious selfishness, a striving after ^'oyment, honour, 
and other worldly gifts. In seeking its own the Ego isolates 
itself, and wishes to serve as a false centre in place of the 
true one. Since, further, finite blessings are of an exclusive 
nature, so that what one possesses another is prevented from, 
possessing, a conflict of envy and hate arises among individuals 
of worldly tendencies, when the desires of different persons 
cross each other. Thus, unlovingness and hate are the con- 
verse of false love of the world. What, therefore, in relation 
to God is merely disobedience in fact, not in principle, and 
submission to the dominion of the world, in the social conflict 
with others manifests itself more and more as exclusively 
self-willing Egohood, i,e. as social selfishness. That selfishness^ 
self-love, false love of freedom already exist in sensuous sin, 
is intimated in the story of the Pall ; and even in the child, 
along with dependence on its impulses, the germ of false 
delight in freedom shows itself, namely in its wilfulness. 
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wbich leads in the next place, where- nO' counteractive power 
intervenes, to spiritual selfishness. 

But sensuous sin may also be associated with a certain 
kindly disposition, especially when submissiveness in the 
subject unites with good education and force of good habits, 
by which the outbreaks of evil are r^ressed. . 

It is further important to observe, how the true elements 
in the Juridical and Syhjective-nhorai conceptions find their 
place within the stage of more or less conscious Egohood, 
whose end is conscious selfishness culminating in enmity to 
,GkxL The law, in addressing itself to the personality of man, 
awakens it, assigns it a duty, and renders it responsible for 
that duty. But the spiritual independence which it awakens, 
may, without the law being able to hinder it, issue in spiritual 
selfishness in a twofold way ; and this takes* place without 
fail, when the law does not effect what it wishes, ntoiely, 
by initiating an earnest struggle with the flesh, lead to 
humility and the knowledge of sin, and thereby to conscious- 
ness of the need of redemption. Where the latter is not 
done, in the first place the effort may be directed to this end, 
to obey the law in the letter, although with inward aversion 
to the denial of the flesh required by it The keener intelli- 
gence awakened may beget serious thought, which advises to 
obey the law for the sake of the good consequences, and to 
shun transgression for the sake of the harm and punishment 
which follow in the steps of wickedness. But there, again, 
as concerns disposition, a mere eudsemonistic disposition (in a 
more politic and refined form than in sensuousness) is plainly 
connected with obedience to the law. The subject may 
accustom himself as matter of policy to make such obedience 
a means of satisfying Egoism, the law thus giving occasion to 
more crafty and flagrant forms of sin which have this charac- 
teristic, that the subject, while living in Egoism, deems him- 
self better than others. Thus, on one side, with mere legal 
obedience, which may be painful, nay scrupulous, a deo^tful 
hearty a mercenary and selfish disposition, is associated, which 
calculates only its own finite advantage; and at the same 
time, with such obedience is usually connected a spiritual 
arrogance, which in self-enjoyment of its own superiority looks 
down upon others. Here goodness itself, even prayer and the 
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practice of deyotion> are converted into instruments, so to 
speak, into merchandisa^ This is the one form of spiritual 
selfishness, — the distortion of the Jewish spirit in Phariseeism, 
-—which would still acknowledge, and perhaps with fanatical 
zeal contend for the holiness of, an objective law, while yet 
inwardly estranged from God and the law, and everywhere 
seeking only itseli 

But a s&xmd form of spiritual selfishness is possible, one 
which breaks with the objective law, or in pretended piety 
places all objective law in subjective caprice, thus elevating 
itself above law. If the Pharisaic sin Ib a l^al obedience, 
which would preserve the contents of the law, but not in the 
right disposition, Antinomianism extends even to the contents, 
and becomes rebellion against the law altogether. The subject 
may arrive at this emancipation from conscience or the 
revealed legislation, both from the heathen and the Pharisaic 
standpoint The initial selfishness — world-deifying super- 
stition — when it defiantly asserts itself against the conscious- 
ness of law, may pass over into unbelief, which renounces 
obedience to the law and conscience, and sets up in opposition 
the principles of false freedom and selfishness as justifiable 
moral maxima But under the mask of the false legal 
obedience before mentioned, alienation from Grod and unbelief 
also may be concealed. The law then pierces deeper, and 
requires the subject to abandon the conceit of his own superi- 
ority. It makes known that self -righteousness is mere 
beggar^s pride, and that grudging service deserves not reward, 
but the opposite. Then the law, penetrating with its require- 
ment the very joints and marrow, may be repugnant to the 
Ego, which is unwilling to abandon itself and its conceit In 
defiant assertion or murmuring against God, the subject may 
thus forswear every higher aim and all true purport in life, 
and r^ard capricious autonomy as its right, appealing to good 
disposition before its own tribunal Thus the Pharisaic may 
become a Sadducaean sinner, retrograding to sensuous Egoism, 
which has no longer the relatively innocent form of its 
beginning, but passes, in virtue of a freedom supposed to be 
on an equality with God, into godless defiance and emanci- 
pation from all law. 

^ Matt vL 1 ff. 
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In haimony with the foregoing principles, we must regard 
as established the following proposition: that evil is a creature- 
love turned away from God, and therefore a false love, whether 
in the form of love of the world, i.e. disguised selfishness, or 
of spiritual selfishness. 

6. Evil as Falsehood. — ^We have seen indeed in general 
that evil is deficiency in true knowledge, nay error, and that 
both are pre-eminently involved in its sensuous form.^ But 
we must dweU longer on the aspect of evil in which it is 
untruth or falsehood, because this affords the means of tracing 
the history of the progress of evil with special distinctness.' 
False love to the creature, apart firom and instead of God, 
involves the error of supposing that the creature is the absolute 
good. But this intellectual eiror is not innocent ; it cannot 
be forced on, but is adopted by, the will under the influence of 
false inclination to the creature without love to God. It is 
afBrmed error; but a willing of untruth, although in self- 
deception, is fidsehood. Since all stages and forms of sin are 
false creature-love, it always involves the double falsehood, 
that in some way the creature is the highest good, and God 
not, and therefore that Gk)d is not GU)d, — an imagination which 
subverts essential principles, conceiving to itself an universe 
in which the lowest has become highest, and the highest 
lowest Evil is the imagining of a perverted world, which it 
treats as the true one, while treating the true as the perverted 
ona But as certainly as all evil involves falsehood essentially, 
so certainly does falsehood mark its history or its stages. 

In the beffifming it promises at a seemingly small price 
(namely a self-chosen single act, which will remain without 
further consequences) great gain and enjoyment, enhanced life 
in a corporeal or even spiritual sense, enhanced freedom. In 
the b^^inning it denies its universal principle, so to speak, and 
does not permit particular evil to appear as evil in which an 
universal principle of evil is already implied, but entangles 
men in the notion, that good may retain its universal signifi- 
cance despite a single exception, or that the single evil action 
does not involve an attack on the law as a unity, and thus 
sinks men in partial unconsdousnesa Further, in the be- 
ginning evil diminishes or denies the power belonging to it 

> I re, p. S68 ; i 77, pp. 881, 886. * Gen. UL Sfil 
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as a principle, and would have the good law acknowledged in 
general It is thus hypocritical, and clothes itself in the veil 
of troth, because its troe form would be too terribla In this 
case it disguises its self-exaltation against God, and is cowardly 
through the self-esteem already latent in it 

But at the iec(md stage it midces man a liar more definitely. 
If he comes to enjoy the blessings which had floated before his 
mind as' the reward of sin, but which do not appease his 
hunger, as they cannot do, man deludes himself into supposing 
that a larger quantity or other kinds of finite blessings would 
fill the void. If he does not come to enjoy these blessings, 
he pushes restlessly on through falsehood into aggravated forms 
of evil. But even when they are reached, evil brings no 
enhanced sense of life, no enhanced freedom smd harmony, 
because in such pursuits man contradicts his innermost nature 
or destiny. Conscience, whether he hears it or not, with its 
silent or loud accusation spoils Ms enjoyment and filk him with 
inner discord. Then the £alsehood of sin imagines that an evil 
conscience is man's foe^ and allures the will to covenant more 
firmly with evil against it Thereupon, the more passive form 
passes into that of energetic and conscious evil volition up to 
the point of assenting to the very principle of eviL Now 
it strips away the veil, and appears in bold, naked form in 
opposition to morals and religion. It may then seem to have 
grown honourable in comparison with its beginning ; but it is 
logical in the apparent inconsequence/— it remains falsehood. 
If at first evil looked as if it were not in opposition to depend- 
ence on God in general, as if it had not the power and effect 
belonging to it, now, as bold, defiant wickedness, it ascribes to 
itself a power which it has not, figures as the really sole, true 
power in the world, in this way exercising a more agitating 
influence than in others upon the weak masses of mankind, 
and gaining a fearful power of contagion. 

But in the third place, the liar, who has deceived others and 
tempted them to embrace the fundamental principle of evil, falls 
into his own net and betrays himself in a twofold way. First, 
in this way, that, as is well known, with practice in lying the 
fancy is connected, that the lies produced are troth, whilst the 
truth, which man dishonours, withdraws from him. To the 
liar his own lie returns in the form of a power over him, to 
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which he falls victim. This is the first punishment which ^ 
he receives in virtue of a higher righteous government. But 
it is seen still more at the end that evil is self-betrayed, inas- 
much as the reward, which was the bait at first (namely 
enhanced life, wellbeing, and freedom), instead of advancing 
step by step with the growth of evil, recedes more and more. 
When, then, selfishness has lost eveiything of sensuous and 
spiritual worth which it could command, while satiated with 
or weary of all that substance which apart from Gk)d can give 
no enduring satisfaction, then selfishness and caprice, because 
they have run through everything, and united with nothing 
true or abiding, are left whoUy to themselves and their own 
emptiness. If even then guilt is denied, and the way to 
redemption thus cut off by pride and defiant scepticism, this 
darker selfishness may enkindle disgust with existence, rage 
against all being and life. Then, if the Ego is unwilling to 
give up its selfishness, nothing is left it but to be filled with 
nation and seek its happiness in destroying, thus falling a 
prey to the spirit of pure negation, which ends logically in 
spiritual murder, and does not even spare itself. How can 
sin be more plainly revealed as falsehood, than by the fact 
that the self-seeker, who virtually makes himself the centre of 
the world and would put himself in Gkxl's place, who seeks to 
deny both Qod and the good world, in order to build up a 
kingdom of his own, ends by logical sequence in the effort to 
plunge himself into the kingdom of nothingness 1 Thus evil 
is falsehood through its whole coursa In the end it shows 
a terrible candour and honesty in disclosing ite innermost 
secret — nothingness, death, whereas the divine order abides 
firm. 

7. The Ramifications ok Positive Forms of Evil. — ^The 
positive forms of evil, in no way identical with its stages, must 
be distinguished from the nature of evil in its two chief forms 
and stages ; for the same positive form may belong to very dif- 
ferent stages intrinsically, and the same stage may have different 
positive forms. But this much is implied in the distinction 
of the stages, that the first will lean more to sins of passivity, 
enjoyment, weakness, and cowardly lying ; the second more to 
sins of false strength and active energy, to pride and arrogance, 
ambition and greed of honour. We shall most accurately 
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describe the different positiye forms of evil, by considering 
that in different ways they desecrate or corrupt the system of 
blemnffs through sensuous or spiritual selfishness. Different 
instincts and capacities in man himself correspond to these 
blessings, so that the corruption of objective blessings always 
recoils upon the subject, who is himself a little world, a 
system of blessings, and introduces disorder into that world. 
These blessings, capable of corruption by grosser or finer selfish- 
ness, or by spiritual selfishness, are, first, of a Jinite kind. To 
this class belongs, firstly, the physical, corporeal nature, — ^its 
strength, harmony, beauty. The sin related to tins blessing is 
lust of the flesh and lust of the eyes in the widest compass,^ — 
sensuality, intemperance, corruption of imagination, and on the 
other side the sin of arrogant contempt of the body through 
false spirituality. Fleshly lust corrupts as well its object (the 
connection of sensuality with cruelty is well known) as the 
subject himself and his oiganism. Ihis is especially seen in 
the effect on that basis of human society — ^marriage and the 
family. Secondly, the perversion of the instinct of property. 
This on the one side is avarice and covetousness, on the other 
extravagance and arrogant contempt The man of great self* 
conceit who boasts extravagantly of his contempt for money 
and means, by this very act attributes too great importance to 
it, namely, as if a purely negative relation thereto were enough 
to confer dignity and distinction on man. But the covetous 
and avaricious man expects more power fix)m his means, 
and becomes a servant of Mammon. FinaUy, the perversion 
of the instinct of pcfwer, honour, and influence becomes ambi- 
tion, greed of honour, lust for praise ; and on the other hand, 
cringing, servility, and self-effacement. The issue of greed of 
honour and ambition is to make others selfless instruments for 
one's own glory. They imply, therefore, contempt for the 
dignity of personality; and yet power and honour only possess 
worth on the supposition that others are not contemptible, and 
that they render free tribute of acknowledgment. But still 
servility and cringing, through dissimulation, seek only their 
own, and in their own way make others mere instruments. 
Thus all these forms carry contradiction in themselves, and 
are only able to corrupt God's blessings and gifts and to im- 

1 1 Jolm it 16. 
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poverish man, not to build a hannonions, happy world upon 
the ruins of the law. 

But evil corrupts and destroys Uemngs of no mere finite 
order. So in general the blessing of communion. Sensuous 
evil, like spiritual, is unloving, nay, comes into conflict with 
the claims of others, and thus as matter of course developes 
into hate. But it especially corrupts the different spheres of 
moral commxmion, in which as many kinds of blessing are 
included : Art and Science, State and Church. First, by deifying 
even their finite sid& In every one of these, by virtue of 
their idea, something divine and of infinite value is contained, 
but in none per ee the highest good. Again, conversely by 
dishonouring them. As sin treats blessings merely finite in 
kind as infinite, so it treats the infinite in these blessings of the 
second species as finite. These higher blessings show their 
more than merely finite character in this, that they do not 
necessarily belong to one or a few exclusively, but may be 
common property without loss to the individual But even 
into these higher spheres, in which by their nature the spirit 
of the ludversal ought to rule, sin penetrates with corrupting 
or destroying effect. Science and art do not guard against it, 
although the eternal shines in them. Art may be d^raded 
to mera sensuous enjoyment, and science to an instrument of 
intellectual pride. On the other side, there is certainly a 
sinful contempt of science and art, through rough practicality 
or false spirituality, which prides itself upon itself, and thus 
thinks it right to despise divine gifts in God's name. But 
State and Church also may be corrupted, as by deification, so 
by dishonour or desecration, either by contempt and indiffer- 
ence, or by being d^praded into mere instruments to the egoistic 
Ego, and made the arena of Egoism, especially of thirst for 
honour and ambition. But I^sm is the more hateful in these 
spheres, because it must unite with hypocrisy, since every 
one knows that these spheres demand honest surrender and 
living public spirit, enthusiasm for the spread of truth and 
beauty in science and art, patriotism in the State, self- 
forgetting humility and love, sincere piety, in the Church, and 
also that all influence would be forfeited by the avowal of the 
impure spirit, which, instead of treating these spheres as holy 
ground, seeks to make them subservient to egoistic interests. 
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Bat selfishness is most hateful when it penetrates into the 
sphere of religion, in appearance making it an end, while hypo- 
critically debasing it into an instrument for its own interests. 

ObservcUion. — What has been advanced is opposed to the 
Stoic doctrine : vdvra itfiaprifMitra 7ta, which looks exclusively 
at the admitted fact that all evil possesses a generic identity. 
The question is, whether the same one-sidedness is not 
involved in Luther^s and Calvin's doctrine of unbelief as the 
fundamental sin in all evil, and in the doctrine that the 
virtues of the heathen are merely splendid faults {yitia)} 
The Beformers' doctrine is not identical with the Stoic 
formula ; for the very fact which makes clear the intrinsic 
unity and uniformity of evil, namely, that aQ evil implies 
alienation from Grod, is not acknowledged by the Stoa. As 
concerns the other point, it were certamly wrong to say that 
humanitarian morality is worthless, and has nothing of true 
virtue in it No one proceeds on this basis in the judgments 
he passes. Fidelity, bravery, diligence, piety, are esteemed 
by every one, and are not found merely in Christians. But 
the meaning of that doctrine of the Beformers is, that man 
cannot be perfectly and truly good in particulars, unless he 
is so in his central relation, i.e, to his living centre — God, 
the primal good' And in this we may agree with them. 
Every one sees that to particular good, a good general 
disposition is necessary, of which it is the fruit. Else, 
something impure in motive or impulse will always cleave 
to an act in appearance perfectly good. Could we will a 
particular good virtuously by itself, without the willing of 
the good itself and in general being impUed, virtite would be 
possible even in physical beings, as represented in fables of 
beasts. The Beformers, therefore, are perfectly right in 
meaning by that doctrine, although paradoxically expressed : 
Where fellowship with God and faith are not, there sin must 
have the predominance in the region of motive, and it would 
be so merely because defect in humility is sin, while there is 
no humility without the fear of God^ And they also hit the 
right view in this, that every act of man is affected by his 
general state, which can only be evil, where redemption is 
wanting, although it is inexact to say : The virtues of the 
heathen are only faults. For, on the other hand, our Con- 
fessions do not put justitia dvUis on a par with injus^tia^ 
although the former pet se is not righteousness before Grod. 

^ Melanchthon, Loci, 1521, Corp, Etf, vol. xxi. p. 100. 
' Although to the consciousness in the first instance God may be merely the 
nniyersal good. 
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ITay, according to Holy Scripture, even among those who 
have no part in grace> a distinction must be acknowledged 
according to the amount of effort to improve or the inclina- 
tion to repentance, and therefore according to the approxi- 
mation to the possibility of being actually redeemed^ The 
Confessions, while not denying this distinction, certainly 
make it too little prominent, because their pre-eminent 
concern is to establish <the absolute need of redemption in 
ally which this distinction cannot alter. 



§ 78. — Actual and Inkerent Evii. 

As there is actual sin 'Chargeable with guilt, so also there is 
inherent sin. The former, where it exists, passes into 
an evil, inherent -character, which again itself produces 
eviL so that evil, if it enter the world, cannot do other 
than originate a series of evil effects, which again them- 
selves become causes. EvU, thus concatenated, through 
its own nature and through the abuse of the good order 
of the world forms a vast system, and becomes a 
common life of sin among those whom it embraces. 

1. Actual Sul — If, as shown, evU aa such cannot be 
regarded as the work of Nature or physical necessity, or as 
the mere consequance of blindness and ignorance, then the 
wiU has an essential part therein. But the will emerges in 
particular conscious acts. Thus it becomes a causality, to 
which the action must be assigned by logical necessity. The 
first, in itself still amphibological, signification of guilt is just 
tUs, to affirm that the will has become the cause of an action. 
If this action was evil, and was therefore contrariety to the 
law and its just claim upon man, the right of the law is not 
annihilated by his disregarding it. Based on Qod's own will, 
that right stands in its inviolable sanctity, it renounces not its 
claim on man« On the contrary, that claim remains binding 
upon him, and indeed in a twofold way, the idea of guilt 
thus receiving a more intensive signification. First, the law 
does not describe his act as culpable, but himself, so far as 
his personal will combined with the act, depreciates the worth 
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of his life, or charges him with guilt in the sense of pollution 
until purification takes place. Secondly, since by the evil act 
both a good is neglected, which man was under obligation to 
dOy and the validity and honour of the law are called in 
question, the evil carries guilt with it in the sense that some- 
thing neglected has to be made good, and that the divine law 
has to be asserted and preserved against the sinner as that 
supreme, indivisible power over the natural and spiritual 
world, which alone claims absolute authority. This is done in 
virtue of God's punitive justice. The law subjects him who 
in practice denies its validity to the judgment that he deserves 
punishment (c£ voL L §§24, 5, 6), and that guilt renders 
worthy of it. But the evil act has other consequences than 
the incurring of guilt in these various sensea 

2. Traksitxon from the Actual to the Inherent. 

The will is a power not merely to determine and use other 
things than itself, but to determine itself, and through self- 
determination to influence other things. Every act is a 
determination, which the spirit gives itself, and originates a 
fixed characteristic in the spirit, which then continues to 
operate not merely by force of definite intention (as, for 
example, where the personality, in order to self-improvement, 
turns its attention to itself), but also spontaneously and 
unintentionally. The result or facit of the act becomes a 
factor producing the product The act, which has become 
part of the past, while disappearing in the background of the 
personality, in the basis of the same, continues therein, unless 
a counteracting power intervene, as a determining element 
of the disposition and general tendency. The will, alter 
determining itself, is also a result, and bears itself as its 
work, either as an oppressive burden or as' the winged 
freedom thereof. As it is not indifferent to the body what 
atmosphere it lives in, what is its nourishment and employ- 
ment, so the spirit retains traces of what it has been filled 
and nourished with, in thought, imagination, feeling, and wilL 
These traces are characters, so to speak, in which the past of 
the spirit may be read; they form its distinctive character; 
nay, the longer the time the more they form its spiritual 
atmosphere, so to speak, or its spiritual body, by which it 
may be nourished, or hemmed in and severed from everything 
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else. Here> therefore, is the place where the transition to a 
nature acquired by the spirit must be asserted. This inherency, 
nay, second nature, resulting fix)m act, because originated by 
the will, is so little opposed to the idea of personality, that, 
on the contrary, only through it is a moral character, whether 
good or evil, possibla Without this power of the will to 
determine itself and its nature, man would either be a mere 
physical being or remain for ever an indeterminate spiritual 
mobility. Nay, it may be said : Were man mere free caprice, 
so constituted that caprice were only able eternally to hover 
above objects, adhering now to this, now to that^ without the 
capacity of uniting really and fixedly to a substance that 
became its second nature, and, at the same time, under no 
necessity of incurring the stain and burden of guilt from 
misdeeds, in such caprice (unworthy of the name of freedom) 
something evil would be created by God, and, moreover, in 
such shape that nothing but mere external pimishment could 
affect it All personalities would then intrinsically be com- 
pletely alike and undistinguishable, because without inherent 
character, and, on the other hand, endowed with absolute 
freedom of caprice. This caprice could always be nothing 
but caprice, and therefore treat goodness only capriciously. 
And thus it were no longer a potentiality of ethical nature, 
but a mere physical one, strong enough to be able to corrupt 
ever}rthing, while not good enough to be created. 

This law of the naturalizing of the will remains unaffected by 
sin, save that through it the formation of character becomes a 
perversion tending to false organization or systematization of 
the powers.^ By this means freedom becomes more and more 
limited. Custom becomes like a second nature in vice, and, 
where evil advances unhindered, it draws all the powers with 
greater and greater polluting and perverting effect into the 
sphere of the Calse centre set up by it According to James, 
the entire organism is set on fire by the same sad flame of 
selfishness, which bums in the centaie and is set on fire of 
helL' As then a part of the body often makes long resistance 
to a malady which has seized other parts, so the better nature 

^ This i0 the wSftm uftrnfrmf (KouL vL 6), by which the cdnner sees himself 
encircled and hemmed in. 

* Jas. lit 6 : «'fixH rnt yt^i^tmt. 
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may perhaps still maintaiD itself in one sphere, but not for ever, 
if selfishness remains at the centre. Evil waxes worse, and its 
efforts to render all the powers instrumental to its false unity 
are not without success. This leads directly to other effects 
of evil. We have seen how evil, in forming a &lse centre of 
the powers, withdraws them from their destination and sets 
them in contradiction to their nature. But this is an index 
of the dissolution of the harmony to which the powers are 
ordained, and the merely natural unity of the powers is not 
strong enough to resist this. Thus evil obtains an inherent^ 
dlBorganizing significance. It arms, so to speak, one member 
of the whole against the others, now sensuousness against the 
spirit, now the spirit against the body in proud spiritualism, 
and one of the spiritual powers against the others. Inveterate 
caprice has no truly binding power, but under the semblance 
of freedom is dependent on that to which the inclination 
attaches itself for the moment Thus the principle of self- 
emancipation acquires increasing command of the spiritual 
and bodily powers and impulses. These, too, emancipate 
themselves, nay, they bind the will and withdraw from its 
jurisdiction, after the will has deputed its authority to false 
freedom. One element now lives at the expense of the other, 
especially sensuousness at the expense of the spirit, and again 
one tendency of the spirit at the expense of another. Thus 
the evil prindple produces nothing but disorder and disease. 
Instead of founding a kingdom of harmony, it issues in 
distraction and <dissolutioa 

3. In a new aspect, the transition from actual to ioherent 
evil, the necessity of which has just been verified on anthro- 
pological grounds, is also shown by rdigiom considerations. 
Apart from violation of the religious relation, we saw, no sin 
would be possible. But after sin has entered, inherent evil of 
a religious kind arises ; for after the sinner has turned away 
from God, he cannot again recover by his own power that 
self -communication of divine love which makes religion 
possible, and the false love admitted stifles or benumbs the 
true. The religious disorder remains without divine influence, 
whereas we can only know and love Grod through God. But 
the religious disorder, as inherent alienation from Qod, 
becomes the coefiicient of all sin, after the powers and 
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impulses have once found' a false centre. Moreover, God 
does not at once intervene by an act of self-communicatioD^ 
in order by reimplanting the good to extinguish the delight 
kindled in evil, but first of all permits it to run its course. 
This is not divine caprice or want of love, but the course 
necessary in the ethical sphere ; for (rod's influence cannot be 
compulsory. This would be to degrade the ethical into the 
physical No ethical result would be reached in this way. 
Grace cannot combine with actual, so to speak, budding lust^ 
In such circumstances it could not even be understood. 
Hence, Christianity only appeared when heathenism declined. 
The diyine activity rather prescribes to itself a rudimentary 
spiritual economy of a subjective kind, consisting generally in 
this, that God causes sin to be revealed to man as falsehood, 
and compels it to disclose its disastrous effects.^ This aim ia 
supported by the education of the moral consciousness, and 
of self-knowledge which judges itself by the law.' Not that 
this is done in a way to imply that evil can be vanquished 
by a cognitive process alone, or come to an end by self- 
exhaustion. But a diversion of the will from the deceptive 
lust, a turning of the desire to something better, is indis- 
pensable, in order that grace may be fruitful, ie, be understood 
and accepted. Therefore God in His long-suffering accompanies 
even the development of sin, nay, awakens and encourages 
such desire by gracious promises of His favour, in order to 
show the creature that, even when it is estranged from God, 
God has not given it up. But this does not prevent another 
process going on at the same time, apparently in opposition, 
really in harmony therewith, namely, an economy by which 
evU is multiplied, while also compelled to reveal its natnse. 
But this point is dealt with more fully under the Third Head. 
4. The diarader of evil is ascribed with perfect right to 
inherent evil, wherever it is found. This is opposed to the 
view which ignores the natural side in the idea of evil, and 
will only acknowledge evil in the act or actual sin, and 
further to the opinion that evil can only exist where personal, 
<^nscious guilt exists in the strictest sense. This opinion has 
been touched on and provisionally refuted before.^ It must 

1 Matt vii 6. » Rom. i. 18, 24 ff. 

» Rom. iiL 20. * § 77, 8. 

DoKNBB.— Christ. Door, il 2 G 
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now be examined more closely. The argument may be stated 
thus : Evil is not in the nature, Manichseism is to be rejected; 
there is only evil in free beings ; therefore evil is only evil, 
so far as freedom actually partakes therein, so that through it 
in the moment of the act evil was always avoidable, and only 
in reference to such avoidable things is there participation in 
gtdlt and punishment. 

We have seen already, how the abstract juridical stand- 
point, which is so fond of laying stress upon free acts, consists 
specially in this, that it will allow no responsibility except 
for free acts. But such isolated insistance on individual acts 
is not strictly consistent with the interests of right and law 
itself. Even law refers not merely to acts, but also to 
states. Its desire is not merely to have legal acts, but also 
to regulate Being, the latter being the consequence of the 
conjunction of the act and the disposition, which is some- 
thing inherent, or the effect of the prohibition of evil desire. 
Even human justice, which, from its inability to discern the 
inner motives of man, must be chiefly directed to the acts in 
which the motives are expressed, must in more than one 
point proceed to such an estimate of evil as not merely looks 
at the act, but also takes into account the evil being, which, 
as every one concedes, does not depend on man's freedom at 
the given moment only; for in the eyes of human justice, 
even unintended evil is evil and punishable, if at least culpa 
was involved therein. The character of sinfulness and puni- 
tiveness may belong even to an unintended injurious act, if 
inherent deficiency in moral watchfulness, e.ff. in regard for 
human life, was shown therein. It is punishable, because 
implying inherent indifference and torpor of the moral sense. 
Not merely, therefore, is the act of free choice and the act of 
distinct, definite resolve on the part of the will, evil and 
chargeable with guilt ; but that which is inherent and breaks 
forth in act incurs responsibility, although in the moment 
of the act it may not be under the power of freedom. Nay, 
even in the case of dolus, justice acknowledges the punitive- 
ness of inherent evil, in so far as in such a case it is not 
asked by what means the man became what he is, how far 
evil example or education, and how far free will, contributed 
thereto ; but it is only asked how far the presence of inten- 
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tton obtained in the evil act, and bow fieor the absence of 
intention, but yet culpable negligence obtained; and the 
crime would be regarded with perfect justice as evfil and 
punishable, if it could be proved that the previous life of the 
evil-doer had reduced the freedom of the evil-doer in doing 
good to the smallest degree at the moment of the act Justice 
also in the main disregards the possible effects of education, 
and in addition, in the case of a morally degraded state, 
punishment itself is an indispensable means of discipline 
or education to freedom. Thus, right and the consciousness* 
of right directly suggest that it is not merely the evil, which 
is avoidable in the moment of the act, of which penal judg- 
ment takes cognizance, although it must always be reserved to* 
God's all-seeing justice to detennine the measure of personal 
guilt and punishment more perfectly than human judgment is 
able to do. 

The same conclusion follows from the moral standpoint. 
If nothing ought to be reckoned evil which is unavoidable in 
the moment of the act^ those forms of evil in which its power 
is most signally displayed would be innocent. Where the 
will is reduced to bondage by the spirit and practice of evil, 
we recognize not innocence, but profound degradation. Where 
even the knowledge of good is obscured and falsified by 
ancient national custom or former evil action, we recognise 
the presence of a truly fearful power, not the absence of evil 
But even vice proves that anything being evil or not does 
not essentially depend on the question, whether in a given 
moment it was avoidable to freedom of choice. But it is then 
said : '* No doubt the conscious free act wills what it pleases, 
even at the peril of the consequences. Therefore the willing 
of these consequences, or at least acquiescence in them, is 
included in the free act, and, as thus willed, inherency is evil 
and incurs guilt For this reason, what is inherent (which 
may be conceded) may be evil and punishable, but only when 
it is the consequence of a former conscious act of the person, 
and therefore arose from personal guilt for that act" But are 
these consequences of the evil act really willed along with it ? 
Is there acquiescence in the bondage of the will and the evil 
tendency? By no means, for in the moment of the evil 
these consequences are not recognized. Sin is essentially 
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bound up wiUi falsehood, and is inconceivable witlioat fsalse- 
iiood.^ Clearness of consciousness is lacking, where sin ia. 
In evil acts, such as we know, men will incieased freedom, 
and will nothing so little as the inherent consequences 
of sin, which both enslave the will and give birth to new 
sins; but these consequences follow of themselves, apart 
from consciousness and volition on the part of the person. 
Nevertheless, we may not say that, because the consequences 
are not consciously willed, they are not attended , with guiU 
or responsibility. For what should we say, if some one 
supposed that, by proving that he was brought into bondage to 
evil by former evil acts without prevision and volition of these 
oonsequences, he was justified in declaring himself innocent 
of everything which followed from the evil inherency incurred 
unintentionally ? But still less can the character of evil be 
denied to will, on the ground that in the moment of the evil 
act it was not frea To dwell a little on this point, every 
one believes that a will and state in a rational being, which 
are in opposition to the good order of the world, to God's 
law and man's. destiny, are evil and absolutely culpable; and 
the l&w is entirely within its right in requiring a change. 
We thus see that the question, whether anything is evil, and, 
in what d^pree, cannot depend on the degree in which avoids, 
able guilt in the subject lay at the basis. But instead of 
directing our thoughts to the possibility of being different, a$. 
to which deception is so easily possible, the better and only 
light course is to fix attention on the absolute duty of b^ing 
different, on the opposition of volition and being to the 
obligatory law ; and instead of going back to an avoidabl^ness 
of guilt at any moment, we should rather go back ,to the 
absplute, unavoidable dbligatian to change the state, an obliga-, 
tion which, rooted in the nature of the spirit, condemns the 
evil state, even though one of bondage, as absolutely culpable. 
Instead of takiug our stand upon the empirical avoidableness 
of evil any moment, instead of at least acknowledging the 
character of evil to exist only where a free act, consciously 
acquiescing in all the consequences of evil, is present (and no 
such act exists, or can exist), we must be satisfied in tips 
respect with saying that, absolutely considered, i.e. regarded 

*§77, 4,6. 
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from the standpoint of the divine idea of man/ which also 
embraces his future, evil (which always remains a matter of 
volition) is avoidable. But there is no contradiction between 
such avoidableness and impotence towards evil existing at the 
time, and therefore an empirical nnavoidableness of evil 
conduct, which nevertheless is condemned by the idea of man 
and by God's law, and is absolutely culpable. We are led to 
the same result, indeed a step further, by the consideration to 
be examined further on, whether, e.g,, other beings of our 
species are able by their influence to contribute to our moral 
worth or demerit.^ 

To all this is to be added the definite affirmation of the 
Christian conacummess. When the Christian reviews his life 
before conversion, he is feur from only regarding that as evil, 
as his own evil and chargeable with guilt, which he was or did 
with the consciousness or existing possibility of something 
better. But the more he knows that he obtained true insight 
into the nature, compass, and consequences of evil, and into 
the powers of improvement, first in Christianity, the more he 
is inclined to acknowledge that the evU in his pre-Christian 
life was not avoidable in the sense in which he then perhaps 
supposed, and not accidental, but was grounded in his general 
state. And this state he now so clearly sees to have been 
one of bondage, that he sees something of sinful error in his 
former opinion, that he was able any moment to shake ofiT 
evil^ and therefore that it was avoidable. Despite this fact, 
the Christian regards his pre-Christian state as sinful, because 
in contrariety to the law and his moral destination, and also 
as chargeable with guilt, because he did not live in evil and 
become a causality in evil mechanically or under external 
constraint, but from his own desire and inclination. We 
therefore affirm summarily : Human nature is so constituted, 
both that evil acts pass into evil inherency, which again is 
the cause of evil, and also in general that evil, when it once 
exists, becomes a cosmical causality among mankind, a fieu^tor 
in the system of the world ;' and the law of our nature, lying 
at the basis of this result, is part of the original perfection of 
its adaptation to that moral life, without which there could 
be no good being and no cosmical system of good. 

1 See below, § 88, 1. ■ Bom. t. 12. 
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bines the tmeet Christian mysticism with the soundest and healuuest practioU taachii'g.* 
—Londtm Quarterly Review, 

^ One of the richest devotional books that we have read/ — PrimUiee MethodUt Magaame, 

* An excellent manual on payer in its relation to spiritual life and character.* — BritiA 
and Foreign Evangelical Revuw, 

JvM published^ in demy Svo, price 10s. Sd.^ 

HISTORY OF THE 
PASSION AND RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD, 

Consibtub xn t^t ^ibg^i of ^obera €xximBm. 

By Dp. F. L. STEINMEYER, 

PBOrESSOB OF THEOU)OT, BBBLDf. 

*• Onr rpaders wfl] And this work a most valnable and snggestive help for their thongbts 
and tnaching during Passion-tide and Easter.* — English Churchman. 

*Dr. Steinmeyer*s work will well repay earnest study.' — Weekly Review, 

Jud published^ in demy 8f^, price lOj. 6(f., 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

% ^ouitxhnixou to ^ptblital C^t0l0gg, 

By ERICH HAUPT. 

' The Author has rendered the Church a eood service by his work. Whoever accom- 
panies him on the path of his well-grounded researches, will find he has made good 
speed in the nnderptanding of the apostolic epistles.* — Evangelitche Kirehet^Zmtumg, 

* We recommend it especially to the use of ministers, aud are sure tbat they will find in 
it such scientific penetration, and far deeper and more suggestive preparation for sermoos 
and Bible lectures, than in the expositions which are written specially for ministers for 
Lomiletical use.* — Neue Evangelitene Kirchen-Zeiiung. 

In crown 8w, price 65., 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY: 

Jts ©rigin, pistorixal C^ar^rtcr, anb llelation to 

|ltto C^stanwnt J^ulfilnunt. 

Translated firom the Oennan (with the AppTobation of the Author) of 

Dr. EDWARD RIEHM. 

* Undoubtedly original and suggestive, and deserving csreful consideration.* — Liierarjf 
Churchman, 

*■ Its intrinsic excellence makes it a valuable contribution to our biblical literature.*— 
BHtieh oftd Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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In Two Volumes, demy 8tM>, price 21«., 

GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT of CHRISTIANITY, 

FROM THE FIRST CENTUEY TO THE DAWN OF 

THE LUTHERAN ERA. 

BT THB 

REV. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., B.D.. 

▲CTHOB OF ' AIDS TO THB BTUDT Of GBBKAK THEOLOOT.* 

'Fresh, vigorous, lesmed, and eminmitly thoughtful.* — CMtemporartf Rtview. 
^ This work is a oontribution of real value to the popular study of Ohnroh History.*-— 
Pall Wall Gazette. 
* The work of a very able and pious and cultured thinker.* — Church Quarterly Revtem* 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo, Third Edition^ price 4«. 6cf., 

AIDS TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY. 

< A work of much labour and learning, giving in a small compass an intelligent review 
of a very large subject* — Spectator. 

Just published^ in Two Volumes, demy %vo, price \2s, each, 

A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH 

TO A.D. 429. 

iFtom tf^i Grfsfnal IBoctiments. 

TRANSLATED FBOM THE GERMAN OF 

C. J. HEFELE, D.D., Bishop of Eottenburg. 

* This careful translation of Hefele's Gouucils.* — ^Dr. Pusbt. 

* A thorough and fair compendium, put in the most accessible and intelligent form.* — 
Guardian. 

*■ A work of profound erudition, and written in a most candid spirit The book will be 
a standard work on the subject* — SpecttUor. 

* The most learned historian of the GounciIs.*^P^re Gratrt. 

* We cordially commend Hefele*s OouncQs to the English student'—JoAii ButK 



Just published, in demy 8po, price 12«., 

THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE, 

■ 

Indudlng InqnlxlM Into the Origin of SaerUloe, the Jewiih Bltaal, tbe 

Atonement, and the Lord's Bnpper. 

By ALFEED cave, B.A 

* We have nothing but praise for its deamess, its method, its thoroughness, and its 
tolerance. We most warmly commend Mr. Cave*s book to the study of the clergy, who 
will find it full of snggestiveness and instruction.* — English Churehman, 

* A thoroughly able and erudite book, from almost every page of which something 
may be learned. The Author*s method is exact and logical, the style perspicaons and 
forcible — sometimes, indeed, almost epigrammatic; and, as a careful attempt to ascertain 
the teaching of the Scripture on an important subject, it cannot fail to be interesting 
even to those whom it does not convince. —TToteAfnoii. 
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Just published, in crown 8tfo, price 6^., 

THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 

A LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

By Rev. W. R. NICOLL, M.A. 

*It oommaods my wann sympathy and admiration. I rejoice in the circalation of 
anoh a book, which I trust will be the widest possible.* — Canon Liddon. 

^There was quite room for such a volume. It contains a great deal of thought, often 
penetrating and alwa js delicate, and pleasingly expressed. The subject has been very 
carefully studied, and the treatment will, I believe, furnish much suggestive matter boUi 
to readers and preaohenk' — Be v. Principal Sandat. 

In crown 8vo, Eighth Edition^ price Is, 6d,f 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR: 

OR, MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DAYS OF THE 

SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

By F. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D. 

* The work bears throughout the stamp of an enlightened intellect, under the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, and of a profound study of the Word of Qod.' — Record. 
• * The reflections are of a pointed and practical character, and are eminently calculated 
to inform the mind and improve the heart. To the devout and earnest Christian the 
volume will be a treasure indeed.* — Wesleycm Times. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Just published J Second Edition, in crown 8tH>, price 7s, 6d.^ 

DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL: 

A PORTRAIT DRAWN FROM BIBLE HISTORY AND THE BOOK 

OF PSALMS. 

At the close of two articles reviewing this work, the Christian Observer says: 'Our 
space will not permit us to consider more at large this very interesting work, but we 
cannot do less than cordially commend it to the attention of our readers. It aflfonlR 
such an insight into EinK David's character as is nowhere else to be met with ; it is 
therefore most instructive. 

In demy Svo, price 7s, 6d,j 

SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 

By WILLIAM G. T. SHBDD, BJ)., 
Author of 'A HiBtoiy of Christian Doctrine,' etc 

' Characterised by profound knowledge of divine truth, and presenting the truth in a 
chaste* and attractive style, the sermons carry in their tone the accents of the solemn 
feeling of responsibility to which they owe their origin.* — Weekly Review. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s., Third Edition, 

LIGHT FROM THE GROSS: 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 

Translated from the German of A, THOLUCK, D.D., 

Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 

' With no ordinary confidence and pleasure, we commend these most noble, solemnizing, 
and touching discourses.* — British aid Foreign Ewmgelioal Review. 
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Jnsi published, Geoond Edition, demy 8to, 10b. 6d., 

THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, 

IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND 
OFFICIAL ASPECTS. 

By A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 

PROFB880B OF DIYDriTr, FBBS CRUKOH OOLUEOB, OLABOOW. 

' Dr. Brace's style is nnifomily deer and yigorons, and this book of his, as a whole, 
has the rare advantage of being at once stimnlating and satisfying to the mind in a high 
degree.' — British (md Fortign Evangelical Xeview, 

* This work stands forth at once as an origfinal, ihonghtful, thorough piece of work in 
the branch of soientiflo theology, such as we do not often meet in our language. ... It 
is really a work of exceptional yalue ; and uo one can read it without perceptible gain in 
theological knowledge.* — Englith Chwrehman. 

* We have not for a long tame met with a work so fresh and suggestiye as this of Pro- 
fessor Bmoe. . . . We do not know where to look at our English Unirersities for a 
treatise so calm, logical, and scholarly.' — English Independent. 



By the same Author. 

Just published, Second Edition, demy 8to, 10s. 6d.y 

THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE ; 

OB, 

(Sxfosition of ^asmsfS in tf^e (EosqpieliS 
ex^Uiitins tije WfatXitt Bi0ci)iles ot 3tms uttHet Btjscipline 

tor t^e ^odtlesfiqi* 

*Here we have a really great book on an important, large, and attraclive subject — a 
book full of loTing, wholesome, profound thoughts about the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and practice.'— Bn'tiiA and Foreign Evangelicai Review, 

* It is some fire or six years since this work first made its appearance, and now that a 
second edition has been called for, the Author has taken the opportunity to make some 
alterations which are likely to render it still more aooeptable. Substantially, however, 
the book remains the same, and the hearty commendation with which we noted its first 
issue applies to it at least as much now.'— JSlodt^ 

' The value, the beauty of this Yolume is that it is a unique contribution to, because a 
loving and cultured study of, the life of Christ, in the relation of the Master of the 
Twelve.' — Edinburgh DaUg Review. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 

PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 

PRINCIPAL Aan> PBOFSaSOB OF THBOLOOT IH THB FBES CHUBCH OOLLBOB, GLASGOW. 



In crown 8yo, price 6s^ 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and 
Duties of the Ghristlaii Pafltor. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 

* This trdatise on the office and dnties of a Christian pastor, by the late Profewor 
Fairbairn, is well deserving thonghtfnl perusal. Throufchout the Yolnme, however, 
there is a tone of earnest piety and practical good sense, which finds expression in many 
profitable counsels^ embodying tiie result of large experienoe and shrewd obseryatiou. 
. . . Much of the volume Is devoted to the theory^ and practice of preaching, and this 
part WA can most heartily commend ; it is replete with valuable sugrgestionSi which even 
those who have had some experience in the ministry will find calculated to make them 
more attractive and efficient preachers.' — Ckrittian Ohierver, 



In crown 8vo, price 78. 6d., 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Greek Text and Trans- 
lation. With Introduction, Ezpodtory Notes, and DissertationB. 

* We cordially recommend this work to ministers and theological students.* — Metkodut 
Magazine, 

* We have read no book of his with a keener appreciation and enjoyment than that 
just published on the Pastoral Epistlea* — Nonconformist, 



In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., Sixth Edition, 

THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, viewed in connection 

with the whole Series of the Divine Dispensations. 



In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., Fourth Edition, 

EZEKIEL, AND THE BOOK OF HIS PROPHECY: An 

Exposition. With a new Translation. 



In demy 8vo^ price lOs. 6d., Second Edition, 

PROPHECY, viewed in its Distinctive Nature, its Special 

Functions, and Proper Interpretation. 



In demy 8vo, price 10a 6d., 

HERMENEITTICAL MANUAL; or, Introduction to the 
Exegetical Study of the Scriptures of the New Testament. 



In demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d., 

THE REVELATION OF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, considered 

with respect both to its own Nature and to its Relative Place in Succes- 
sive Dispensations. (The Third Series of the ' Cunningham Lectures.") 
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In Thru Volumes^ Svo^ price Zls. 6(/., 
A COMMENTARY ON 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

By F. GODET, D.D., 

PR0FES80B OF THEOLOQT, NEUCHATEL. 

' Tbis work forms one of the bftttle-fleldB of modem inquiry, and Is itself so rich in 
spiritaal truth that it is impossible to examine it too olosely ; and we welcome this treatibO 
from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new volume 
shows all the learning and vivacity for which the Author is distingoifihed.* — Freeman, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Just published, in Two Volumes^ Svo, price 21«., 

A COMMENTARY ON 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

tSTtaiudateti {torn tf^e JSeamUr Jrencti Litton. 

* We are indebted to the Publishers for an English translation of the admirable work 
which stands at the head of ^is review. ... It is a work of great ability, learning, and 
research.' — Christian Observer. 

' Marked by clearness and good sense, it will be found to poseess value and interest as 
one of the most recent and copious works specially designed to illustrate this QospeL' — 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In Tico Volumesy Bvo, Vol. L now ready, price 10s, 6d.j 

A COMMENTARY ON 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

* We have looked through it with great care, and have been charmed not lees by the 
e leamess and fervour of its evangelical priodples than by the carefulness of its ezegesiSi 
its fine touches of spiritual intmtion, and its appositeness of historical illustration.* — 
Baptist Magazine. 

Just published, in demy Bvo, Fourth Edition, price lOs. 6d, 

MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 

Seekers after Truth. 

By THEODORE CHRISTLTEB, D.D., 

UHivsRSTrr fbbacheb and fbofbssob of thxoloot at Bomv. 

Traoslated, with the Anthor^s sanction, chiefly by the Rer. H. U. WEiTBREcnT, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Rer. T. L. Kingsbury, M.A. 

* We recommend the rolnme as one of the most yaluable and important among recent 
contribntions to our apologetic literatures . . . We are heartily thankful both to the 
learned Author and to ma translators.* — Guardian. 

* We express our unfeigned admiration of the ability displayed in this work, and of 
the spirit of deep piety which pervades it; and whilst we commend it to the careful 
parusal of our readers, we heartuy reioioe that in those days of reproach and blasphemy 
so able a champion has come forwara to contend earnestly for the faith whioh was once 
delivered to the saints.* — Christian Observer. 
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Dr. LUTHARPrS WORKS, 

In Three handsome crown 8i;o Volumes^ price 6«. each, 
* We do not knov any yolumef lo miltablo In tbese ttmes fior yonnc: men 
entering on lift, or, let ns say, eyen for tbe library of a pastor called to deal 
wltb such, than the three yolwnea of this aeries We oommend the whole of 
them with the ntmoet oordial satiafiBetton. Tliey are altogether qnlte a 
Bpedalty in onr literature.'— TFceib/y Review. 

APOLOGETIC LECTURES 

ON THB 

FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Fifth Edition. 

By C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Leipzig. 

* From Br. Lnthardt's exposition ev«n the most learned theologians may derire in- 
valuable aritioism, and the most acute disputants supply themselves with more trenchant 
and polished weapons than they have as yet beea possessed oV—BelCa Weekly/ Meeeentfer, 

APO LOG Efio~LEOTU R E8 

ON THB 

SAVING TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Fffurtk Edition. 

*Dr. Luthardt is a profound scholar, but a very simple teacher, and expresses himself 
on the grayest matters with the utmost simplicity, clearness, and force.* — iMerary Wi^rUL 

apologetIcI-eotures 

ON THB 

MORAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Third Edition. 

' The ground ooTered by this work is, of course, of considerable extent, and there is 
scarcely any topic of specifically moral interest now under debate in which the reader 
will not And some suggestive saying. The volume contains, like its predecessors, a truly 
wealthy apparatus of notes and illustrations.' — English Chvrdnman. 



Just published^ in demy 8t70, price 9«., 

ST. JOHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

Bt Professor C. E. LTJTHARDT, 

Author of ' Fundamental Truths of Christianity,* eta 
Translated and the Literatnre enlarged by C. R. Gregort, Leipzig. 

* A work of thoroughness and Yalue. The translator has added a lengthy Appendix, 
containing a very complete account of the literature bearing on the controrersy respect- 
ing this Gospel. The indices which close the Tolome are well ordered, and add greatly 
to its ralue.' — Quardian, 

* There are few works in the later theological literature which contain such a wealth 
of sober theological knowledge and such an invulnerable phalanx of objectire ^>olo- 
getioal criticism? — Professor Guericke. 



Crown 8t70, bs., 

LUTHARDT, KAHNIS, AND BRUCKNER. 

The Church: Its Origin, its History, and its Present Position. 

*A comprebensiTe review of this sort, done by able hands, is both instructive and 
suggestive.' — Record, 
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Just publiahed, in demy 8vo, price 58., 

MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. 

iLectutes, 

BY PROFESSOR DELITZSCH. 

TRANSLATED FBOM THS MANUSCRIPT 

By Professor S. I. CURTISS. 

* The leotnres are fall of wise and powerful snggestiTenesa. To miniaten and Btaden ts 
of the Hebrew Soiiptures they will prove inyalaable.' — BapHat Magagme, 

* This little work is certainly one of the beat ontlinea of this great anbject which we 
have ever seen.* — Daify Review. 

*' The stadent will find here a most admirable anmmary of the resnlts attained by ancient 
and modern research, an invaluable help to memonr when he wishes to recall what the 

Erophets have said of the Messias, and how others have interpreted the prophets. We 
ave seen no other book in German or in English which can at all compete with the 
little work before ns.' — IkMim Review, 

Just pabliahed, in crown Svo, price 48. 6d, 

THE CHRIST. 

BY ERNEST NAVILLE, 

AUTHOR OF * THB PBOBLDC OF EVIL,' BTO. 

Translated by the Rev. T. J. DESPRES. 

* The work is distinguished by gmt breadth of view- and religioui sympathies, and 
is written in an interesting and agreeable style.* — Scotamtm, 

* They are masterly prodnotiona' — Metkoaiet Recorder. 

* We look upon these lectures as a valuable contribution to Ohristology ; and to youne 
ministers and others interested in the grand and exhaustive subject, they will be found 
to be hiffhly stimulation and helpful.' — IMermy World, 

* We know very few Dooks which we had rather put into the hands of a thoughtful 
reading young man.* — Wede^tm Methoditt Magazine. 

WORKS BY THE UTE WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 

FBDrOIPAL AHX> PBOFB8BOB OF OHUBCH HI8T0BT, VKW OOLLTOB, BDDIBUBOH. 

Ck>ifrLETB or Foub VoLuinn 8vo, Pbiob £2, 2s. 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., Second Edition, 

HISTORICAL theology: 

A REVIEW OP THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH SINCE THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 



In demy 8vo, price lOd. 6d., Second Edition, 

THE REFORMERS AND THE THEOLOGY 
OF THE REFORMATION. 



In One Volume, demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d^ 

DISCUSSIONS ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES: 

POPISH, ERASTL^lN, and PRESBYTERIAN. 
In demy 8vo, price 98 , 

SERMONS, FROM 1828 TO 1860. 

With Photograph. Edited, with a Preface, by Rev. J. J. Bovab, Greenock. 

* We can honestly recommend these sermons of the late gifted Professor as well worthy 
of thoughtful perusal by students and preachers. They vnll be found highly suggestive ; 
and if not remarkable for elaborate polish, yet they will furnish many examples of vigor- 
ous and forceful expression of the truth.* — Watekmtm, 



